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4. A Portraiture of Methodism, or. the History of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. Showing their Rise, Progress, avd present State ; 
biographical Sketches of some of their most eminent Miisters ; 
the Doctrines the Methodists believe and teach fully and explicitly 
stated, with the whole Plan of their Discipline, including their 
original Rules and subsequent Regulations. Also a age of 
Methodism, containing Remarks on Toleration, @c. By Jona- 
than Crowther, who has been upwards of thirty years a tra- 
velling Preacher among them. 8vo. London. Richard Ed- 
wards. 1815. 


. A candid and impartial Inquiry into the present State of the 
Methodist Societies in putter: = wherein several important Points 
relative to their Doctrines and Discipline are discussed. By a 
Member of the Society. Svo. Belfast. 1814. : 


ECCE iterum Crispinus! Gentle reader, often have we per- 
ambulated the purlieus of Moorfields, whilst innumerable pil- 
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lows, feather beds, and carpets, were undergoing the salutary 
castigation of the upholder’s cudgel, without being annoyed 
by one tenth part of the dust which has issued from one so- 
litary velvet cushion. In luckless hour was this relic of anti- 
quity removed from the spot where for ages it had slum- 
bered! The mischiefs which issued from Pandora’s box, or 
the Trojan horse, were absolutely nothing to what several of our 
sharp-sighted, high-church, and dissenting brother reviewers 
have severally discovered, as lurking within Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s velvet cushion. Unhappy was the wight who let loose 
such a bloated Python to disturb the repose of an unoffending 
world. Had every thread of the velvet pile been raised erect, 
“‘ like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” — as Cossack 
lances, and deadly as arrows dipped in the pestiferous juice of 
the Java tree, it would have been impossible for greater horror 
to have been excited than was depictured in the faces of adverse 
critics at the appearance of this Sh We know not what 
comparison will fully illustrate the dangers which have been 
prognosticated from this deceitful machine. A loaded bomb- 
shell, a Congreve rocket, a “ masqued battery,”* a volcano itself, 
will hardly do justice to the subject. No sooner was the fatal 
engine sxilloded, than, like a patriotic sailor in a battle, out 
varhiée Jeremiah Ringletub to seize the fatal shell, and hurl it 
overboard before it 5 BT blow up the ship. It never occurred, 
either to him, or to the opposite party in the church, that the 
whole danger on either side might be prevented by a timely ex- 
tinction of the fusee before it burned to the bottom. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, if we may judge by the contrary censures of his non- 
conformist critics, and his highly orthodox brethren of the Nor- 
risian school, has dealt about his blows indiscriminately against 
friends and enemies ; with one hand, Samson-like, attempting to 
pull down the “ dissénting interest,” and with the other fu- 
riously assaulting “ Church and King.” This quadrilateral 
rodigy, notwithstanding its smooth velvet looks, appears to 
a consummate hypocrite, possessing at once the most op- 
posite and irreconcileable properties. Acids and alkalies the 
most corrosive are combined without neutralizing each other. 
Mr, Cunningham has undermined the church without gratifying 
the dissenters, and assaulted the dissenters without pleasing the 
church. His old cushion is at once a torpedo and an electrical 
eel, benumbing one party, and galvanizing the other with alter- 
nate shocks. 
At length, however, after some months, the dust which was 
at first raised, seems to have somewhat settled; so that we have 


* Vid. Mr. Cunningham's Preface. 
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ventured to approach the scene of action, and to turn over and 
examine this monstrum horrendum, thread by thread, warp and 
woof, as well as the New Covering with which it is adorned ; 
taking care, however, to touch it very tightly and carefully, and 
to bring not a little cold water to sprinkle about during the pro- 
cess, so as not materially to endanger our readers by a second 
Moorfields’ operation. 

But why, it may be asked, all this din amongst learned 
clerks about an old cushion? What! and hast thou forgotten, 
the equally important disputes which, between two and three 
centuries ago, occurred respecting surplices and copes; when, 
by dint of great learning and perseyerance, it was discovered, 
that our church was notoriously antichristian, because the Creator 
having made man’s head round, the universities had invented for 
themselves a square cap! And hast thou equally forgotten, that 
when a zealous beldam, thinking it expedient to molest a nume- 
rous congregation by vociferating to the minister, “ Wear horns, 


”? 


- wear horns,” was condemned to yg a certain classical pu- 


nishment, ycleped the ‘ cucking stool,” she rejoiced in her 
elevation, and was supported and encouraged by admiring par- 
tizaiis, as one who was found worthy to suffer persecution for 
righteousness’ sake.—Yes, these things are just credible to have 
happened in the middle of the sixteenth century; but it would be 
absolutely incredible, that the ridiculous dispute respecting the sin 
of wearing a surplice should be gravely renewed at the present 
moment, had not the author of the Legend before us furnished 
evidence of the fact. So interesting does the subject appear 
in his estimation, that he thinks it necessary to produce the 
laundress’s bill, and to exhibit to the nation the enormous ex- 
pense which it annually incurs by the lavation of these * rags of 
popery.” But what in the name of common honesty and sense 
has all this to do with either the secular or the religious interests 
of the community? If the author of the Legend were seriously 
desirous of benefitting the nation by his observations, he might 
much better have employed his time in discovering a cheap sub- 
stitute for soda and soft-soap, than in defrauding the poor parish 
washerwoman of her quarterly fee, and the often poorer parish 
curate of his quarterly restoration to the dignity and comforts 
of clean linen. It is easy to identify the church with surplices, 
and steeples, and cushions, and then to exclaim, “ These are 
your gods, O Israel ;” but ridicule, even the ridicule of Ringle- 
tub himself,*is no infallible test of truth. We sce not how the 
wearers of gowns and bands (for such are many of the dissenters) 
can fairly reprehend the church for the use of a surplice. But we 
are sorry to say, that too many of our dissenting friends seem to 
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view the church as an antiquated old lady, tricked out like Queex 
Elizabeth’s portrait, with starched gauze and finery, whom it is 
very laudable for er a Miss yet in her teens, to 
twitch, pinch, and ridicule for the amusement of mankind. We 
cannot, however, but feel somewhat indignant upon such occa- 
sions, since the said old lady, with all her real or supposed faults, 
is still our fostering mother, whom we rejoice to love and vene- 
rate for excellences which her very adversaries must admire, 
would they once submit to cultivate her friendship. | 

With respect to Mr. Cunningham’s work, the ostensible head 


and front of all this offending, our remarks shall be very brief. © 


Indeed it is too late to detail the faults or excellences of a volume 
which has passed through nine or ten editions. Mr. Cunningham 
had deserved so well of the public by his former writings, and 
charitable exertions, that we were certainly somewhat pre- 
possessed in favour of whatever should possess the sanction 
of his name, and though the present work is by no means a 


finished performance, we were not disappointed. It is, we— 


confess, occasionally trifling, and sometimes deals in gratuitous 
remarks upon dissent, which, from their irritating nature, we 
could have spared; yet, with all its imperfections on its head, 
we recognize in it much of the genius and all the piety 
which adorned the ** World without Souls,” and have be- 
held with no small veneration the delightful character which it 
exhibits of a genuine Church of England Pastor. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, however, unluckily possesses a quality most unfortu- 
nate in a clergyman,—wit; “ hinc ille lieder ;” our dis- 
senting friends wished all the mirth to have remained on their 
own side, Churchman however as he is, no person can possibly 
plead in a more strenuous and noble manner for the life, the spirit, 
the vitality of religion, as distinct from its outward forms and 


observances. His bitter complaint is, that in some period of our | 


ecclesiastical history ‘ we heard so little of Christ, of faith, of 
conversion, for which words were substituted, Socrates, reason, 
and moderation.” His great objects of attack are popery and 


Socinianism. Even the Legend, his most able and violent 
poser, confesses ; 


** Genius does not appear to be this writer’s highest praise. We 
sometimes meet with sentiments of touching and exalted piety; and 
when dwelling on these with unmingled delight, I have been read 
to say of this author, what he himself said of Archbishop Leighton, 
that he is the most formidable of all controversialists, because every 
devout reader must be afraid to disagree with him.” | 


“Having thus adverted to the Legend, we shall take our leave 
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of Mr. Cunningham, and eran our readers, somewhat in de- 
tail, with the spirit and character of this curious produetion. 
13 mpcryua byivero tixtowre nat yap abov. 

First then and foremost, the very assumption of the name of 
Ringletub, accompanied as it is in the Preface with the remark, 
that this name is the production of a Churchman to stigmatize 
all those at whom “ in every age intolerance has pointed the fine 
ger of scorn,” appears to be a preliminary stratagem of war to 
prepare the reader for all that is to follow. Of course every dis« 
senter must feel somewhat indignant at a church which can thus 
descend to so low an art as that of nicknaming its 
nents. Happily however for the church, our author candidly 
names the officiating priest who thus baptized them. But 
surely the great body of respectable and pious members of 
the establishment, who both love and wish well to their se- 
ceding brethren, whatever they may think of their sentiments 
on controverted points, are not to be made responsible for 
every new-coined term of reproach which a popinjay in ca- 
nonicals may think fit to affix upon a class of persons, whom, 
after all, he possibly dislikes much more on account of the 
real piety and strictness of life which are to be found among 
them, than for their want of conformity to the discipline of the 
established church. Honest Anthony Wood remarked of a 
certain clergyman, “ that he was a cock-brained man, and after~ 
wards took orders;” but surely no person would select such a 
character as a specimen of the Church of England pastor. — 

Among the qualities which, we are sorry to say, obtruded 
themselves upon us in perusing the Legend, were frequent vul- 

ity, and profane levity on sacred subjects. — E.G. King 
Charles *“ engraving a bloody liturgy on the backs” of his Scot- 
tish subjects ;—* nightmen who rake up learned and unlearned 
filth ;’—the Almighty appointing Aaron “ to wear bells on his 
petticoats that he might be heard when he went into the holy 
place. But now-a-days waggon-horses wear them, lest two teams 
should meet in a narrow lane.” Our holiest worship exhibits, we 
are informed, “ here and there an old ragged wig peering over 
the top of a pew, the twitch of an old woman’s nose taking snuff 
to keep herself warm and awake, the cheering voice of the soli- 
tary priest gliding over ‘ two or three met together in THY 
name ’.” e might refer to the exclamation “ God !"— 
the obvious mockery of scripture, when he speaks of the clergy 
“ weeping, wailing, and gnashing their teeth,” at the toleration 
act; to say nothing of various indecent jests — devout ejacu 
lations in our daily prayers, such as that of * Lighten our dark- 
ness, we beseech Thee, O Lord!” the second versicle of the 
Gloria Patri, &c. But we forbear. Hx uno disce omnes, 
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_ It is with no slight pain that we find arms of so questionable a 
nature in the hands of one whom we sincerely wished to ser ae 
as a man of talent and piety, how much soever we may differ from 
him on the subject of dissent. Through the sides of the church 
he has deeply pierced our common christianity. If, as is very 
possibly the case, he be a minister, let him never from his own 

ulpit venture again to repeat the consolatory promise of our 
Sak csber to his assembled church, lest he remind his hearers, as 
will inevitably be the case, of “an old ragged wig,” &c. which he 
has so indecorously associated with it. e cannot ayoid hazard- 
ing a reflection which has often occurred to our minds, and which 
this rash volume has much tended to confirm, that religion, 
where it really exists in the establishment, is usually of a more 
sober, solid, retired, decorous kind than among the dissenters. 
We admit the charge of surplices and steeples: but with all our 


faults, the love of jesting upon sacred things is by no means a 


common failing in the true members of the established church. 
In examining the work under consideration, it has been our 
conscientious endeavour to discover and weigh the separate ar~ 
uments which the author has thought fit to produce. This, 
dient on account of the medium of exhibition, is no easy task, 
His obvious intention is to leave on the mind of the reader a 
fixed impression that the church of England is a most ludicrous 
and ridiculous object; an effect which every intelligent reader 
well knows may be produced without any great expense of candid 
or legitimate argumentation. 
There is no prodigal exhaustion of learning or divinity in the 
volume of the Legend. It appears as if the author had first col- 
lected his facetious stories in the margin of his copy of Joe 
Miller, and afterwards contrived to find or form a suitable niche 
for their admission. Were we converts to the Shaftesburian 
apophthegm of ridicule being the test of truth, (an apophthegm 
which ought to be engraved, literis uncialibus, as the running- 
title of the Legend,) we doubt not we could relate full as many 
delectable stories on the other side of the question; but we disdain 


_ the artifice, as neither recrimination nor satire can possibly elicit 


truth or promote piety. Our future remarks will therefore be 
** more in sorrow than in anger.” We will not, however, con- 
ceal our opinion that the work, as a whole, is offensive, grossly 
offensive; and that, in mb its arguments from its invectives, 
we are attempting to analyse the disgusting pages of a jést-book. 


Had the church committed all the crimes imputed to it by the 
wildest of its accusers, she could not deserve a more brow-beating 
judge than the anonymous author of the Legend. We must 
therefore patiently adopt the well-known words of meek Richard 
Hooker, and endeavour to imitate his spirit: “ to your railings | _ 
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say nothing, to your arguments I say as follows.” Wecannot, 
however, be surprised that our author so much delights in adorn- 
ing the church with a motley coat and bells, when even those of 
his own brethren who cannot conscientiously agree with him, that 
the Roman Catholics ought to be eligible to the most responsible 


offices of a protestant government, cannot escape his ridicule. 
For example, 


“ And now, my good Jonathan, I begin to opine, that your face is 
prodigiously lengthened, and that horror is creeping through all your 
veins, at the mere apprehension that I, your orthodox brother, a big 
wig of the old school, and the elder branch of a family, time imme- 
morial, distinguished for its salutary abhorrence of wicked papishes, 
because our great-great grandfather had some recollection that his 
old maiden aunt had related how one of her ancestors was cruelly 
burned at the stake in the days of the bloody Mary ; that I, so | 
descended and having such cogent reasons for detesting every rag 


of every garment of the scarlet lady of Babylon, am now about to 
espouse her cause.” 


Till we perused this foolish passage we imagined that every 
protestant eye was accustomed to weep, and every protestant heart 
to bleed at the very thought of the dying pangs of our venerable 
martyrs ;—but these were the dreams of childish sensibility; it 
was reserved for the present century, and the present work, to 
elicit a jest from so agonizing a subject ! | 

We pass by these charges of wilful artifice and disingenuous- 
ness which our anonymous author .has alleged most liberally 
against Mr. Cunningham, in order, to proceed, to discover the 
exact grievances of which he has to complain in the established 
church. The dreadful bill of indictment, (page 281) consists 
of various counts; charging us concerning sundry ** communion- 
rails; pictures of Moses and Aaron, the belief, surplices, fonts, 
and beadles’ staves with the image of the saint of the parish 
on the top,”—none of which our accuser gravely avers can 


‘be found in the Bible! We shall not of course waste the time, 


or insult the understanding, of either our brethren of the church, 


‘or our more candid and sensible friends among the dissenters, 
a. a on charges so obviously frivolous and vexatious. 


e therefore hasten on ; for if we are systematically to clear the 
ground of such petty obstructions before we are suffered to pro- 


ceed, we may cover with replications and rejoinders as much 


paper as ever graced an exchequer process, before we come fairly 
to the important points at issue. 


We cannot, however, but advert in a transient manner to a 


long dispute between Mr. Cunningham and the Legend, respect- _ 
-ing the principles and character of Charles the First. In a his- 
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torical point of view, the question is certainly curious and impor- 
tant: but our feeble optics have not discovered the absolute ne- 
cessity of its minute discussion in the present controversy. We 
wish the church to stand on its own base; it needs not the adven- 
titious aid of King Charles’s character, however good, to prop 
its venerable bulwarks. It can answer no good purpose to raise 
the ghosts of departed episcopalians and puritans to settle a dis- 
pute in our days, which they could not settle in their own. It is 
not fair or conclusive to adduce either Archbishop Laud as a 
specimen of the church of England character, or Oliver Cromwell 
as the representative of the dissenters. Times have changed, and 
we are changed inthem. Where shall we find either a churchman 
or dissenter of sense and piety to vindicate a thousandth part of 
the strong things which were said or done by either party, from 
the time of the reformation, to the illustrious moment of the 
Hanoverian accession to the crown? Why then, in equitable 
dealing between persons anxious for truth, should reprobated 
deeds or reprobated characters be so triumphantly adduced by 
the adverse party while they are disowned and avoided by their 
own. The very best writings on either side of the dispute in 
question must be read with some allowance. Not that we are neu- 
trals in the controversy, or that we think the balance of things ex- 
ceptionable was perfectly equal ;—far from it; but our meaning is, 
that after all these and similar discussions, the church of England, 
and the dissenters in the present century, remain just as they 
were at first, and that not one advance has been made towards 
the genuine merits of the controversy between them. 

As, however, we have adverted to the dispute respectin 
Charles, we cannot but remark the inconsistent way in whith 
the Legend has discussed the subject. A more complete in- 
stance of the lowest artifice of special pleading cannot be 
found, than our author’s argument respecting the murder 
of that sae He first attempts to prove that the pu- 
ritan party had not the chief hand in his death; or that if they 
had, it was “ an act of dire necessity,” for which the regular 
course of human laws had not provided, but which was notwith- 
standing absolutely requisite for the preservation of the common- 
weal. We are no admirers of this species of ratiocination.' Let 
the author choose his position and adhere to it. Ifthe act were 
really meritorious, as he attempts to prove, it was unfair in him 
to deprive the puritans of the allowed che of being its authors; 
but the very attempt which he has made to bring it home to 
episcopalians, or to all parties unitedly, evinces his - har as to 
its defensibility. He quotes Towgood with applause as admitting 
it was a ** bold illegal stroke,” yet observes in his own person 
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that the actors in it were ‘men of inflexible integrity and virtue.” 
We give at present no opinion on the subject, except that both 
these propositions cannot be true, as logicians express it, eodem 
modo, secundum idem—ad idem—et in eodem tempore. 

The first important argument which the Legend brings for- 
ward against the Church of England, is that she criminally re- 
sembles the Church of Reme. In vain, alas, did our Latimers, 
and Cranmers, and Ridleys, and Hoopers, bleed to emancipate 
us from the chains of papal superstition, which after all their 
efforts bind us it seems as firmly as before. But how is the point 
attempted to be proved ? Why truly thus. The churches of 
England and of Rome are both endowed, for this he considers as 
a horrid grievance, and both use surplices and fonts :—wherefore 
&c. Q. k. D. Admirable argument! We shall not attempt re- 
futation ; but shall only say.that if it be legitimate, a barrister 
and a bashaw are the same, because egch happens to wear three 
tails; or better thus, | 


Philosophus amat Sophiam, 
Thom. Jones amat Sophiam, 
Ergo, Thom. Jones est philosophus! Q. E. D. 


But a more serious proof occurs. We resemble Rome in our 
spirit; the alleged proof of which is that our bishops and clergy 
have always been the most strenuous opposers of Catholic eman- 
cipation. We hate, it seems, our very brethren. Persecution 
is our favourite weapon; a two edged sword, with which we wan- 
tonly cut and slash, like a raw midshipman in his first engage- 
ment, both ways: so that neither Protestant dissenters, nor 
Roman Catholics can escape our rage. 

In reference to this injurious identification of the English with 
the Romish church, on account of their alleged similarity in the 
article of intolerance, we can cheerfully appeal to facts ; of which 
the present almost unlimited (quite unlimited as far as conscience 
is concerned) legal extension of the Protestant dissenter’s privi- 
leges is an illustrious specimen. ‘The spirit of the members of the 
English church has in a laudable degree kept pace with the in- 
creasing light of successive ages, whilst the narrow policy of the 
Romish communion remains in every period much the same. 
Of this truth, the late and present events in France, Spain, and 
other places, is a convincing proof; and we could wish that those 
who so much delight to identify the spirit of the ~— hierarchy 
with that of Rome, would practically ascertain the difference by a 
few months’ residence in the south of France, or in the territories 
of the petticoat-embroidering king. : 

But the point in which we are alleged most intimately to sym- 
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bolize with the church of Rome, is in the absurd doctrine of 
transubstantiation,  They—(the Papists] eat their God.”— 
‘‘ but there is another church which believes nearly the same 
thing.” Legend, p. 42. We think we see our readers adjustin 
their glasses and opening their atlas to look in the wilds of Nort 
America, or beyond the mountains of the moon, for the tribe of 
savage cannibals to whom our author alludes. But, alas! a map 
of England will suffice for the purpose. How much precious 
blood would have been saved had this lucky discovery been made 
in Queen Mary’s reign! For the first time, it appears that the 
frequent dialogues recorded by our om SREY on the subject 
of transubstantiations were mere logomachics! Unhappy England! 
Thy reformers, the compilers of thy venerable liturgy, men who 
were once accounted wise as well as holy, perished at the stake 
like fools for want of knowing their own meaning ! ‘They thought 
they did not believe the absurdities of transubstantiation,—they 
suffered torture and death, ‘ not accepting deliverance,” rather 
than even verbally admit them; yet after all, unhappy infatuated 
men ! left them to their posterity as their most solemn bequest !— 
We had resolved to be calm ; but what, as upright and impartial 
men, can or ought we to say to so malignant, so impudent a 
misrepresentation? We live in an age of miracles, otherwise we 
could never have expected to see the day when all ‘ who tremble 
at the doctrine of transubstantiation” (Page 42) should need to 
be warned against the church of England. We thought if there 
were any one point in which our secession from the doctrines of 
the Pope was more obvious and undeniable than another it was 
the one under consideration. Now for the proof of the contrary. 
‘** Let those who tremble at the doctrine of transubstantiation 
read the 28th article of the Church of England; and that answer 
in the catechism which most unequivocally affirms the real pre- 
sence in the bread and wine.” | 

First for the Caiechism. The passage referred to, and which 
the author has cited at the foot of the page, is an answer to the 
what is the tward part, or thing signified >—Ans. 
‘The body and blood of Christ which are verily and indeed taken 
and received ly the faithful in the Lord’s supper. We discern 
nothing here to support our author’s construction. The body 
and blood of Christ are expressly affirmed to be things—(not pre- 
sent, as he asserts,) but stgnified; and the limitation of their re- 
ception to the faithful sufficiently evinces that nothing but a spiri- 
tual participation was intended, for the corporal or real presence 
would make all who received the elements partakers of the body 


and blood of Christ. We envy not our author that commemo- 
ration of “the exceeding great love of our master and only 
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saviour dying for us, and the innumerable blessings which 
by his precious blood-shedding he hath obtained to us,” in 
which the great master of the feast is not present to the true 
believer. 

Now for the Article, which our author has onfy referred to, 
and not quoted, as he did the expression from the Catechism. 
‘The probable reason of this studied difference will be obvious to 
every candid mind, as soon as we have supplied the defect. The 
exact words are: ‘ The supper of the Lord is not only a sign of 
the love that Christians ae to have among themselves one to 
another; but rather is a sacrament of our volaeniah by Christ’s 
death; insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith 
receive the same, the bread which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Christ ; and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking 
of the blood of Christ. Trahsubstantiation (or the change of the 
substance of bread and wine), in the supper of our Lord, cannot 
be proved by holy writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of 
scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given oc- 
casion to many superstitions. ~The _— of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten in the supper only after an or: and spiritual man- 
mer, and the mean whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the supper is faith. ‘The sacrament of the Lord’s su 
per was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worshipped.” 

What words could possibly be more plain and decisive! We 
now evidently perceive the reason why this article was only re- 
ferred to, and not formally produced. Were it necessary, we 
could cite numerous — from the homilies and liturgy, to 
say nothing of the standard authors of the church, to show the 
palpable falsehood of this libel. We shall, however, content our- 
selves with one remark, namely, that every respectable dissenter 
will by this time have blushed and grieved at having obtained 
so disingenuous an advocate. 

The Legend has attempted to strengthen its assertion by a 
reference to the posture in which our communicants receive 
the bread and wine, intimating pretty broadly that it is an act 
of worship, though the rubric expressly asserts the contrary, as 
well as the latter part of the article which has been just tran- 
‘scribed. Having annihilated our author’s main proof, it is 
scarcely necessary to rebut this feeble auxiliary. ‘The attitude is 
allowedly no essential point; if it were, our dissenting brethren 
are fully as heterodox as ourselves, since a recumbent, and not 
a sitting posture is undeniably that in which the twelve disciples 
first received the Lord’s supper. We however prefer kneeling, 
not only as an attitude highly proper and reverent in itself, but 
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as having been first introduced to distinguish the genuine adorer 
of the Son of God, from the Arian who refused to do homage 
in his presence. ‘These are not times in which the accustomed 
ancient exterior gestures of respect for the ever blessed Redeemer 
ought rashly to be relinquished. If it is thought fair to goad us 
with the dread of popery, we might justly retort, that the Pope 
of Rome himself is the only person in Christendom, except the 
Protestant dissenter, who claims to sit whilst he receives the eu- 


_charist !! We wish, however, that such questions, on both sides, 


should rest on their own merits, or, as ‘Dr. Marsh would say, 


on abstract reasoning. 


Another class of objections which both the Legend and the 
New Covering bring forward with considerable prominency, is 
the alledged exceptionable nature of several of our occasional 
services. Here we might again expatiate pretty widely, but 
must confine ourselves to the Burial Service only, which we se- 
lect, partly because each of these authors seems to consider it 
as the very strength and marrow of the whole argument, 
and partly because it affords us, as will be seen hereafter, a 
notable occasion of introducing to our readers the New Cover- 
ing, which hitherto we have not had an opportunity of bringing 
forward. 

This last work is evidently written in Mr. Cunningham’s 
manner, though with a very inferior rate of genius. More 
than a fourth part of the volume elapses before we obtain a 
sight of the Cushion, which event, after all, is insipidly brought 
about in an awkward sort of way, by dint of a tedious journey 
to Westmoreland in a * one-horse chair.” In the mean time 
we are amused, to no purpose as respects the tale itself, with 
episodes of Johanna Southcott; the “ poor weaver,” (whom we 
cannot but esteem ) the fine lady thrusting “ stalks of wheat into 
her ridicule,” &c. in all which, however, we are happy to dis- 
cover, what to us, whether in dissenter or churchman, is the best 
of all qualities, a pious mind. : 

These things premised, we return to the mooted point, on 
which we are constrained to make a remark which has often been 
forced upon our attention; namely, that our dissenting op- 
ponents, in animadverting upon the Burial Service, seldom 
think it necessary to quote it with correctness. Thus the author 
of the New Covering, in reciting the important words “ In sure 
and certain hope of THE resurrection to eternal life,” omits the 
definite article before the word resurrection, which we can scarcely 
suppose to be a typographical error, as the same mistake occurs 
twice, and the sentence, thus mutilated, is made the foundation 
of considerable comment. ‘That the omission was important, the 
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following extract from Wheatley, on the Common Prayer, will 
abundantly confirm : 


« The phrase of committed his body to the ground, implies, that we 
deliver it into safe custody, and into such hands as will faithfully re-« 
store it again. We do not cast it away as a lost and perished carcase, 
but carefully lay it in the ground, as having in it a seed of eternity, and 
in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life ; not that we 
believe that every one we bury shall rise again to joy and felicity, or 
profess this sure and certain hope ct the resurrection of the person that 
is now interred. It is not Hts resurrection but Tue resurrection that 
is here expressed ; nor do we go on to mention the change of us vile 
body, in the singular number, but of our vile body, which comprehends 
the bodics of Christians in general. That this is the sense and mean- 
ing of the words, may be shewn from the other parallel form, which the 


church has appointed to be used at the burial of the dead at sea.’ 
Wheatley, (Oxford, 1810) p. 496. 


Admitting, however, what we confess to have been very possi- 
ble, that the omission of the definitive article was unintentional, 
we dare not apply this judgment of charity to the following inter- 


polation. We will cite the whole prayer exactly as it stands in 
the New Covering. 


** Almighty God with whom do live the souls of them that depart 
hence in the Lord, and in whom the souls of them that be elected after 
they be delivered from the burden of the flesh, be in joy and felicity ; 
we give thee hearty thanks that it hath pleased thee to deliver this our 
brother out of the miseries of this sinful'world ; beseeching thee that it 


may please thee of thy gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the 
number of thine elect, and to hasten thy kingdom; that we with this 


our brother, and all other departed in the true faith of thy holy name, 


may have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in 
thy eternal and everlasting glory, Amen,” 


We confess we were not a little startled on reading the words to 
which our author has so forcibly directed the attention by means 
of Italic characters, It certainly appears from this passage, that 
the church, without equivocation, asserts over every individual, 
that he has departed in the true faith of God’s holy name, an asser- 
tion which no conscientious clergyman could possibly venture to 
repeat. Yet here we find it openly transcribed, glaring as the 
noontide sun, as part of the burial service of the established church. 
But what will our readers think when they discover, as they will 
inevitably do, by turning to the prayer-book, that the whole of the 
exceptionable clause is merely the poetical license of the tran- 
scriber, and that not a single syllable of the kind occurs in the 
service from which it professes to be taken! The real words are 
simply these, That we, with all those that are departed in the true 
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faith of thy holy name, may have our perfect consummation, &c. 
There is not a syllable about our brother and all other. Surely we 
need no better evidence of the general excellency of the church 
services than the fact that they almost always stand in need of 
being garbled or interpolated before they can be censured. Of 
the perfidiousness of the practice we say nothing. 

The church no where in the burial service asserts the salvation 
of the deceased. If she speak of “ joy and felicity,” it is only for 
those ‘ that depart hence in the Lord ;” or as it is expressed in 
the next line, “ the souls of the faithful.” * ‘The strongest expres- 
sion which necessarily applies to the deceased is the prayer that 
«¢ when we shall depart this life we may rest in Christ as our hope is 
(not sure and certain hope as it is often quoted,) this.our bro- 
ther doth.” There is no man but a deliberate suicide of whom 
we may not fairly say, let us hope that he found repentance and 
mercy even in his last hour; though, as has been well observed, 
the lower degrees of hope in these cases are oftentimes but one 
remove from despair. Weare willing, indeed, to admit, that the 
service was intended chiefly tor an age of strict discipline, in which 
none should be permitted to remain in the outward and visible 
communion of the church, and consequently be intitled to Chris- 
tian burial, who were not giving evidence of being its inward and 
spiritual members; and that consequently the form was composed 
in a judgment of charity, so as to apply ina most beautiful man- 
ner to'the genuine believer. All, therefore, we contend for is, 
that there is nothing so necessarily specific as ought to incline the 
most conscientious clergyman to shrink on account of the objec- 
tions which are so often brought against this service. 

We come now to the trite question respecting the propriety of 
a legislature in certain cases demanding subscription to catalitiabied 
articles of religion. This important question our limits will not 
spree us at present to discuss. As, however, the author of the 

egend dwells with considerable emphasis on the “ cruelty ” of 
this practice as far as it excludes dissenters from our universities 
and public schools, we must be permitted to make a remark or 
two upon the subject. ‘The charge against us is twofold; first, that 
we require subscription to articlen: secondly, that the articles to 
be subscribed are inconsistent with themselves. We regret that 
we cannot now afford space for entering into the real merits of the 
question. We shall only say in one word that the practice is fully 
justified by the acknowledged right which every voluntary corpo- 
ration possesses of binding itself by rules and limitations. The 


* The New Covering, in quoting the above-mentioned passage, reads by mistake, 
** the souls of them that be elected.” 
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policy of the system is indisputable, nor can we see any good effect 
which appears likely to follow by converting the shades of our 
academic bowers into noisy scenes of religious contention, which 
would inevitably be the case were subscription abolished. With- 
out, however, entering into the question, we think it very fair to 
advert, by way of argumentum ad hominem, to the conduct of our 
opponents themselves on similar occasions. A single fact may suf- 
fice. ‘The academy at Homerton is universally considered as the 
dissenting Oxford. The conductors and students are, we believe, 
of the nchapeielient class ; that very connection to which the au- 
thor of the Legend appears to belcade, Is it then, credible, that 
amidst all the outery against academical subscription, Homerton 
is as strict as Oxford and Cambridge themselves? Yet such is 
the fact, which we can readily prove, as we happen to have before 
us a copy of the articles which are expected to be signed by every 
member upon his admission. ‘The copy in our possession ts 
printed ; but we are not aware that it was ever published. It con- 
sists of ten articles without titles, but which may be thus ana- 
lyzed: 

1. Natural religion,—the being of a God--revelation--mysteries. 

2. That the being and perfections of the Deity are discoverable 
by the light of nature. ‘Che Trinity in Unity. 

3. Election, and non-approbation. 

4. Paradise—covenant of works—the fall—imputed guilt. 

5. The new covenant—how, when, for whom, and by whom 
undertaken. 

6. Particulars respecting the incarnation, and for whom Christ 
suffered. 

7. Imputed righteousness. 

8. Human impotency—irresistible grace—holiness—passiveness 
of man in conversion. 

9. Final perseverance and the indefectibility of the elect. 

10. Particulars respecting the resurrection of believers. 

So much for the general principle of academical subscription, 
which it appears that the Dissenters, even the Independents them- 
selves, acknowledge by their own practice to be both equitable and 
expedient. Whatever arguments may be adduced to justify the 
system at Homerton will apply to larger societies. We do not 
deny that a number of Dissenters have a full right to support or 
endow a college for the education of persons of their own senti- 
ments, and so to regulate the terms of admission as virtually to 
exclude all others. And why may not the argument be extended 
to a larger scale? For what is a civilized nation, but a company 
of persons agreeing to govern and be governed by certain regula- 
tions, one of which is, ‘* We will establish such a system as is 
most agreeable to our general wishes, and in order to prevent de- 
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rangement in our affairs by the admission of improper persons— 
persons who would be glad to see our whole fabric overturned— 
we wiil mutually adopt certain securities and tests.” It would be 
as fair to object to the caution-money usually deposited at enter- 
ing the universities, as to the required subscription. But what, 
it may asked, becomes in the mean time of the dissentients to the 
aforesaid national contract? Evidently they are placed in the 
same condition as the minority amongst the Homerton subscri- 
bers. In all societies the majority must bind the minority, and 
those who dislike the rules of the society may withdraw from its 
company and privileges. A subscriber of half-a-guinea to the 
Bible Society may as fairly complain that he is not intitled to 
vote at the committees of that institution, as a dissenter, that he is 
not eligible to the judicial bench. It would not be enough that a 
person thus elevated should even act with strict neutrality, for 
every society requires that its leading functionaries should enter 
completely into its views, and actively maintain its principles, 
neither of which a true dissenter could honestly perform. 

But as the church was not only reproached with requiring sub- 
scription, but subscription to articles inconsistent with themselves, 
we think it very fair to retort the charge, and to assert, that were 
the numerous confessions of faith, which are to be found on the 
admission-books of dissenting congregations and dissenting aca- 
demies, to be placed as the thirty-nine articles have been upon 
the bed of Procrustes, they would suffer infinitely more from 
the operation. We adduce as a case in point the confession of 
Homerton itself. We are not disposed to deny to this formular 
what the orthodox dissenters usually allow to the established creed, 
that it is upon the whole tolerably correct and scriptural. Yet it 
needs not to be placed upon the above-mentioned couch, in 
order to be proved at once both redundant and defective. Of 
the creed of the establishment we leave our readers to judge for 
themselves; of the formulary we observe, among many other 
instances, that there is not a single sentence respecting the sa- 
craments of baptism and the Lord’s supper; respecting the 
general resurrection, or the existence of future punishments, all 
which are doubtless articles of prime importance. As an example 
of positive inconsistency, we quote verbatim the following passage 
without addition, disjunction, or omission. 

“God from eternity unchangeably ordained whatsoever comes to 
pass, yet so as that he is not the author of sin, nor is violence offered to 
the will of the creature ; though he unchangeably knows whatsoever will 
come to pass, yet he has not decreed any thing, because he foresaw it 


would come to pass on certain conditions. By his decree some of man- 
kind are predestinated to everlasting life.” 


We confidently challenge the most learned members of the dis- 
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senting Oxford to produce in all our articles, homilies, liturgy, 
and services, so suicidal a paragraph. We say nothing of the 
impropriety of thus entering into an argument respecting God’s 
reasons for his conduct in a matter wholly beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and asserting that this specific motive was, ‘* Lecause be fore- 
saw it will come to pass on certain conditions.” We refer only to 
the words as they stand, and as they are signed by the students of 
the academy. God is first para. to have “unchangeably or- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass;” this is immediately softened down 
into  unchangeably knows;” (an expression, by the way, not 
very intelligible:) in the next line we learn, that although God from 
eternity ‘* unchangeally ordained whatsoever comes to pass,” yet 
that he “ has not decreed any thing ;” and being thus taught that he 
has never decreed at all, it is added, ** by his decree some of man- 
kind are predestinated to everlasting life.” After all this, and much 
more which we could produce to the same purpose, with what face 
can our anonymous author, who, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, might have received his education at this very academy, 
take upon him to censure the supposed inconsistency of the thirty- 
nine articles of the established church ? | 

But we must hasten on ; for though we are rapidly approaching 
our limits, we have been hitherto only skirmishing with a few fly- 
ing objections, while the main phalanx on which Both the Legend 
and the New Covering place their chief dependence remains unas- 
sailed. We come, therefore, to the very nucleus and marrow of 
the question ; which is not merely that we are popish or heretical ; 
that our formularies are highly exceptionable ; that our clergy are 
vicious; that the whole system, in short, is diametrically opposed 
to what ought to characterize a truly spiritual establishment; but 
that no national church ought, wnder any circumstances, to exist ; 
that “they [the Dissenters] discern the impropriety of all religious 
establishments whatever.” Legend, p. 123. 

The New Covering is fully as explicit, though certainly not as 
sarcastic as the Legend. It introduces an amiable and religious 
man in the respectable walks of life, tearing himself with inexpres- 
sible pain and reluctance from the ministry, (not of a clerical 
apr or fox-hunter, or Socinian,) but of ‘* the dear man whom 

ie always venerates,” and who, it is added, “ not only preached 

the gospel and preached it faithfully, but was the very instrument 
of enlightening his mind and giving him just impressions of reli- 
gion.” ‘The tollowing dialogue ensues: 


“ What could, therefore, be the ground of his separation? I sup- 
pose, returned Mr. R , what he seems to have intimated, an odjec- 
tion to an ecclesiastical establishment. So then you believe it is worth 
while to quarrel about a few trifling modes and ceremonies, to split 
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society into a thousand divisions, to tear up the mound, and plant the 
dissenting artillery against the venerable establishment of our country, 
even though the doctrines preached in the churches be the doctrines of the 
gospel, and her ministers practice what they preach?” 


The author then goes on to disclaim the imputation ofa quar- 
relsome disposition ;” but recurs, like an honest man, to his former 
assertion. Now all this is manly and as it ought to be. We have 
a firm and frank avowal. ‘The parties are fairly at issue. A 
naked proposition is brought forward, which we are challenged to 
grasp and combat. How much better is all this than misquoting 
our Services, and attacking us with the petty arts of an insidious 
warfare. 

But while we admire the blunt explicitness with which the doc- 
trine is brought forward, we cannot sufficiently express our horror 
at the doctrine itself. It stands in direct opposition to all the dic- 
tates of experience, humanity, and reason. It cuts at the very 
roots of all improvement, for it is useless to prune the branches of 
a bramble or a thorn. It is, moreover, as novel as it is danger- 
ous; for not one of the reformers, not Calvin, nor Beza, nor even 
Knox himself had made the discovery. Their lamentation was, 
that the then existing governments were hostile to true primitive 
Christianity ; that they would not give their co-operation to the 
cause of God; but they never once dreamed that if such co-opera- 
tion were volunteered, it was to be peremptorily declined ; or that 
it was a mortal sin to attend the instructions of a minister, who 
‘* not only preached the gospel, but preached it faithfully,” because 
he happened to be of the same religion with the ruling party in the 
state. We can conceive no cruelty greater than for a govern- 
ment professedly Christian to suffer a whole people to ‘ perish for 
lack of knowledge ;” ov which is much the same thing, to consign 
them over to the casual instruction of a few self-appointed teachers, 
who, whatever their zeal and piety and talents, could not, under 
any circumstances, supply a tenth part of a numerous population. 
{t is true, and a truth in which we glory and rejoice, that Provi- 
dence can and will complete the great ends for which the gospel 
was sent; can and will ultimately evangelize the whole habitable 
globe; so that no opposition whatever, either human or infernal, 
shall finally triumph against the arm of Omnipotence. But the 
Almighty, we well know, usually works by means, one of the most 
powerful of which is the inclining the hearts of the children of 
men, especially men of influence and condition, to co-operate for 
the very end which he designs to accomplish. We do not say or 
think that God could not keep up a church, a pure and flourishing 
church, without the aid of princes, without the concurrence of 
rulers ; he has in some instances done this, and the fact affords no 
slight corroboration of the truth of Christianity ; but where has he 
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seen fit to extend this operation to any very large scale, to a na- 
tion, a continent, a world ?—or where shall we find the majority 
of any people persisting long in the profession, even the outward 
profession of the faith, after it was discarded by the ruling powers ? 
It is presumptuous to rely on extraordinary interferences of Pro- 
vidence, when the plain and obvious means by which God almost 
always works are in our hands. We, therefore, confidently avow 
our opinion, that the church of England is the great and under 
present circumstances, the indispensable bulwark of Christianity 
in this land, and that, without its salutary aid, all the religious 
knowledge and the piety which are at present found among dis- 
senting communities, would soon be lost in the surrounding dark- 
ness of infidelity and superstition. An establishment connected 
with the state would be necessary, were it only as a dead hedge to 
preserve the quick.” ‘True religion, under any form, has to oppose 
the natural depravity of the human heart, and the constant aggres- 
sion of external sin and temptation; so that, humanly speaking, 
(and * how can we reason but from what we know ?”) it would 
be soon lost and forgotten, were it not for the counteracting in- 
fluence of an establishment, which, with all its alleged faults, pro- 
vides for the reading of the word of God and the administration of 
the sacraments throughout every corner of the kingdom, thus 
preserving the external face of a Christian mig and pro- 
viding the means of infinitely higher advantages. e deprecate 
the inference, that the power and providence of God in defending 
his church, are thus virtually set aside ; our meaning, our sole 
meaning is, that as the Almighty usually works by means, and as 
the means appear to us, in the present case, to be only concen- 
trated in the established chiaiel the suppression of the means 
would indicate the intention of Providence not to bring about 
the end; so that should our establishment be ever abolished by 
law, we should view it as an omen that God was about to forsake 
us, as he seems to have done that unhappy country where the 
experiment was tried. 

Let us suppose a case: A Pagan king, and the leading mem- 
bers of his government, are converted to the knowledge and 
enjoyment of Christianity. What is their duty on this occasion ? 
Is it not most evidently to disseminate that knowledge which they 
believe necessary for the present and future welfare of their sub- 
jects? To this important end they would naturally appoint 
ministers, and see that they were remunerated for their labours. 
They would build churches, and, in. order to guard against the 
contingencies of mortality, would, as far as possible, endow them 
with revenues to maintain the high and heavenly cause for the 
benefit of future ages long after they themselves should have been 
numbered with the dead. Perhaps also they would adopt a similar 
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plan r ting colleges and schools. These would necessarily be 
guarded by such tests and securities as should prevent the admis- 
sion of persons not well disposed to the cause. But, according to 
the system of our authors, every step of this proceeding would be 
anti-christian. How pure soever might be the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of this church, no true disciple of Christ ought, it seems, 
to attend its service, because “ he has an objection to an eccle- 
siastical establishment.” It is “a church founded on acts of Parlia- 
ment,” (New Covering, p. 68.) so that as our Saviour asserted, that 
‘‘ his kingdom was not of this world,” every true Christian would 
be obliged in conscience to separate from such an establishment, 
and erect a new church on the principle of general independence. 
In a word, Christian kings and queens, whose highest attribute it 
once was to be the nursing fathers and the nursing mothers of the 
church of God, are to stand still in blank neutrality, without pre- 
suming to pollute ecclesiastical affairs by their secular and unhal- 
lowed touch. 

But another question arises. What is the line of conduct to be 
pursued by the aforesaid kings and princes towards those who de- 
sire to teach new and hitherto unauthorized opinions? Let the 
Legend itself for once answer the question. * It is sufferance 
they (the dissenters) plead for, not establishment; protection, not 
power.” Now is not sufferance—far more than sufferance— 

ranted by the English community to every conscientious seceder, 
both in forming, and what is much more, in promulgating his 
tenets? Every thing which can be claimed under the name of 
the rights of conscience is fully enjoyed, and base indeed would be 
that man who should attempt to disturb the sacred possession. 
‘Then why all this outcry against the “ persecuting spirit” of the 
established church ? Sha cate it seems whilst much is conceded, 
something is withheld. Mr. Cunningham imagined he had proved 
the practical impossibility of complete freedom trom all restriction, 
when he asked, whether a dissenter would willingly permit an 
atheist openly to disseminate his tenets upon Westminster Bridge, 
or a blasphemer, who professed to be the Messiah, to preach his 
horrid impicties, and boldly claim divine adoration in public. 
The Legend frankly avows, that this liberty of conscience ought 
freely to be conceded to the atheist ; but in its tender mercy would 
dispatch the other to Bedlam as a dangerous lunatic! ‘If such 
principles of universal license be admitted, his Majesty unwarrant- — 
ably interfered with the rights of conscience in the act against 
profane cursing and swearing, which are less evil to the commu- 
nity than the atheism which gives them birth. But, alas! what a 
solecism would it be in a professedly Christian country, for per- 
sons to be seen openly perambulating the streets cursing their 
Maker, whilst the police stood by, but was afraid to act, because in 
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sooth they chose to call legislative restraint an unfair interference 
with the rights of private conscience. A quaker cannot in consci- 
ence contribute his quota towards bearing the general burdens of 
the community; but were this to be panels as an excuse, no 

overnment could be maintained, for every man would soon find 
that his conscience had suddenly become unusually squeamish on 
the subject. Nay, a daring villain might plead, as has more than 
once been actually the case, that his conscience prompted him to 
assassinate the reigning monarch, and who, according to the pre- 
sent doctrine, could dare to interfere? We challenge both the 
Legend and the New Covering to disprove that these inferences 
are naturally and necessarily derived from the data laid down in 
these two works. 

We shall make but one remark more upon this part of the sub- 
ject, namely, that if unbounded license be what is pleaded for by 
any considerable number of the leaders of our dissenting interests, 
dissent is a far more dangerous evil than we have ever yet su 
posed. The majority of those who wander from our folds to the 
dissenting pastures usually assert, as their sole reason for the prac- 
tice, that though they love and prefer the church, they could not 
find in it that kind of spiritual food which they most desire. But 
what will persons of this neutral description think when they come 
fully to discover the real principles of some of their newly-adopted 
guides, and to be told, that though a minister * preach the gospel 
and preach it faithfully,” they ought to forsake his instructions on 
account of the polluted medium through which they are conveyed. 
Tt would be a libel on the dissenters te imagine, that a tenth or a 
fiftieth part of their congregations enter into the views which are 
so unequivocally broached in these two works. We state, there- 
fore, once for all, that in our remarks on the publications before 
us, our controversy has been with the individuals, and not with the 
body whom they profess to represent. As far as Christ is preached, 
even though it should be of envy and strife, (which, however, we 
are far from intending to impute as the motives which actuate 
those who honestly separate from our communion, ) we do rejoice, 
and will rejoice; but when sentiments are openly and unblush- 
ingly avowed, which, in their necessary consequences, strike at 
the very roots, not merely of ecclesiastical establishments, but of 
every constitution, civil, moral, and social, by which man is leagued 
to man, we should think ourselves guilty of sacrificing the dearest 
temporal and eternal interests of our species, if we failed to utter, 
in the most forcible manner, our unqualified reprobation. It is 
in vain for the maintainers of the sentiments in question to assert 
that they do not wish to behold the established church destroyed ; 
they must, they may, they ought, in conscience and consistency, to 
pray and labour to that end. Purgation will not suffice; the whole, 
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according to their hypothesis, is built on unjust and unchristian 
principles, and nothing short of overturning the foundation can 
cure the evil. Even allowing our doctrine and our worship, ab- 
stractedly considered, to be immaculate, we are still, on account 
of our connexion with the state, as much under the ban of pro- 
scription as antichristian Rome herself. We would however 
only request the writers of the Legend and the New Covering, 
who, whatever we may think of their princes on the subject of 
ecclesiastical government, profess to be really men of sense and 
piety, to lay bir hands upon their hearts; to forget for a moment 
the petty interest of sects and parties; and as in the sight of God 
to ask whether it would tend to the spiritual benefit of the present 
and succeeding generations, and to the general enlargement of 
the Redeemer’s kat py that their avowed principles should be 
universally adopted; and that christianity in future should be 
left to make its way in the world, without any public establish- 
ment for its propagation. If their conscience reply in the affirm- 
ative, we would say, proceed as you have begun, and enlighten 
the world; but if in the negative, as we most sincerely think 
would be the case, our advice is, whatever you may. think, yet 
for the good of the community, for the honour of your God, 
bury the secret for ever in your bosoms. 

We do not deny the practical abuses which are to be found in 
our establishment. We wish them to be known that they may 
be corrected, and not that the whole system may be voted a 


‘nuisance. Were the abuses multiplied tenfold, we should still 


give our support to the church; because these abuses are acci- 
ental and not necessary; modal and not essential; because the 
system seems born for better things, and will become, we doubt 
not, increasingly useful even to its oldest age. We have all the 


-essentials of faith and practise, our enemies themselves being 


judges; so that nothing is wanting but strict discipline to give 
effect to our standing rules, 


Whilst on the one hand we find ourselves thus opposed by the 
regular dissenters, we are introduced, by the two remaining writers 
whose works we have placed at the head of this article, to a more 
new and an increasing subject of apprehension. Planted by the 
hands of a man of Mr. Wesley’s character, (a man who, as Mr. 
Crowther informs us, (p. 117) “for more than fifty years succes- 
sively preached twice every day, and in his earlier years not in- 
frequently four ar five times,”—besides “ numberless exhorta- 
tions ;”—who for more than half a century “on the lowest cal- 
culation” trayelled four thousand miles annually, and durin 
his life delivered “not fewer than forty thousand sermons,” 
methodism could scarcely fail to become a strong and healthy 
plant. It was cradled in the storm, without any of those sources 
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of enervation which belong to most other establishments. The 
preachers were usually men raised from those walks of life in 
which the human body is inured to fatigue, and the mind proof 
against censure, ps apo and scorn. Several important ends 
were secured by this master stroke of policy; one of which was 
the certainty of procuring a regular supply of persons eager in the 
cause, and apt to be cooked according to the direction of their 
instructor; to say nothing of the prive of labour, so to speak, 
being here much cheaper than among men of education, so that 
even the trifling rank and pay of a methodist preacher would 
operate in the way of a bounty for replenishing their ranks, 
almost as much as bishopricks and deaneries in the established 
church. Of men like these, boldness, and patience, and persever- 
ance, were the characteristic weapons. ‘Their success was such 
as human foresight could scarcely have expected. Already does 
the number of their converts in various parts of the world amount 
to nearly half a million. In the united kingdoms alone the 
conduct the education of not less than a hundred thousand 
children. Nearly four thousand preachers have at different times 
been licensed in their connexion, besides innumerable local 
preachers. ‘Their influence has become so great, that even govern- 
ment uniformly pays the utmost respect to their petitions ; and 
so fully conscious are they of their importance, that the author of 
the Candid Inquiry, after lamenting that their preachers have 
not sufficient facilities for obtaining knowledge, goes so far as 
gravely to urge the propriety of the legislature’s furnishing the 
enormous sums requisite for establishing methodist colleges and 
schools ! 

‘The whole system under consideration is remarkably adapted 
to the purpose of forming proselytes, and retaining them when - 
made. ‘The preachers being of much the same calibre with their 
auditors, are able to address them with far more effect than if 
their learning and prudence were somewhat greater. ‘The mode 
of conducting the services is admirably accommodated to the 
taste of the auditory. The energy of the preachers, and the 
animation of the singing, have irresistible power over the minds 
of the lower orders of the community ; and the flame once kindled 
— with electrical celerity from bosom to bosom. ‘The first 
object is to excite attention, and this point once attained, the 
whole machinery of the system is put in action to draw the 
wavering individual into closer contact. ‘To recede is scarcely 
possible. By means of band-societies, class-meetings, love-feasts, 
watch-nights, and various other inventions, the initiated person 
is kept in a constant state of feverish excitement, and learns to 
view every thing through an artificial medium. There is a 
magical] attraction in the sound of * our people” which raises the 
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lowest member to a conscious interest and importance in tlre 
society. A due pyramidical subordination is preserved; the 

ple are connected with their preachers, the atts with 
each other, and the whole with the conference w ich regulates 
the society. The secession of individual Ry ep is pre- 
vented by what is called the conference-plan, by which the 
chapels are made over in fee to the nee tem body, by whom, and 
not by particular societies, the preachers and their circuits are 
appointed. This last regulation is highly politic, and preserves 
the attachment of the preachers to the conference, on whom they 
depend, in exactly the same manner as the Jesuits, scattered 
throughout the world, are kept subservient to the court of Rome. 
Mr. Crowther allows that their constant rotation of preachers, is 
‘‘ productive of many inconveniences and painful exercises.” 
The expenses incurred by such frequent travelling are enormous, 
and the utility of the plan i a religious point of view is more 
than questionable; but it is an essential part of the system, and 
cannot with safety be altered : for who does not perceive that if a 
minister were permitted to remain at a fixed place, sufficiently 
long to allow of an inseparable mutual attachment between him- 
self and his people, an imperium in imperio would be created, 
and secession perhaps ultimately ensue? It is not without diffi- 
culty that a congregation can procure the privilege of retaining 
the same minister two years in succession, and a third is carefully 
avoided. 

Considering the proud independence of the age in which we 
live, the implicit subordination of the members of the society is 
almost incredible. ‘Their discipline extends to the minutest 
actions of domestic life. Nothing can escape the notice of the 
guardians of the society. Domiciliary visits and public inqui- 
sitions are constantly in practice, and a member of the connexion 
cannot even change his habitation without carrying with him 
a certificate of his having had sufficient cause for removal.* 

From what has been remarked, it is evident that the metho- 
dists are an important and united body, and the question which 


* We throw into a note a few of the most peculiar rules of the society, as 
they appear ia Mr. Crowther’s publication. 

Page 255, et seg. We learn the rules of the Band-societies, most of which relate 
to the privilege claimed and granted of auricular confession, and reproof, . The 
questions which are added appear to us liable to much exception ; such as * Have 
you the forgiveness of your sins ?’”—‘* What temptation have you met with since 
our last meeting,” &c,—The directions of the band-socicties are very good consi- 
dering the classes of character to whom they ase usually addressed ; but to persons 
of education they must sound rather unpleasant, and many of them needless. 
** Carefully abstain from doing evil; in particular; 1. neither to buy nor sel] 


any thing at all on the Lord’s day. 2. To taste no spirituous liquor, no dram of 
: any kind, unless prescribed by a physician. 3, To be at a word both in buying 
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this circumstance, in connexion with the general tenor of the 
present article, has pe more immediately to our minds, is 
whether they are to considered auxiliaries or opponents to 
that establishment which we most conscientiously believe is and 
must be the chief'agent for the general religious instruction of 
the community. If auxiliaries, as they profess to be, we shall 
hail them with delight; but if, as we rather fear, the sure though 
slow and unintentional subverters of the national church, we 
cannot but consider all the good which has been effected, and in 
which, alstractedly considered, we most cordially rejoice, as no 
counterpoise for that superior good which must inevitably be 
prevented by the subversion of that venerable system, which 
alone snoeiden, on an universal scale, for the spiritual wants of 
the people. We shall endeavour to enter very briefly into the 
bearings of the subject. * 

To the real merits of this society, and to the good which in 
very many instances has been effected by their ministration, 
we are far, very far from being insensible ;—but we think that 
we perceive among them,—and we wish candidly to expostulate 
the question—many things which cause us to dread the too great 
diffusion of their system. We shall omit saying any thing of 
their discipline, or even of their creed, which however the author 
of the Candid Inquiry allows to be too much approaching towards 
Pelagianism. 

A most obvious and exceptionable feature of the society is su- 
perstition. Our readers will give us credit for not wishing to 
identify zeal in religion with fanaticism; for piety may be as ardent 
as that of “the rapt seraph who adores and burns,” without 
ceasing to be perfectly rational and sober. Mr. Wesley himself 
set the example of superstition, by the ridiculous tales of ghosts, 
presages, and inspirations which still continue to disgrace the 
accredited periodical organ of the society. In perfect consistency 
with this system, Mr. Crowther informs us with approbation 
that John Nelson took up a venomous serpent at the risk of his 
life, saying, ‘I have no enmity against it, and it has none against 
me.” A clergyman, he tells us, by his prayers, put a stop to the 
races of Haworth, the Almighty sending such showers of rain 
that they could not be conducted. John Hades predicted in battle . 


and selling, 4, To pawn nothing, no not to save life. 5, Not to mention the 
fault of any behind his back, and to stop those short that do. 6, To wear no 
needless ornament, such as rings, -ear-rings, necklaces, lace, ruffles, 7. To use no 
needless indulgence, such as taking snuif or tobacco, unless prescribed by a phy- 
sician,” &c. &c,— 
One of the most exceptionable things in the discipline of the methodists (for 
we haye no time to enter into their doctrines) is what is called making or re- 
newing their covenant, The Candid Inquiry has spent a whole chapter in re- 
probating the practice, and has forcibly pointed out its abuses, 
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that the French could not kill him. The extraordinary mercies 
which Europe has lately enjoyed are attributed to the passing of 
the new toleration act; which, adds Mr. Crowther very sagaci- 
ously, * I do not know that any other writer has remarked.” 
We are certainly amongst the zealous advocates for the doc- 
trine of a particular Providence, which is the very reason why 
we lament to see it thus abused; and if such instances are to be 
found in a respectable writer like Mr. Crowther, we can easily 
conceive, independently of numerous facts which have come to 
our own knowledge, how far superstition has been carried amongst 
the less intelligent classes of the methodist society. 

Another circumstance which we dread is, that in proportion 
as their numbers, and riches, and talents increase, a new and 
very exceptionable spirit is often generated. It is one great 
object of the Candid Inquiry to show that, in Ireland at least, the 
high tone of piety with which they professed to set out is awfully 
lowered; whilst the system still retains its former organization 
and efficiency. ‘The necessary results both political and eccle- 
siastical are obvious. We do not mean to deny that the great 
body may be respectable and patriotic characters, but what 
security have they given, or can they give, against dangerous in- 
novations either in faith or morals? They possess no regular 
creed embodied in unalterable forms. ‘Their most powerful 
pledge os course we except the inspired volume) is the princi- 
ples and conduct of Mr. Wesley. And how has this pledge suc- 
ceeded ? Which of his injunctions have they not violated? In 
ascertaining this one point we may guess at future probabilities. 
Mr. Wesley, it is well known, was most anxious that the con- 


nexion should not recede, either in spirit or practice, from the 


church of England. This was his repeated, his most sacred wish 
and injunction.* Some of his last words were, ‘“* O Lord, bless 
the Church and King.” He objected vehemently to his societies 


receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s supper in their own chapels 
instead of the parish church. 


as 


* He published in 1756 twelve unanswerable reasons for their not quitting the 
establishment, We select a sort of specimen, (Crowther, 61, et seg.) 


Reason Ist, Because it would be a contradiction to the solemn and repeated 
declarations which we have made inall manner of ways, in preaching, in print, 
and in private conversation.—6th, Because it would be throwing balls of wild- 
fire among them that are now quiet in the land, &c.—8, Because to form the 


plan of a new church would require infinite time and care, with much more wis- 


dom, and greater depth and extensiveness of thought, than any of us are master of. 
9. Because from some having barely entertained a distant thought of this, evil 


fruits have already followed, such as prejudice against the clergy in general, 
and aptness to believe ill of them; contempt (not without a degree of bitterness) 
of clergymen as such, and a sharpness of language towards the whole order, 


utterly unbecoming either gentlemen or Christians, 
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But on the subject of the present practice, and how far it ac- 
cords with the original principles of methodism, let facts speak for 
themselves. Under Mr. Wesley’s influence the conference of 
1786 would not even permit preaching in the hours of parochial 
service, except in four exempt cases, sey 1. When the 
minister is a notoriously wicked man ;—2. When he preaches 
Arianism or any other equally pernicious doctrine; 3. When 
there are no churches in the town sufficient to contain half the 

: people; 4. When there is no church at all within éwo or three 
| miles:’’ (Crowther, p. 92.) and even in these cases, it is added, 
‘* we advise every one who preaches in the church hours, to read 
the psalms'and lessons with part of the church prayers.” Whereas 
now, it is an obvious fact that even in parishes where they them- 
selves allow the clergyman to be both a religious and an active 
man, and where the population is not larger than can be con- 
veniently accommodated in the church, the hours of preaching 
are permitted to interfere with the parish service, and the congre- 
gation thus drawn off never to return; a circumstance which 
could Mr. Wesley have anticipated it to the present extent, 
would, we doubt not, have embittered his last hours, and made 
him dread the ultimate effects of his own well-intended system. 
Even within a few months after his decease, whilst his repeated 
injunctions, we might have supposed, were still sounding in the 
ears of his admirers, they went so far as to draw lots in full con- 
ference, whether they should have the eucharist in their own 
chapels or attend the parish church. 

But it is superfluous to produce particular instances, when it 
is notorious that the analien themselves do not sh to avow 
that Mr. Wesley’s predilection for the church was his ‘ weak 
side ;”’—a fault, however, which we fear they are in no danger 
‘i of adopting. As far as our own observation has extended, there 
“a is at present little difference of opinion between the methodists 
and the regular dissenters on the subject of that establishment, of 
pra: one is the avowed opposer, and the other the sot-disant 

iend. 

But we fear we have fatigued our readers with this painful 
discussion. We can most sincerely adopt the language of the 
vicar in Mr. Cunningham’s publication :— 


“IT cannot spend my time in examining these thorns upon the hill 


10, Because the experiment has been tried so frequently already, and the success 
never answered the expectation, &c, 

11. Because we have melancholy instances of this even now before our eyes, 
Many have in our memory left the church, and formed themselves into distinct 
bodies ; and.certainly some of them, from a real persuasion that they should do 
God more service, But have any separated themselves and prospered? Have 
they been either more holy or more happy than they were before ? 


' 
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of Zion, when I am mercifully permitted to gather its flowers,—Come, 
and let us look together at the goodly proportions, the majesty, the 
splendor of the temple, and listen to the promises of its mercy seat— 
and leave others to pluck the few weeds which have sprung up in its 
courts.”’ 


Such being our sentiments, it may naturally be demanded for 
what purpose we have entered into this extended discussion.— 
Certainly not from any feeling of hostility to our dissenting 
brethren;—but simply and solely to arouse, if possible, our sleep- 
ing fellow-churchmen to life and energetic exertion. Something 
must be done, and done immediately ; or else actum est ilicet,— 
the battle will be won before we have perceived the danger. As 
we profess ourselves to be practical men, it may be ry pea that, 
having expatiated so largely on the disease, we should attempt to 
point out a oagrt This is indeed no easy task ; its Sak is 
commensurate only with its importance; and having said so 
much on the subject in a late number, we shall confine ourselves 
on the present occasion to a few practical and obvious hints. 

First then we deprecate, in the most solemn manner, every 
thing like legislative or other invidious interference for the sup- 
pression of dissent. Both the natural and the chartered rights 
of conscience ought to be held for ever sacred. We desire no 
penal statutes, nor any abridgment of the ample privileges 
which all religious persuasions at present so happily enjoy. We 
by no means view acts of parliament in favour of the dissenters 
as mere skins of parchment, stained with an infusion of galls 
and copperas, and having a piece of sealing-wax dangling at 
one corner. Legislative opposition is as impolitic as it is cruel. 
The case of the Israelites is applicable to religious sects, the 
more they are afflicted the more they multiply and grow. The 
Methodists were absolutely persecuted into notice. It is true, 
this persecution did not come in an official shape; for Mr. 
Crowther informs us, page 54, that Sir John Ganson, chair- 
man of the Middlesex justices, waited on Mr. Wesley, in the 

name of his brethren, to say, That the justices had orders from 
the mesenger to do him and his friends justice, whenever they 
should apply; his Majesty being determined that no man in his 
dominions should be persecuted for conscience-sake.” Still, 
however, some wise justice, or wiser mob, would occasionally 
endeavour to compensate for what was considered by them as 
the ill-timed lenity of the higher powers ; till at length the great 
body of the dissenters found it expedient to join in legally ob- 
taining privileges, which, if left unmolested, they might never 
have thought it necessary to request. 

There is, then, we conceive, but one way in which the church 
can be preserved, namely ly “— united instrumentality of her 
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oninisters. Alarming as may be the present progress of dissent, 
we cannot but hope that, if in every village and parish through- 
out the kingdom there were suddenly to start up a clergyman of 
prudence, and zeal, and piety, and anxious to enter, as his duty 
requires, with affectionate interest into the spiritual concerns of 
his parishioners, dissent would «ultimately be starved for want of 
the necessary supplies; or would take refuge only in those pa- 
rishes which the legislature has left fairly open to its incursions, 
by not providing parochial accommodation sufficient for the 
worship of the united population. 

We are placed in circumstances in which nothing but sys- 
tematic, cool, and prospective measures can be of much real 
utility. ‘The disease is chronic, and requires not merely a few 
active and bitter doses, but a. constant course of alteratives to 
effect its subjugation. Dissent has gradually taken deep root in 
minds which at first steadfastly adhered in preference to the 
church, whilst they sought, as they professed, to hear her doc- 
trines from the pulpits of seceders. Every farmer well knows 
that the chief reason why sheep learn to break their enclosures 
is that their regular pasture is scanty, or their pool of water 
impalatable; but he knows likewise that the habit, when once 
acquired, is seldom lost, even though they should be removed to 
a more favourable situation. The great hope, therefore, of the 
church must be placed in preventing future secession, in cutting 
off supplies, and in attracting to itself those new recruits who 
would otherwise march to join its opponents. In this view, ca~- 
techizing and pastoral visiting, if wnversally adopted, might even 
yet do incalculable good. In almost every case the house of a 
pious dissenter is open to an active and religious clergyman, who 
may by Christian meekness and instruction soften down prejudice, 
and prevent the extension of an evil which he cannot at once 
eradicate. Perhaps many even of the older soldiers themselves 
might be induced to return to their deserted standards, when 
they found that its colours had become universally respectable, 
i its service productive of spiritual honour and advantage. 
Thus then we are arrived—we will not say at the regions of 
Utopia—but at the trite and obvious maxim that our clergy, in 
order to subdue their rivals, must, as a body, ** outpreach them 


. and outlive them.” 


The real or pretended faults of the clergy, for both go toge- 
ther to make weight, are the prolific seed of dissent. A | 
cogent story against the church operates more to its injury than 
fifty grave arguments to its advantage. Had Hooker been a 
bad man, his life would have excited more scandal than his in- 
valuable book could ever have removed. It is clear, therefore, 
that the general characters of the succeeding race of the clergy 
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will in a great measure decide the feelings and conduct of the public 
respecting the ultimate fate of the English church! We tremble 
to think, that we depend apparently upon the cast of a single 
die; but believing as we do that Providence has intended the 
religious establishment of this country for great and glorious de- 
signs, we do not despair that in his mercy he will bring into its 
fold such a constant supply of faithful men as shall support it 
amidst all its perils, and bring it off “ more than conqueror” 
from the attacks of its opponents. 

But in order to deserve the name which we have assumed of 
plain practical men, we ~ be told it is not sufficient to have 
urged the probability that dissent would in time die away of 
itself, were the clergy universally what very many of them cer- 
tainly are, without, at the same time, pointing out some specific 
measure for attaining so desirable an end. The fact, however, 
appears to be, that it is not by any one or more violent remedies 
that the church is to be preserved, and dissent annihilated, but 
by a wise and systematic combination of all these various means 
which the church herself has placed within the power of her mem- 
bers. We do not need a new temple, but merely “ a whip of 
small cords” to purify the present. Much, very much, will 
have been performed, when the public at large shall have become 
once interested in the question: we have humbly entered upon 
the high and honest endeavour to bring about this end, and we 
pledge ourselves not to lose sight of the subject till this shall _ 

ave become the case. 
- To effect then the great consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, we need no projecting or innovating spirit. The church, 


- we have asserted, has saved the power of renovation ia the 


collective agency of her members; she has provided for decays 
and dilapidations, and instituted a system, which, if fully acted 
upon, would restore her to that primitive glory which she derived 
from the blood of her martyrs and the suffrages of an admirin 


people. It is in the practical detail, and not in the system itself, 


that the source of all our disasters is to be found. 

Let us exemplify this in the case before us, of improper minis- 
ters being permitted to enter her connexion. What admirable 
provision has been made to prevent such a possibility! more 
than triple brass is interposed to prevent any thing in the shape of 
ignorance, indolence, heterodoxy, or immorality, passin iow 
sacred barriers which separate the priest from the people. In 
the first place it is expected, unless under peculiar circumstances, 
that the candidate for orders should be a graduate of one of the 
universities. By this limitation several objects are intended to 
be attained, and amongst others competent learning, both general 
and professional, with true church principles and morality of 
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¢haracter; the absence of any one of which, in a high state of 
university discipline, would have effectually prevented the indi- 
vidual’s arriving at the honour of a degree. A second pre- 
requisite is, that the candidate should have attained the full age 
of three-and-twenty years. Hence time is given for prayer, and 
study, and deliberation; the character is Renal and matured ; 
so that no boyish resolution, or parental authority, can be there- 
after pleaded as a motive for entering a profession for which the 
candidate feels himself unqualified. 

The next step is to procure testimonials of moral and religious 
character, from at least three respectable clergymen, who under- 
take to assert, from their own personal knowledge, that the 
candidate, who is affectionately styled * our dearly beloved in 
Christ,” for at least three years last past ‘ hath lived piously, so- 
berly, and honestly, and diligently applied himself to his stu- 
dies,” &c. which can never be conscientiously predicated of an 
irreligious, or immoral, or even an indolent man. - In order, 
however, to guard, if possible, still further against the admission 
of improper persons, a notice is em read during the time 
of divine service in the church or chapel of the parish in which 
the candidate resides, exhorting that if amy erson whatever know 
any thing against his principles, or his character, or any just 
cause why he should not be admitted to holy orders, he should 
openly declare the impediment. 

Thus prepared, the candidate approaches the bishop. His 
— are inspected. An examination ensues; in which the 

ishop has a full opportunity of discovering his learning, his 
orthodoxy, his personal religion, and his general ability for the 
important task which he’is anxious to undertake; in any one of 
which, if he prove deficient, the bishop has full power to dismiss 
him unordained. In addition to this he must undergo another ex- 
amination by the clergyman who is to present him to the bishop, 
and to whom the bishop is publicly to put the most solemn ques- 
tions respecting the candidate’s pe piety. Thus all having 
been done that human sagacity can effect to discover his real qua- 
lifications, the only remaining step is to exhort him to self-exa- 
mination, and to address to him the most awful questions which 
the montentous occasion can suggest. When the candidate 
fully answers these vast inquiries, deliberately professing himeelf 
to be moved by the Holy Ghost” to take upon him the office 
of a minister, human inquisition and meme can go no farther. 

To elude obstacles like these we might think impossible. ‘The 
church has fully done her part; so that there must be some most 
flagrant violation of piety and truth (we speak boldly because 
we feel strongly) in many individuals, before one single improper 
person can be admitted into holy orders. We shudder to reflect 
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upon the subject.’ Little did our ancestors think, when they 
wisely instituted these judicious forms, how many of the suc- 
cessors would incur the most complicated guilt by frittering them 
away to mere official ceremonies! 

It appears therefore from this one instance, and we might pro- 
duce many others, that what we need, is not a new organization, 
but that the system already established should be put ito its 
state of primitive efficiency. A strong feeling and expression ol 
the public mind on the subject would preduce irresistible effects. 
Were it once generally understood that the British people unani- 
mously and peremptorily demanded, in all who should minister 
at her altars, not merely professional decorum of character, not 
merely statute labour and stipulated observance, but a very high 
and heavenly tone of scriptural piety, and a life of unremitting, 
laborious, ardent, self-denying exertion; very few mere men of 
the werld would choose to enter the hallowed ranks of the 
priesthood. We deserve indolence and impiety while we con- 
sent to tolerate them. It is a lax state of public teeling on this 
momentous subject which produces the evils of which we com- 

lain; the cause and the effect act and re-act upon each other. 
There is always a sufficient quantity of piety and talent in the 
nation to replenish the church with able and conscientious mi- 
nisters, and it should be an understood thing, that we are deter- 
mined to have no other. ‘To fly from the church because our 
minister happens to be an improper character is the very way to 
increase the evil. Let us rm to the establishment, whilst we 
raise our voice against the abuses which have crept into it; and 
which, after all, are nothing in comparison of those which cha- 
racterize many other churches. If those whe sign testimonials, 
and those who examine them, the bishop who ordains, and the 
people who are to be instructed, are unanimous in demandin 
the meqeeite qualifications in their full spirit and intent, it will 
not be Jong before irreligious men will dread to apply for orders, 
and still more dread the care of a parish in which the people 
expect what they are by no means prepared to bestow. ‘Thus an 
opening would be made for those who would press in with pious 
eagerness to support the holy vocation which the others had re-. 
nounced. It is, we again assert, cautionary, prospective mea- 
sures, which we need. Let every per deol impress upon 
his son, every preceptor upon his scholar, every individual upon — 


his younger friends, the enormous guilt and infamy of under- 
taking the clerical office without corresponding qualifications ;— 
let such a feeling be more especially cultivated in our public 
schools, from which no small number of our clergy is selected ; 
—let the same : pan be constantly pursued by individual fel- 

governors, in our universities ;—let our prifits 


lows, tutors, an 
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and periodical publications speak the same language; above all, 
let our venerable fathers in the church use their united influence, 
learning, and authority, to produce this important result,—and 
it will not be long before we shall perceive the dawning of a 
brighter day than the Church of England, in all its glory, has 
yet enjoyed. 


. 


Arr. II.—Letters written ly eminent Persons in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth Centuries, to which are added Hearne’s Journeys 
to Reading, and to Whaddon Hall, the Seat of Browne Willis, 
Esq. ;—and Lives of eminent Men, ly John Aubrey, Esq.—The 
whole now first published from the Originals in the Bodleian 
Library and Ashmolean Museum, with liographical and literary 
Illustrations. In two volumes. 8vo. London. Longman and 
Co. 1813. 


WE know of no species of reading more interesting to a 1 
class of persons than that which comes under the title of liter 
anecdote. To those who feel interested in the gossip of the learned 
world, the letters before us will be sufficiently amusing. We are 
introduced behind the curtain, and perceive the great performers 
on the stage of time divested of their fictitious habits, and a 
pearing in the garb of ordinary men. ‘The title-page sufficiently 
indicates that there is no regular concatenation in the work; the 
whole is professedly insulated and desultory; for amongst the 
letters an sadinealgl of the principal authors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, some are to be found on almost every 
subject of inquiry. The editor has, however, deserved well of li- 
terature by the publication of the work, as anecdotes and cir- 
cumstances are here to be found which might be sought elsewhere 
in vain. We feel it impossible to give an analysis of the con- 
tents, and must therefore endeavour to attain unity in the pre- 
sent article by taking up in a general point of view the sub- 
ject on which the letters and narratives unitedly bear; namely, 
the general state of learning during the two centuries in which 
they were written. . 

The literature of our native island, even abstracted from the 
interest of local attachment, deserves in a high degree the at- 
tention of the scholar. We can retrace it amidst tlie obscure 
clouds of antiquity to those periods in which a barbarous war- 
song was its highest effort. ence returning, and marking the ~ 


silent lapse of ages, we arrive at a still blacker night, in which 


not Britain only, but also the whole of Europe, was involved. 
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A gleam of light sometimes indeed shoots for a moment acros¢ _ 
the horizon, but it is instantly lost in the surrounding darkness. 


Alfred, although a star of unequalled brilliancy, could not dispel 


so profound a gloom. The illustrious Roger Bacon, like the 


sun in a winter’s noon, shed a few transient beams; but at his 
departure the mist of ignorance became almost as impenetrable 
scene his appearance. But soon after this time light began 

adually to dawn, and our forefathers hailed with pleasure the 

rst indications of returning day. At length, about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, after a long-protracted twilight, 
the full lustre of science and learning burst upon the world with 
irresistible effulgence. So rapid indeed from this period was 
the pro of our national literature, that several authors have 
ventured, though without sufficient reason, to call the reign of 
Elizabeth our Augustan age. 

About the close of this reign commenced the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which we are now to compare somewhat in detail with that 
which immediately succeeded it. 

Adopting Lord Bacon’s classification of the arts and sciences, 
we shall divide all literary productions into works of judgment, 
works of memory, and works of imagination. ‘This arrangement 
is not, indeed, without inconveniences ; for it is a impos- 
sible to discover any artificial division which shall not occasions 
ally bring under one head subjects which we are accustomed to 
view as almost unconnected, and disunite others which appear 
naturally allied; but if, upon the whole, it be found simple and 
correct, it will better suit the present purpose than a more ela- 
borate arrangement. 

Under works of judgment mathematical literature claims the 
most conspicuous place. During the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, this important branch of knowledge was far from 
being an ired or a common attainment. Those studies 
which are usually classed together under the title of the mixed 
mathematics, were then too much obscured by the syllogistical 
reasoning and metaphysical subtleties of the schools to become 

nerally interesting: and the Aristotelean logic and philosophy 

ing still retained with almost undiminished reverence, the test 
of experiment was neglected amidst the clamours of verbal dis- 
putation. Under such circumstances it cannot excite wonder, 
that mathematical studies formed so insignificant a part of the 
learning of that period. It is true, indeed, that the writings of 
Lord had shown the folly of substituting theory for ex- 
es and of reasoning @ priori concerning what could be 
own we by analysis and induction; but great as was the re+ 
tation of this reformer, a general extirpation of ideas so 


eeply rooted could not be expected during the life-time of a 
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single individual. Boyle, the champion of the mechanical phi- 
losophy, following the plan of Lord Bacon, amassed an asto- 
nishing number of experiments, but evinced a truly mathema- 
tical indifference for all pre-conceived hypotheses and solutions. 
The Transactions also of the newly-instituted Royal Society had 
begun, even in the reign of Charles II. to render scientific lite- 
rature more popular as well as more worthy of attainment; so 
that every circumstance seemed to conspire to usher in the illus- 
trious man who was completely to emancipate the world from 
scholastic bondage, and to open to its view the true “‘ mathema- 
tical principles of natural philosophy.” From the time of Sir 
Isaac Newton both the pure and the mixed mathematics became 
every day more and more understood; so that not only the 
whole of the eighteenth century, but even the latter part of the 
seventeenth, may justly claim a decided and increasing superio- 
rity over the reigns of the Stuarts. The mathematics, strictly so 
called, were perhaps never more cultivated than about the time 
of George the Second; but the studies dependent upon them 
continued to make rapid advances to the very close of the cen- 
tury. Optics, mechanics, astronomy, cosmography, and various 
kindred branches of learning, were so much improved that eve 
man of education could readily have confuted the most =< 
mired theories of our earlier writers. But while we claim the 
i palm of mathematical literature for the eighteenth century, we 
eS should acknowledge that the foundation of that excellence was 
laid in the century preceding; for had not Lord Bacon taught 
men to reason,—had not Boyle and others collected facts for 
them to reason upon,—and, above all, had not the incomparable 
Newton existed, who to extensive knowledge of what others had 
done, to unequalled felicity in devising and applying new expe- 
riments where the researches of others were insufficient, to ma- 
thematical precision, to unwearied patience, and to an inex- 
haustible stock of data, added a native sagacity of an extent 
unequalled, we might still, like our forefathers, have been con- 
tent with substantial forms and occult qualities, and have dug 
for ever in the mine of science without a gleam of light to show 
us the riches with which we were surrounded. ‘i 
But it appears unnecessary to enter more fully into this di- — 
vision of subject, since mathematical works, though un- 
doubtedly a part of general literature, belong rather to the cul- 
tivation of science than to the progress of orship. But even 
in a literary point of view the scientific writings of the eighteenth 


century display far more taste and judgment than those of the 

<n of the other period under consideration. The chief 

end of the former appears to be to simplify and elucidate science ; 

of the latter to involyeit in mystery. The characteristics of the 
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one are brevity, selectness, and perspicuity; of the other, at- 
fected obscurity, tediousness, and want of critical discrimination. 
Were we, for example, to compare any well-written work on 
the new chemistry with the most admired alchemical writin 
of the reign of James the First, or his immediate successor, it 
would be difficult to decide whether our scientific knowledge or 
our literary taste would gain most by the comparison. But 
‘nothing perhaps shows the superiority of modern literature 
more than the contempt with which we view a numerous class of 
writings, which, in former days, were eagerly read and implicitly 
believed : I mean works of pretended magic, which even Lord 
Bacon himself expressly enumerates not amongst the ideal 
works of fancy, but with the deliberate efforts of the human un- 
derstanding. Of the general taste for works of this description, 
several curious examples occur in the volumes before us. 


In logic and metaphysics, which claim the next place under 


works of judgment, a very considerable change took place in 
favour of the eighteenth century. Logic, which had till then 
been abstruse and technical, and of little service except occa- 
sionally to silence a captious disputant, was now divested of its 
scholastic garb, and rendered practically useful both for the dis- 
covery ad the transmission of knowledge. Metaphysics also 
to be less characterized by mere verbal subtleties, and 
to be made subservient to ck information. The perspi- 
cuous though profound writings of Locke having greatly im- 
proved the national taste and judgment on these subjects, the 
wild speculations of the monkish writers began in consequence 
to be neglected, and metaphysical works of equal research, and. 
of far greater interest and usefulness, were substituted in their 
place. ‘Towards the close, however, of the eighteenth century 
the very name of metaphysical learning was disgraced by the ap- 
pearance of various publications, the especial aim of which was 
to reduce man to his primitive barbarity, and to exhibit laws 
and religion and civilization as unnecessary and unjustifiable re- 
straints. But the national taste for books of so pernicious a 
tendency did not continue long: antidotes were provided, and 
metaphysics has again become a merely speculative, and, so far 
at least, an innocent pursuit. It is, however, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that at the close of the eighteenth century that very 
science should have been converted into an engine of anarchy, 
which at the beginning of the seventeenth had been the avowed 
defender of divine right and unlimited obedience. 
Having thus incidentally adverted to political writings, it may 
not be improper to observe, that the perturbed affairs of the 


. seventeenth century produced many works of this nature which 


were highly admired at the time, but few of which continue to 
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be read by posterity. The writings of Hobbes, in particular, 
acquired an unusual degree of notoriety; and if dogmatism, 
self-conceit, party-spirited virulence, insatiable eagerness for 
novelty and paradox, and irreversible hatred for every thing 
established by laws, whether human or divine, be legitimate 
claims to celebrity, he may fairly contest the palm with the 
boldest speculators of any succeeding age. literature is, how- 
ever, considerably indebted to various political writings which 
appeared about the reign of Queen Anne. The Freeholder of 
Addison, in particular, by its ease and delicacy of style, in- 
fluenced the judgment of the not less in literature than in 
politics, and still continues to be read as a genuine production 
of truly classic taste. But even in the preceding century several 
authors of merit, among whom Sir William Temple shines most 
had evinced by their example that political 

writings might be rendered susceptible of elegance of style and 
politeness of discussion. ‘The times, however, were too momen- 
tous to allow men in general to devote much attention to these 
minor requisites of political writing, so that the majority of 
works of this nature, and especially of those which appeared 
during the civil wars and the subsequent political revolutions, 
possess little claim to attention except in the importance of the 
events which gave them birth. 

Among works of judgment, the theological writings of the two 
centuries remain to be compared ; and in no class of literary 
ductions will modern inferiority be so evident as in this. With 
a few splendid exceptions, the religious writings of the eigh- 
teenth century, when contrasted with those of the preceding age, 
appear superficial and unsatisfactory; so that for deep systematic 
information we are still compelled to resort to the scarcely portable 
volumes of our earlier divines. ‘The theologians even of Charles 
the Second’s reign were eminently learned and devout ; for though 
the sovereign himself was no patron of religion, he a men 
formed in a better school, and whose names will always live an 
eternal honour to the period of his reign. In works of polemical 
divinity the reign of James the Second is wholly unequalled, The 
important controversy which was then agitated with the Church 
of Rome elicited all the powers of our most able writers, whose 
works still remain inimitable specimens of deep erudition, irre- 
sistible argument, and exalted piety. If the eighteenth century 
can boast of any thing that may be esteemed an equivalent for 
these, it is to be found in those unanswerable works on the evi+ 
dences of Christianity, by which that age was distinguished 
above every other, and which were rendered peculiarly neces- 
gary by the circumstances of the times, eee 
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It may not here be improper to notice that remarkable change 
in our theological style which took place during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and which has influenced our — 
of this class almost ever since. In antecedent times, like I 
other literary productions, they had been disfigured by intricate 
ramifications and subdivisions, by awkward antitheses and un- 
natural conceits, and by the perpetual introduction of citations 
from the learned languages, all which faults rendered a change 
of manner absolutely indispensable. But in addition to this, our 
theological writings possessed a distinguishing character of their 
own in being iiiek: like those of the primitive Fathers, from 
the language of the sacred Scriptures, in such a manner that 
Biblical phrases and allusions were habitually interwoven with 
the general style and sentiments of each individual author. At 
various periods, and especially at the time of the inter-regnum, 
this kind of language had been made a mask for hypocrisy, and 
had even been profaned by an irreverent introduction into ordi- 
nary intercourse, and into assemblies convened for the dispatch of 
secular affairs. Hence the most sublime peculiarities of scrip- 
ture expression, and by consequence, of scripture doctrine, be- 
came the subject of indecent ridicule. The licentious wits of 
Charles the Second’s court, and even their royal master himself, 
who for the sake of mirth willingly forgave profaneness, thought 
themselves justified in ridiculing the technical phrases of scrip- 
ture, because they had h them repeated by the hypo- 
critical usurper and his adherents. Partly, therefore, as a matter 
of literary taste, and partly with a view of conciliating those who 
professed themselves disgusted at the usual theological style, 
several eminent divines edaptad a manner wholly new, and endea- 
voured as far as possible to convey the doctrines and precepts of 
revelation through the neutral vehicle of aunbniepeianel language. 
Their example was soon followed by others; so that, indepen- 
dently of those changes in language which apply to literature in 
general, it is easy, in many cases, to distinguish a divine of the 
eighteenth century, from one who flourished antecedently to the 
revolution, by this simple circumstance alone. In a literary view 
this change was undoubtedly an improvement ;—in a theological 
view, it is not the present object of discussion. ' 

Among works of memory, which were next to be enumerated, 
lan ages, history, and biography deserve the chief attention. 

- During the former century the modern tongues of Europe 
were not so generally studied in England as of later ears, but 


the languages of Greece and Rome were held in the highest 
estimation. A respectable knowledge of the classics was essential 
to a courtier; and even sovereigns themselves considered the 
translation and composition of Greek or Latin as no unworthy 
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employments for their royal leisure. James the First invited over 
and pensioned the learned Casaubon on account of his classical 
attainments; and it was no unusual practice to select learned 
members of the universities for conducting the affairs of state, or 
becoming the national representatives at foreign courts. . Not 
only were the writings of professed authors filled with learned 


quotations, but even the dispatches of government, and the 


speeches of senators and kings, could not escape the contagion. 
Every literary work of importance was written in Latin, and the 
formule and transactions of the public courts were recorded in 
the same language. But these very circumstances, while they 
rendered the Latin tongue extensively known, tended to debase 
its purity and elegance. Men studied it, not so much with a 
view to refine their style, and to enjoy the scarcely transferrable 
beauties of ancient writers, as in order to understand the technical 
jargon of public forms, or at best to be enabled to peruse.the 
works of their contemporaries, and barbarous scholastic authors, 
whose want of pure Latinity was not then considered as much 
deducting from their excellence. At the time of the common- 
wealth classical literature sunk rather into disrepute; for though 
Cromwell had the wisdom to appoint Milton as his Latin seere- 
tary, and to patronize learning as far as it was subservient to his 
own views, he had also the policy to check it wherever it might 
enlighten or elevate the minds of his countrymen, and thus render 
them impatient of a yoke which he well knew mere force, without 
the aid of bigotry and ignorance, could never have 5 gs 

At the Restoration, classical learning received but little coun- 
tenance from the reigning monarch. Charles, though an admirer 
of the sciences, and of his native literature, scarcely any 
relish for the writers of and time, 
the learnéd | es, tho not v studi — 
to regain much of their: beauty. ‘The 
general politeness of the court, the newly acquired taste for the 
graces of English composition, and the contempt into which the 
scholastic writers had fallen, all conspired to improve classical 
literature. But it is tothe writers of Queen Anne’s reign that we 
are chiefly indebted for the general diffusion of a more elegant 
taste in the study of ancient learning. 'rom this time, barbarous 
and _ technical in was studiously avoided ; so that, if during 
the eighteenth century we cannot boast of many classical scholars 
as indefatigable and ‘profound: as some that adorned an earlier 
period of lish history, we el nar a discrimination of 
taste, and a susceptibility for beauty in composition, which in 
times preceding were extremely rare. 
- In the number and excellence-of our translations we are indis- 
putably superior ; for at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
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a comparatively small part of the classic authors, especially of 
the writers in prose, had assumed an English dress; and of these 
the version was seldom pleasing or even intelligible to a merely 


modern reader. Weare indebted, however, to the latter part of - 


that century for Dryden’s translations, and, what is of still greater 


value, his prefatory remarks, by which the national taste was _ 


formed for admiring the excellent versions that were afterwards 
to follow, and some of which in consequence have met with a 
success almost unparalleled in the annals of literature. 

The eagerness which appeared in the seventeenth century for 
the classics, did not generally extend its influence to oriental 
learning. A few eminent divines and commentators were almost 
the only persons who acquired a knowledge of the eastern lan- 

ages, and this exclusively with an intention of becoming bi- 
blical students and critics. Even those illustrious Polyglots 
which have since been viewed as conferring immortal honour, 


not only on their compilers, but on the country itself, were unable 


at that time to awaken the public from their lethargy. Hebrew, 


and the critical integrity of the sacred text, though so closely 
connected with the a arn pursuits of that age, were by no 
means generally studied; so that the received text is indebted 
for its general purity to the critics of an earlier day. But the 
writings and example of modern travellers, the general spirit of 
literary emulation, and the facilities which have been opened for 
commercial gain and enterprize in the East, having brought 
oriental learning to a high degree of perfection, manuscripts have 
been diligently studied and collated, the sacred writings have 
received valuable illustrations, and an interesting field of general 
literature has been opened, with which our forefathers were 
almost wholly unacquainted. | 

Connected with the languages, though belonging rather to 
works of judgment, may mentioned grammatical. pursuits, 
During the eighteenth century, Greek and Latin grammars have 
been uselessly multiplied, and they have seldom been more 
than verbal compilations from the labours of preceding authors ; 
so that their chief merit is brevity, simplicity, and judicious selece 
tion, in all which the pedantry of our aricestors rendered them 
very defective. But in the grammar of our native language, 
whatever has been done (and certainly much has been performed) 
may he claimed by the writers of the eighteenth century. The 
science also of general or universal grammar has been.deeply 
explored by Harris and others, to whom few names in the pre- 
eeding age, except perhaps that of Wilkins, deserve to be op- 


Of the Ais/orical works of the two centuries an estimate suffi= 
viently correct may be formed by comparing a few considerable 
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authors on each side; nor can that contest be uninteresting, 
in which such men as Clarendon and Burnet are arranged 
against Gibbop, Robertson, and Hume. Camden, though 
patronized before his death by James, belongs rather to the 
of Elizabeth. ‘The historiographers of the seventeenth century 
are accurate, well acquainted with politics and mankind, and 
oftentimes eye-witnesses of the events which they undertook to 
record. We perceive in them, and especially in Lord Clarendon, 
a dignified, though somewhat awkward stateliness of deportment, 
=i commands the attention, and prepares us to look up to our 
guide with confidence and veneration. Prolixity, digression, 
want of arrangement, and negligence of style are their promi- 
nent defects. Burnet in particular may be characterized as the 
most slovenly of historians. On the other hand, the writers of 
the succeeding age are in general fluent, chaste, correct, polished 
into elegance, and adorned with whatever can fascinate a culti- 
vated taste. ‘They select from their originals the most interesting 
facts and important arguments, trusting to their own powers for 
method and illustration, and carefully avoiding the antiquated 
style and tedious verbosity of their illustrious predecessors, 
The mind, however, soon fatigued with the flippant smoothness 
of later historians, recurs with pieasure to the blunt and even 
tedious narratives of our forefathers, who were accustomed 
honestly to utter their thoughts in their first words, and without 
reserve or discrimination to exhibit in their writings all the feel- 
ings and prejudices with which they were themselves impressed. 
If from general history we turn to biography, which is a kind 
of history in miniature, we shall perceive some distinguishing 
characteristics of the two ages under consideration. In compliance 
with the taste of the eighteenth century, lives, anecdotes, and even 
auto-biographical details have been prodigiously multiplied, and 
of course far beyond any legitimate claims on public cele- 
brity; so that this interesting species of literature has been de- 
based much below its native dignity: whereas in the former 
period comparatively few memoirs were published, but of these 
few the majority were occupied about men whose names and 
actions will be always interesting to posterity. We have indeed 
to regret that so little was written, and that scarcely a feature is 
now to be seen of various individuals whom we could willing] 
have contemplated in a whole-length portrait. ‘The cightecaah 
century is therefore entitled to commendation, for those laborious 
biographical works which have concentrated all the information 
that is at present extant respecting the most illustrious men, 
and left future ages little to perform, except to add a new niche 
to this temple of Fame as often as a deserving character shall 


arise to claim it, If Walton’s Lives, and Burnet’s Account of — 
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Lord Rochester, are to be considered fair specimens of the bio- 
graphical talents of the seventeenth century, we can never suffi- 
ciently regret that we have not a much larger stock of writings 
in the same oe It would not be too much to say that 
these two works have not been excelled by any thing that has 
been since written ; not even by those inestimable ‘ Lives of the | 
Poets” which have conferred on their author a literary immor- 
tality. 

pr an learning at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had many ardent admirers, among whom Coke, Camden, 
Spelman, and Selden are still illustrious. The age of Charles Ist 
in particular could boast of that great patron of antiquarian studies, 
the Earl of Arundel, to whom the world owes those important 
chronological tablets which are still preserved in the peters | | 
of Oxford, under the title of the Arundelian marbles, and whic 
will perpetuate his name when even those of Hearne, Dugdale, 
and honest Anthony Wood shall have sunk into neglect. It 
could not, however, be expected that a species of learning so 
dependent upon successive researches, deal at that time be as 
extensive as at present, when scarcely a town or ancient building 
exists whose antiquities may not be found recorded in works 
devoted to that purpose. 

Works of Imagination now remain to be considered, among 
which poetry claims the chief place. 

The eighteenth century was marked by the appearance of 
several epic poems; some of which exhibit great genius, and 
would ensure the victory over the preceding century without a 
contest, were it not for the incomparable ‘ Paradise Lost,” which 
is far more than a counterpoise for all that has since appeared. 

Of the drama as it existed at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, we ~a form the most correct idea from the plays of 
Jonson ; for Shakspeare, who still survived, is rather an exception 
than a specimen; and though he had been the idol of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, his writings had not yet produced much effect 
in new-modelling the ange. The rules of dramatic composition 
were scarcely known; the wildest absurdities found a place in 
almost every scene, and perpetual quibbling and extravagance 
were looked upon rather as beauties than Fa Jonson, with 
all his acknowledged learning, has not produced any thing that 
can - satisfaction to the refined taste of modern criticism; 
and though the genius of Shakspeare often converted even errors — 
into brilliances, we cannot but perceive that many of his plays, 
if divested of the peculiar fascination which his genius contrived 
to throw around every thing it touched, would | be insufferably 


ridiculous and disgusting. eatrical performances, and conse~ 
quently theatrical writings, were from religious motives suspended 
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during the life of Cromwell ; but at the accession of Charles, the 
drama re-appeared with a licentiousness that has scarcely been 
equalled in any other ageor country. No species of literature was 
more admired, or more debased, than this. Milton had, some 
years before, in his Comus and Sampson Agonistes, endeavoured 
to introduce the Grecian model, but his efforts were in vain. ‘The 
profaneness and nauseous indecency which characterized the dra- 
matical writings of Charles’s time had not even the veil of refine- 
ment to render them less disgusting. Folly, absurdity, and a 
dereliction of all the ancient rules of the drama, and even of com- 
mon sense itself, were visible on every side. From this account 
little abatement can be made during the remainder of the century. 
The celebrated play of the ‘ Rehearsal” produced indeed some 
effect; but a more considerable time was required, entirely to 
change the prepossessions of the age. Even Dryden himself, 
though a writer of great original powers, was infected with a full 
proportion of the faults of his contemporaries. We cannot, how- 
ever, regard, as barren of dramatical genius, a century which began 
in the iife-time of Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, and even Shak- 
— himself, and which afterwards gave birth to Otway, Lee, 

ryden, and others, whose names are still deservedly celebrated 
in dramatical literature. But, in the eighteenth century, the 
drama became more regular in its composition, and less openly 
impure in its language and sentiments. Collier having collected 
together a variety of offensive passages from the writings of our 
dramatic authors, the public, not wholly dead to taste and decency, 
started with displeasure at the disgusting recital, and — per- 
ceived the hideousness of such passages in combination, deter- 
mined no longer to tolerate them in detail. From this time, not: 
even the genius of Congreve could reconcile them to gross im- 
purity; so that, although much, very much, still remains which mo- 
desty can by no means approve, we have never reverted to that 
open licentiousness which our dramatists were at one time accus- 
tomed to display. ‘The taste of the eighteenth century was far- 
ther evidenced by the rejection of rhyming plays, and a growing 
admiration for the works of Shakspeare: bombast of language was 
no longer confounded with loftiness of idea, nor a series of puns 
or quibbles mistaken for the festivity of genuine wit. 

Of satirical poems nearly the same remark may be made which 
has just been applied to the Epopoeia; for, judging by the number 
of tolerably excellent works in this department, the preference 
must be given to the eighteenth century; but ifa single one of un- 
rivalled merit be allowed to outweigh a multitude of more ordi- 
nary productions, the Hudibras of Butler will claim the victory 
for the preceding age. In point of ribaldry, indecency, and im~ 
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iety, it is not easy to decide the contest. ."These seem, indeed, to 
the common property of most satirists in _— age. Wolcot 
inherited them from Churchill, Churchill from the writer of the 
Dunciad, Pope from Butler, and Butler, through a long succes- 
sion of ages, from Aristophanes himself. From this censure 
Donne, the pious satirist of the seventeenth century, must be ex- 
cepted. His ideas are often admirable, but his language is most 
unpolished and obscure. Both his satiric powers and his uncouth 
style may be at once inferred from the circumstance of Pope hav- 
ing condescended to clothe séveral of his satires in new and ele- 
gant versification. But the Hudibras of Butler has claims to 
poetical fame, which no successor has dared to contest. It is the 
most learned as well as the most witty and severe poem in this, or 
perhaps any other language, and is occasionally read with interest 
even by those who are unacquainted with the events in which it 
n other departments of poetry the superiority of the latter pe- 
riod under consideration is evident and indisputable. Pastoral 
never attained its proper ease and sweetness till the time of Pope. 
Descriptive and local poetry, which are now so popular, were com- 
paratively little practised at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and though Denham and others afterwards excelled in 
them, they by no means equal Thomson, Hurdis, Cowper, and 
others, who have since followed in similar tracks. Our amatory 
verses, which have at all times included the greater part of our 
poetical effusions, began first to be characterized by their tender- 
ness and elegance about the reign of Queen Anne; but received 
their last improvements from the pathetic and unaflected genius of 
Shenstone. During the greaicr part of the former century, this 
species of poetry possessed little sentiment or feeling: the lover, 
heedless of the professed objeet of his regard, was content if he 
could gain the astonishment of bis reader, and thus forgot the 
natural expressions of affection in his eagerness to add the charm 
of wit and novelty to what could interest only in proportion as it 
appeared devoid of art. 
Poetical ¢ranslation has been already mentioned, and in this the 
— of the eighteenth century is so evident as to need no 
roof. 
_ The sonnet owes much to modern poets, and especially to fe- 
male writers, in whose hands it has become a beautiful and inte- 
resting species of composition; whereas in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, even till the time of Milton himself, it was harsh, lifeless, in- 
volved, and often almost unintelligible. What Milton found it, 
and what he left it, _ be ascertained from his own attempts in 
this kind, which, to say the least, add nothing whatever to his fame. 
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Lyric poetry, in the course of these two centuries, 
through several considerable changes. In the early part of the 
seventeenth it possessed neither nature nor pathos, but was usually 
a tissue of conceits woven together with the utmost negligence of 
language and versification, ‘The discovery of a new mode of tor- 
turing a word, or of combining incongruous images, was one of 
the highest efforts of poetical genius. ‘To his unrivalled talent in 
this art, even Cowley owes much of his fame. In his most ele- 
vated pieces we no sooner meet with a sentiment that touches the 
heart, than the sweet charm is instantly dissolved by some unex- 
pected and unnatural combination of ideas, some pedantic allu- 
sion, some attempt at wit, or some cool metaphysical discovery, 
which prove that he wrote for others, and that his own feelings 
were unimpressed ; so that with all his learning and commanding 
powers he is seldom truly pathetic or sublime. 

The latter half, however, of the seventeenth century, produced 
lyric poets who sought a better road to fame by delicacy, sweet- 
ness, or grandeur in their conceptions, united with harmony of 
numbers, and a general attention to chasteness and refinement of 
style. 

T o Cowley, among others, must be ascribed that Pindaric 
mania, which, at one time, carried our poetry to the utmost verge 
of bombast and extravagance. Irregular stanzas, in which the 
abruptness, the wild sublimity, and even the obscurity of the 
Theban bard were the professed objects of imitation, became al- 
most universal; and as inferior artists, in order to produce a 
striking resemblance, usually find it necessary to overcharge the 
most prominent and chfracteristic features of the portrait, most 
of our British Pindarics have been rather caricatures than 
copies. Pope and Dryden, it is true, in their inimitable musical 
odes, had exhibited the fire, the majesty, the rapid transitions of 
Pindar, not only without violating any of the propricties of En- 
anc composition, but even with a felicity of language and num- 

ers which materially improved it; but thor imitators, adopting 
their irregularity and peculiarities, without bostaug their ge- 
nius, soon made this kind of poetry absolutely intolerable. Con- 
greve, at length, who had himself been both an admirer and a 
writer of these wild stanzas, by an essay, in which he proved that 
the measures of Pindar were not destitute of regularity and 
connection, brought this folly into disrepute; and having hiinself 
exhibited a better model, scon freed us from the epidemic conta- 
gion. Pindarics, ifso they may be called, which have appeared 
since that time, are, in consequence, written in a much better 
style than those of the seventeeth century, and the earlier part of 
the eighteenth, so that several of them may be even esteemed 
among the finest productions of the English muse, 
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The introduction of Gothic mythology into English lyric verse | 


was a late experiment : and with what success it was attended may 
be learned from the sublime poems of Gray and others who have 
followed in the same track. ‘The lofty and terrific imagery of the 
northern system seems, indeed, both on account of its novelty, and __ 
for other reasons, to be better adapted to English lyric verse than | 
those mythological fables which disgraced our earlier poems. 
Even the Lycidas of Milton, notwithstanding its sweetness and 
innumerable beauties, has, on account of its introduction of clas- 
sical fictions, incurred the censure of Dr. Johnson, who justly re- 
marks, that the mind shrinks with disgust from a new tale of 
Venus or Minerva. 

The chief fault of some of our best lyric poems of later years is 
stiffness and the want of simplicity. They resemble Italian music; 
a factitious taste is required to enjoy them ; neither Collins, for in- 
stance, nor Gray, please an untutored reader, for their obscurity 
of thought and mee prevents his immediately perceiving the 
beauties with which he is surrounded. As far, ‘ssdlood, as obscu- 
rity adds to sublimity, they may have adopted their peculiarities 
upon principle; but it should be remembered, that poetry which 

uires much study in order to understand it, is often thrown 
aside without the labour of perusal. Stiffness may, indeed, be to- 
lerated in our earlier poets, because in them it was the effect of 
necessity, our language not being sufficiently refined to suit their 
perposss but where it arises from affectation or choice, as it cer- 
tainly does in Collins and Gray, it is always censurable. Ease and 
simplicity would be less despised, if it were considered that in an 
age of high intellectual refinement nothing is more difficult to ob- 
tain. Arude age is simple, but it is so through necessity and not 
choice. The first effort of art is to destroy or supersede nature, 
as we see exemplified in our poetry during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and her immediate successors, when the nation had just ee 
from the ignorance of the middle ages.» A higher degree of art 
brings men back to nature, teaching them at the same time to re- 
fine and direct her by criticism and taste: this we see exemplified 
during the time of Queen Anne, and by the majority of our best 
poets of a later age. ‘The last effort of art, and that from which 
we have most to fear, is the introduction of fastidiousness, to the 
exclusion of nature, and the admission of nothing but what is 
artificial and new. We may infer the difficulty of attaining true 
a in this highly-refined age, from the recent examples of 
authors, who, in pursuit of it, haye fallen into such puerilities 
as are fit only for anursery. The number of those is very rare, 7 
who, like Cowper, can unite simplicity with manly taste, and the jf 
greatest correctness with the most unstudied ease. | | 

The Darwinian school, which, towards the close of the eigh- 
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teenth century, boasted of numerous disciples, partook of a similar 
fault by being too artificial and elaborate. Its characteristics are 
a floridness of language, an exuberance and often affected no- 
velty of epithets, an eagerness for scientific terms and allusions, 
and a constant effort at richness and splendour, which are the 
consequences of refinement heightened to fastidiousness ; and pre- 
dict, wherever they become common, the speedy decline of natu- 
ral and manly taste. Much, however, as the poets of this school 
deserve censure, they are less objectionable than the metaphysical 
ts of the preceding century. ‘The former considering, per- 

fasts that the end of poetry is chiefly to please, are apt to accu- 
mulate superfluous ornament, and to overcharge their lines with 

udy decorations ; while the latter, anxious only to excite interest 
be their ideas, resign their lan to the barrenness of neglect. 

To proceed to another branch of poetry, we owe much of the 
strength, the harmony, and the copiousness of English blank 
verse to the great poet of the seventeenth century. Till his time 
blank verse had been confined chiefly to the drama; but it was 
destined in the Paradise Lost of Milton to appear in a new man- 
ner and with new beauties: since which time it has received little 
real improvement, except what incidentally arises from the 
ral advancement of our language. ‘Thomson and others have, 
indeed, avoided the peculiar faults of Milton, such as his frequent | 
harshness of language and numbers, and his occasional admission 
of pedantry and conceits; but they have not been able to rival, or 
very successfully to imitate, his strength, his variety, his grandeur, 
or even his general fulness and rotundity of cadence. One of our 
best writers of blank verse is Akenside; but, with all his beauties, 
he gives little pleasure toa common reader. His periods, though 
polished, and inimitably rounded, are frequently so long, and 
consist of such numerous members, that the attention is fati 
instead of being pleasingly suspended, and a second or third pe- 
rusal is sometimes necessary, before we can perceive half the excel- 
lencies which he has contrived to cluster into a single ph. 
It should, however, be added, that to a reader of ‘edigaeat and 
prercie. once familiar with his style, no poet gives greater 
or more lasting delight. ; 

As a proof of the great pedantry and want of taste in our poeti- 
cal literature at the beginning of the seventeenth century, may be 
mentioned a custom which had been by no means uncommon in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and which was not yet wholly abandoned, 
of writing what-the authors chose to call English poetry by the 
rules of quantity instead of accent. To say nothing of the total 
want of cadence and harmony in such lines, it is surely absurd that 


we, who, even in reading the learned la es, make no use of © 
the quatitity except to regulate the accent, s write English 
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verses by a rule, the utility of which we have no means of appre- 
ciating. 


Upon the whole it appears, that at the beginning of the seven- | 


teenth century, our verses were rough and inharmonious, and dis- 
played little propriety of selection, judiciousness of taste, or felicity 
of arrangement. Even writers whose beauties are above all praise 
were disgraced by such blemishes as an ordinary poetaster of the 
eighteenth century would have perceived and avoided. Our 
versification, however, improved by degrees till the end of the 
century, and seems to have reached its zenith about the beginning 
of the next. From this time fluency and correctness became ge- 
neral ; but our best poets, not content with avoiding the faults of 
earlier writers, emulated also their original powers, and thus com- 
bined all that could be desired, the fire of ancient genius with the 
correctness of modern criticism. It was, indeed, no slight im- 


provement when the uncouth and often inharmonious metres of | 


former poets began to be exchanged for more simple and less fa- 
tiguing measures. ‘The Spencerian stanza, in particular, though 
susceptible of great ornament and beauty, is so difficult to the 

and in a long work so fatiguing to the reader, that we can- 
not regret to find it at present almost wholly abandoned. We 
may congratulate ourselves also, that, with the stanza of Spencer, 
has been abolished that love for chivalry, magic, and allegorical 
personages, of which his Fairy Queen is so remarkable a spe- 


cimen, and which, long after his death, and till the very age of — 


Milton himself, continued to spoil some of the best poems which 
our language had then produced. 

To poetry succeed works of fiction in prose, for the improve- 
ment of which we are indebted chiefly to the genius of Richardson 
and Fielding. ‘The old romance, so much admired by our fore- 
fathers, and which possessed the greatest charms for Milton him- 
self, was a wild and unnatural fiction, Neither its personages, 
its events, nor its machinery, were those of ordinary life; but all 

ook of that extravagance of fancy and license of invention 
which chivalry was calculated to inspire. But from the time of 


Richardson, works of fiction began to be admired, not in propor- 


tion to the wildness of their flights, but for sentiment, feeling, pro- 
priety, an interesting plot, skilful delineation of character, accu- 
rate (alas, too accurate) developement of passion, and a general 
regard to what is within the regions of possibility and nature, so 
that griffins, knights saniiianeati: enchanted castles, and impla- 
cable necromancers,. lost much of their power to delight. But 
while, as a literary composition, the moderp novel is preferred to 
the ancient romance, it must not be forgotten that the latter was 
‘usually founded on dignified and honourable principles, and had a 
tendency to promote the cause of virtue; whereas the former, by 
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the insidiousness of its maxims, the voluptuousness of its scenes and 
language, its false standards of action and decision, its affectation 
of sentimental refinement, and, more than all, by its systematic 
separation of virtue from taste and loveliness, fn its amalgama- 
tion of vicious principles with agreeable manners,.has been the 
most powerful auxiliary of vice and dissipation. , 

Having thus very signs touched upon the chief divisions of 
literature, we may be allowed to add a few general remarks on 
the subject. 

In the reign of James the First, our prose writings were in- 
volved, ungrammatical, and inharmonious. A favourable speci+ 
raen of the taste of the age may be found in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy ; a work which, notwithstanding the harshness of its 
style, is still read for its erudition, pleasantry, and curious infor+ 
mation. It contains, perhaps, more citations than were ever be- 
fore collected into a similar compass; and though to a modern 
reader this seems the most eccentric feature of the work, yet at the 
time in which Burton lived, it was probably considered as one of 
its greatest excellencies. 

e possess, however, in the authorized translation of the sacred 
scriptures, a most valuable exception to the foregoing remarks. 
When we compare this celebrated version with contemporary 
writings, we cannot but be astonished at the difference; for, in an 

e of’ p pedantry and bad taste, it stands eminent for ease, sim- 
plicity, purity of lan e, unaffected sublimity, and the most har- 
monious modulation and cadence. Even if placed by the side of 
more recent translations, it gains far more than it loses by the 
comparison ; for, although sufiecquent improvements in Biblical 
learning and criticism may have suggested partial amendments, 
yet taken as a whole, King James’s version still remains unrival- 

ed and alone. | 

Charles the First, so far as circumstances would allow, encour- 
aged both learning and the fine arts; but in an age so turbulent 
and distracted, no very considerable improvements could be made. 
. The Usurper Cromwell showed little or no regard to literature ; 
though it must be confessed that Usher, Wilkins, Walton, not to 
mention Milton and others, found protection and even favour 
under his government. 

In the reign, however, of Charles the Second, our language be- 
gan to assume new graces, and from that period to the close of the 
century, made gradual advances towards perfection. 

At the accession of Queen Anne, many of the great authors of 
the preceding age were still alive and in full D seer we of their 

wers, while anew race sprung up to share their glory. Pope, 
by his mellifluous verse, perfected in our' poetry what Denham and 

aller had begun, and Dieseten had‘improved ; while Addison and 
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his friends exerted themselves to effect a similar reformation in 
prose. Neither the Augustan age at Rome, nor even the illus- 
trious courts of Leo or Louis XIV. could boast of such a constel- 
lation of talents as adorned the reign of Anne. Flamstead, Keil, 
and Newton, in works of science ; tat and Clarke in theology ; 
Rowe, Prior, Steele, Pope, Congreve, and Gay, in poetry; Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and Addison, in miscel- 
lancous literature, are but a part of the luminaries which made 
those days illustrious. The Tatler, Spectator, and other periodical 
works, had an incredible effect in exciting a literary taste among 
the higher and middling classes of society. ‘Till this time, deep 
learning had been the only road to distinction; an appetite for 
general superficial reading was a thing scarcely known, nor indeed 
would it have been easy to find proper books to gratify such a 
taste. Newspapers, it is true, and other periodical works, had 
been regularly published for nearly a century ; but being engrossed 
by important religious and political discussions, they had little 
influence in exciting a general taste for literary pursuits. But the 
papers of Addison and his associates admirably supplied this de- 
ficiency, since which time the English have become a nation of 
readers : and, in consequence, magazines, novels, periodical essays, 
and all sorts of light reading, have been multiplied to an astonish- 
ing excess. These, in their turn, have tended to increase that 
love for reading to which they themselves owed their own exist- 
ence. The universal taste for general literature is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable distinction between the two centuries. It is 
evidenced by the general state of society and education; our 
most voluminous and elaborate works attest the same fact; for 
even our Encyclopedias, while they prove the scientific and 
literary superiority of the eighteenth century, show also the 
— of the age for universal and indiscriminate reading. 

he style of writing of the last century was, in general, easy, 
polished, and correct. It may, however, be doubted, whether the 

uliar manner which Dr. Johnson was the means of introduc- 
ing has benefited the language. Johnson himself was, indeed, 
the professed admirer of Addison, whose style he recommends 
as the finest model for imitation; but, practically, he adopted 
a manner totally different, and far more resembling that which 
characterized the reign of Elizabeth than of Anne. As an 
individual writer he is truly excellent; but as a model for imi- 
tation he is very exceptionable. An ordinary hero must of 
necessity appear ridiculous in the gigantic armour of Achilles. 
Since the time of Johnson, even our periodical works have 
affected a stiffness and inflation of style which that author 
would have been the first to condemn, and which, if genc« 


rally encouraged, _— soon supersede the elegant simplicity 
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which it was the praise of Addison to have introduced, We owe, 
however, to Johnson much of that attention to grammar, ortho- 
graphy and pene correctness, which before his time was ex- 
tremely rare, but which has since become almost universal. Ad- 
dison, indeed, greatly improved the age in which he lived; but 
well knowing that his readers were but indifferent critics, and 
were acquainted with little but what he himself had taught them, 
he did not, perhaps, always deem it necessary to write with that 
scrupulous accuracy, which, after his time, the public began to 
expect. It is thus that all reformers are exposed to censure; 
their posterity, marking what they have omitted, are apt to forget 
what they have performed. When the critics, who were contem- 
porary with Dryden, had from his writings attained their skill in 
the art of poetry, they began to exhibit it by looking with cons 
scious superiority on their master ; and thus the moment may ar- 
rive when the boasted improvements of the eighteenth over the 
preceding century shall be viewed by our successors as the ad- 
vantage of childhood over infancy, while they proudly con- 
template in themselves the full maturity of knowledge and of 
taste. 


Art. III.—Memoires de Madame la Marquise de la Rochejaque- 
lein. A Paris, 1815. 8vo. 


M. DELILLE, in his pathetic poem of “ Pity and Misfor- 
tune,” so full of the crimes and sufferings of the revolution, thus 
apostrophises La Vendée : | 


La Vendée! a ce nom, la nature fremit, 
L’humanité recule, et la Pitie gemit, 

La funeste Vendée, en sa fatale guerre 

De Francois egorgés couvroit au loin la terre, 
Et le sujet des rois, l’esclave des tyrans, 

De leur sang repandu. confondoient les torrens. 


In a note on this passage we have a declaration, that no authentic 
or circumstantial account of the war of La Vendée has yet appeared, 
and a complaint that the public are left to form their opinions of it 
from the calumnious statements of the Moniteur. ‘The assertion is 
undoubtedly true, and the complaint well founded. The conse- 
quence is, that the history of the strugge between the infant re- 
public of France and the devoted loyalty of several of its bravest. 
departments, though very important at the time, and calculated 
from its nature te be always interesting, has been hitherto but im- 

erfectly known abroad, and even in France, east of the Loire, 

e have a remarkable instance of the ignorance that prevailed in 
this country on the affairs of La Vendée, even when our ministry 
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were consulting with the insurgents about the means of aiding 
their cause, in the fact that Mr. Dundas, the Secretary of State, 
addressed his letters to M. Gaston, a wig-maker, who had been 
killed at the beginning of the war, supposing him to have been the 
officer of that name ae had commanded at Longwy. We have 
now before us a life of M. Gaston, published several years after 
the conclusion of the Vendean insurrection, detailing circumstan- 
tially his military plans, his mode of disciplining and leading his 
troops on a theatre of action where he never appeared. It was 
the anxious desire of all parties in the republic to bury in oblivion 
the memory of the war, together with that of those brave men, 
who, having signalized themselves in its sanguinary enterprises, 
had perished in the field, or been massacred after defeat and ca 

ture. ‘The survivors, after the pacification and the amnesty, mig t 
entertain their friends or their relatives with the horrid tale; but 
the press was not open for its more extensive circulation. The 
praise which their principles of devotion and loyalty would have. 
deserved at the hands of the impartial narrator of their oxic 
was opposite to the views of the tyrants who successively ruled in 
the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. The conduct of 
the revolutionary government towards them had been so atrocious, 
so inexpressibly infamous, and the measures pursued by its accre- 
dited agents had been so hideous and revolting, that the least men- 
tion of the scenes which recalled the unskaken fidelity and devoted 
heroism of the Vendeans, appeared like a phantom to terrify and 
disquiet the possessors of usurped dominion. The only docu- 
ments to which they could. safely appeal, or which they could 
allow their subjects to peruse, were the exaggerated and monstrous 
statements of the generals who had been beaten by the peasants, 
into whose cottages they carried fire and massacre, or of the revo- 
lutionary commissioners, who were obliged to excuse their noyades, 


their fusillades, and other almost incredible atrocities, by repre- 


senting their victims as savage persons, whose fury could not 
otherwise be restrained or tamed. In short, the world had no- 
thing to guide their opinions. but the accounts of such men as 
Carrier and his associates, or the exaggerated narratiyes of Tu- 
reau or Philippeaux, who described the Vendeans as not only 
cutting down most unmercifully the tree of liberty, and trampling 
under foot the tri-coloured cockade, but as refusing quarter in battle,, 
and employing torture after victory. 

; Had France, after the first fermentation, settled. 
into repose ; or had nothing occurred to withdraw the curiosity and 
interest of the French people from their domestic transactions, it 
is likely that this blackest period of the revolution would have 
filled its proper space in the history of these dismal times, But 
the victories of the republic followed so quickly after its greatest 
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crimes, and its external successes so completely overbalanced its 
civil disasters, that the insurrection in the western provinces was, 
in a few months, entirely forgotten. When the greatest part of the 
continent of Europe had fallen under its sway,when Kings and Em- 
perors had become its tributaries, and a general revolution seemed 
to be in progress, who could think of a few obstinate political 
bigots or ignorant fanatics beyond the Loire? Their efforts had, 
indeed, nearly crushed the infant republic ; but they sunk into in- 
significance compared with the sition which it afterwards 
surmounted, and this revolutionary Hercules, after accomplishing 
its other great labours, forgot the serpents that it strangled in its 
cradle. the return of the Bourbons alone, for whom they fought, 
could allow the services of the Vendeans to be stated, or their woes 
to be duly commiserated. Thus, though the memoirs before us 
were written before 1811, they were not published till last sum- 
mer, and had not the throne of the Bourbons been re-esta- 
blished, it is more than probable that we should not now have 
the gratification of perusing them. 

Their author, Madame de la Rochejaquelein, is well entitled to 
the honour of being the historian of the Vendean war, for, in 
recounting its noblest enterprises, she is only giving the history of 
her own family. Her father, the Marquis de Donnissan, was 
elected Governor General of the insurgent districts, her first hus- 
band, the Marquis de Lescure, was some time before his death the 
Generalissimo of the forces, and she herself generally was with or 
near the army, and sometimes acted as secretary to the council of 
chiefs. She was born in the court of Louis XVI. who became 
her god-father, and she, together with her relatives, carried to a 
remote province the recollections of his benevolence and amiable 
virtues, to exalt the loyalty of subjects whom his subsequent mis 
fortunes so sensibl affected. In the progress of the war she lost 
her husband, her father, and her infant children; she endured all 
its hardships, and she is unfortunate enough to say, Magna pars 
fui, in speaking of its most frightful calamities. She does not, 
however, pretend to give a complete and formal history of all its 
transactions, and, indeed, considered in that light, her memoirs 
are both redundant and defective—redundant in detailing too 
minutely her family affairs, and defective in withholding from us all 
information about the plans, projects, or even names of the b- 
lican generals. ‘ Loin (says she) done d’avoir pu ecriré Phis- 
toire complete de la Vendée, je n’ai pas méme raconté toute ce qui 
s’est pass¢ pendant le temps ou j’ai vu la guerre civile. Mille 
oublis me donnent des regrets. Je n’ai pas pu bien savoir que ce 
qui regardoit mes parens et mes amis; je me suis bornée a rap- 

rter avec une exacte verité tout ce dont je conserve le souvenir.” 


er work is thus rather a family group represented in the midst 
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of a stormy scene, the objects of which are brought forward and 
coloured with great vigour and fidelity, than a finished historical 
piece. But we are glad that the noble author has chosen this 
plan, though some of the proportions of history are sacrificed, as 
we do not think that any other could have adinitted so many of 
the elements of interest, sympathy, or even of information. Asa 
book of memoirs, containing an account, nearly satisfactory, of 
important public transactions mixed with minute details of pri- 
vate accidents or concerns, and of the personal feelings of the nar- 
rator, it is, in our opinion, by far the most interesting work that 
has lately appeared. It more powerfully engages our sympathies 
than the narratives of La Beaume or Rocca, though it has none 
of their pretensions to science, eloquence, or fine writing. For 
vigour of representation and delicacy of remark, it reminds us of 
Sully’s account of the wars of the League, while both the nature 
of the objects described, and the freshness of the description, recall 
sometimes the scenes, the military groupes, and the clannish chiefs 
of Waverly. The characteristics of the style are unaffected sim- 
plicity ris movement, It is circumstantial without tedi- 
ousness, and elegant without decoration. We.do not remember 
a single rhetorical trope or figure from beginning to end, and yet 
-our interest is always alive, and our imagination active. There is 
least of all any attempt at display—any artifice to produce effect 
—any thing that betrays the affectation or the craft of authorship. 
The work was written by Madame La Rochejaquelein, as she tells 
us, for a melancholy gratification to her own feelings, and for the 
benefit of her children, to whom it is affectionately dedicated. It 
breathes, therefore, a purely private and domestic air; it enters 
into no political discussion, and manifests no exasperation of 
party feeling ;—it has somewhat of the unadorned appearance of a 
favourite saint’s picture kept in a retired oratory to heighten the 
devotion of the family without being intended for the view of 
strangers. 

We are fully aware of the responsibility which we have im- 
posed upon ourselves by the high encomium here given; but 
we hope we'shall be able to redeem our pledge, and to justify 
our opinion by the quotations which we shall hereafter lay before 
our readers. ‘The theatre of the Vendean war, of which a good 
map is prefixed to these Memoirs, includes a part of four of the 
ancient provinces, Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou, and of 
double the number of the modern departments; but the space 
of country in which the peasants hoisted the white flag of their 
own accord, and to which chiefly Madame la Rochejaquelein re- 
fers, is bounded on the north by the Loire, and confined to a 
portion of the departments of La Vendée properly so called, 
the two Sevres, the Maine and Loire, and the Lower Loire, 
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It has somewhat of a circular appearance, and is about fifty 
miles in diameter, not having nearly the extent nor the popula- 
tion of Yorkshire. Formerly it went by the name of Pays de 
Bocage, from the great — of wood with which it is covered. 
The aspect of the country, and the condition of the inhabitants, 
mney distinguish this district from the rest of France. In 
general it has no great eminences or chain of mountains, but its 
surface is very unequal, covered with rock of granite, and rising 
into numerous little hills, from which descend streams that direct 
their course to the Loire, or the ocean, without forming any con- 
siderable river. ‘The valleys are consequently numerous, nar- 
row, and shallow; and as there are few rising grounds from 
which extensive tracts of land can be seen, they give to the face of 
the country the appearance of a labyrinth, of which the in- 
surgents knew well how to avail themselves in the war. Though 
it abounds with wood there are no extensive forests, and no 
large timber, a line of trees accompanying generally the hedges 
which form the minute and numerous ts into which it is 
divided. The soil is rugged and unproductive, yielding very 
little grain or fruit, but supplying excellent pasture. Cattle is 
therefore the chief wealth of the peasantry, and the charge 
of rearing them their principal employment. There are few 
cities, towns, or villages; no good roads except the highway be- 
tween Nantes and Rochelle; no canals or river carriage, and 
consequently little intercourse and no commerce. The peasantry 
have generally small farms not yielding more than 30/. of annual 
rent to the landlord, no Jeases, and no on of husbandry. 
They divided with their seigneur the produce of the soil and of 
their industry, performed feudal services about his castle, at- 
tended him on hunting parties, or enlisted into his A oh in 
war. He generally resided with his family among them, dis- 
playing neither elegance nor magnificence, but spending his in- 
come in rustic hospitality, and placing his dignity in the num- 
ber of his vassals. In short, La Vendée was, in 1790, exactly 
what the north of Scotland was in 1715 and 1745, without hav- 
ing Macs or mountains; and the seigneur of a chateau corre- 
sponded in all respects to the chief of a clan. The government 
of the superior in both cases was confirmed and absolute, but 
mild and paternal; and the vassals accustomed to hear of a 
master as long as they had heard of the Ta castle, could 
not separate the idea of a feudal landlord from any image they 
could form of social order or subordination. The only other 
necessary person to complete the circle was a priest, and he, by 
his learning and his piety, came in for a share of that respect 
which the chieftain enjoyed from his wealth and power. 
Among such a people the principles which produced the revo- 
lution could not be expected to make a rapid progress. They 
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were too uninstructed to discuss abstract , men of govern- 
ment, too virtuous to think of profiting fre the licence of 
anarchy, and too much attached to their landlords to claim the 


privilege which the republic seemed to offer them of — 


their castles. They were cut off, happily, both by ignorance an 

distance from the volcano of the capital. None of the twenty 
thousand clubs, which are said to have been in operation to spread 
the poison of faction and impiety through the lowest orders of 


‘the state, were established among them; no treasonable and 


blasphemous pamphlets, of which so many were at that time 
published, could convey the pestilence to their minds; and none 
of the numerous journals, which were the organs of anarchy, 
could communicate with their passions or their understanding. 
They heard of a new constitution, but the only immediate effect 
that it seemed to produce was massacre, and the only prospect 
which it held out was civil war. Their neighbouring cities were 
celebrating the names of republicans and reformers; but as these 
hilanthropists had abolished religion, they seemed to them to 
be rather embodied emanations of the spirit of evil than friends 
of humanity. ‘They were told that the rights of man were pro- 
claimed ; but the revolutionary version of those rights showed 
them to mean the expulsion of their most conscientious pastors, 
the proscription of all that was respectable or virtuous in their 
eyes, and the extinction of the paternal sway of their chiefs. 
Paris, as we are told by an eye-witness, had then almost the 
appearance of a forest of trees of liberty; but as they perceived 
that this tree produced only baneful fruits, they expressed great 
uneasiness at sceing it planted in their own territory, and set fire 
to it whenever they found an opportunity. These alarms, instead 
of being discouraged by meal of more exalted rank, or more 
liberal knowledge, were shared and justified by them. The 
nobles saw with pain the abolition of feudal rights, and the other 
precipitate legislative enactments which, without any preparation, 
completely altered their condition; and the clergy, whose con- 
sciences would not allow them to take the constitutional oath, 
and who in consequence were replaced by men of worthless 
characters or infidel principles in the charge of their flocks, 
had equal reason for discontent and melancholy foreboding. 
To all moderate and reflecting men it inspired terror to see 
the national legislature set adrift on the ocean of stormy in- 
novation and extravagant theory, the whole institutions and 
usages of society,—every thing that experience had proved to 
be uscful, or antiquity rendered venerable, overthrown by the 
capricious rage of designing men or: mad speculators, and the 
elements of the political structure converted into a mass of 


shapeless ruins, sprinkled with noble and royal blood, amidst 
which the demons of anarchy held their cruel and unhallowed 
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orgies. Every thing around them was undergoing the most ex- 
traordinary or frightful changes. ‘The kingdom was parcelled 
out into new divisions, and received new names at the whim of 
legislative pedantry. The common forms of address were revo- 
lutionized, and politeness banished by national decrees. Religion 
was voted an imposture, and immortality an illusion. The sea- 
sons could not be altered or revoluiionized by the convention; but 
the months were thrown into new arrangements, and received 
new titles. Of the temper with which these innovations were 
received by the Vendeans, Madame la Rochejaquelein gives the 


following account. 


“ The cities surrounding the province took part in the new move- 
ments, but the inhabitants of the Bocage (La Vendée) saw with fear 
and displeasure all those changes which, instead of adding to their 
happiness, could only disturb it. When the national guard was 
formed, the seigneur in every parish was solicited by them to com- 
mand it, When it was necessary to appoint mayors, here again the 
seigneur was chosen. When the pews of the seigneurs were ordered 
to be removed from the churches, the order was disobeyed, and, in 
short, every day the peasants showed increasing discontent at the new 
order of things, and increasing attachment to their landlords, The 
oath administered to their priests exasperated them still more. When 
they saw themselves deprived of the parish clergy, by whose instruc- 
tions they were accustomed to be guided, whowere acquainted with their 
manners and their patois, who had secured their veneration by their 
charity, and when they saw their place supplied by strangers, they 
refused to go to mass in the church. ‘The constitutional priests were 
insulted and abandoned. The new priest of Echaubroignes was 
obliged to leave his cure without being able to obtain fire to light his 
wax-tapers; and this unanimous meeps reigned in a parish of four 
thousand inhabitants. The displaced clergy hid themselves in the 
woods, and said mass in the fields. When persecution increased, the 
peaaes assembled round their denounced pastors armed with mus- 

e 


ts, sickles, or pitchforks, to defend them during the time of divine 
service,” 


Such a people, resembling very much, both in piety and mode 
of persecution, the Aunted Cameronians and mountaineers of 
Scotland in the time of Charles II., was prepared for insurrection; 
and whatever may be said about fanaticism in either case, no wise 
Ewipshse rx will ever in such a manner place the conscience and 
the obedience of its subjects in opposition to each other. Ma- 
dame la Rochejaquelein expressly declares that the revolt was 
not excited by the direct influence of the clergy or the nobility. 


‘The unfortunate peasants,” says she, ‘* wounded in all that was 
most dear to them, subjected to a yoke which the happiness in which 


they formerly lived rendered more galling, and being unable longer 
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to support it, revolted, and elected as their chiefs the men who en- 
joyed their confidence and their affection. The proscribed and per- 
secuted nobles and clergy, who were hostile to the cause which the 
easants attacked, shaped at their head, and supported their courage ; 
but no reasonable being ever imagined that a handful of poor people 
(pauvre gens ), without arms or money, could conquer the whole forces 
of France. They fought from faith and feeling, and not from calcu- 
lation. They had neither a fixed aim nor a positive hope, and their 
early successes surpassed the expectations which they at first formed. 
They had neither plan, combination, nor secret intelligence. Al! the 
yle rose at once, because a first example found all ready for re- 
volt. The chiefs of the different insurrections were unacquainted with 
each other. As far as regards M. de Lescure and our relations, I can 
affirm that they took no step to organize a war. They foresaw it, 
they wished it; but they formed only avague and distant hope of it. 
I can even go the length of affirming, that over the whole of La 
Vendée things were carried on in the same way.” 


Of a war which extended into so many partial engagements, 
and at last ended in no important results, it will not be expected 
that we should enter into any details. Suffice it to say, in eee! 
ral, that it commenced at the death of the king, and concluded 
with that of Robespierre; that most of the nobility in four or 
five departments engaged in it; that the insurgent generals could 


‘at one time call into the field nearly 150,000 men ; that coe 


had four or. five assemblages of armed peasants, which, thoug 
dispersed either by victory or defeats, and seldom remaining in 
active service above a week at a time, might be called armies, as 
they could be perpetually renewed from an enthusiastic popula- 
tion; that they ln and frequently beat very considerable 
portions of the troops of the republic; and finally, after seeing 
their country laid waste, and their women and children massa- 
cred, procured good terms from their victors, and the admira- 
tion of Europe. For particulars of these transactions we must 
refer to the Memoirs themselves, from which we proceed to give 
some extracts, only premising that the military narratives, though 
very important, and extremely curious as coming from a lady, 
are not the most interesting parts of the book. 

The immediate cause of the insurrection was the recruitin 
of 300,000 men, which the republic had ordered. The first 
leaders in it were so far from being noble, that they were no 
other than Cathelineau, a hawking wool-carrier (voiturier col- 
porteur de laines), Forat, a peasant, and a person named Gaston, 
the wig-maker above alluded to. The malcontents having as- 
sembled under these and such leaders, in small detached and 
uncommunicating parties, soon called M. de Charette, Royard, 
D'Elbee, Bouchamp, Lescure, La Rochejaquelein, Donissan, and 
others, to lead them, to form them into more effectual masses, 
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and to establish a concert in their movements and operations, 
At the time when the peasantry began to display this spirit of 
open resistance, Madame de Lescure, the author of these Me- 
moirs, her husband, her husband’s cousin, La Rochejaquelein, 
and several other noblemen who enjoyed the hospitality of her 
family, lived at the chateau of Clisson in the Bocage. The cha- 
teau was beset with gens-d’armes. -M. de Lescure, and all the 
persons of his household, were threatened with imprisonment, 
on suspicion of being aristocrats, royalists, and enemies of the 
Blues (as the um called the republican troops), and con- 

uently all who could were anxious to escape. Here we have 
the following curious contrast between the courage of two royal- 
ists, and the prospect which the beginning of the war presented 
to its most distinguished leaders. 


“<M. de Lescure wished to follow La Rochejaquelein. We opposed 
his purpose. Henry (the name by which she calls the latter) repre- 
sented to him that their situation was by no means the same; that he 
was not foreed to draw the militia ; that his peasants had not revolted ; 
that he could not leave Clisson without exposing the safety of a nu- 
merous family ; and that the extent to which the insurrection had pro- 
ceeded was not known to us. ‘I will go and examine matters more 
nearly,’ said he, * and discover if this war has any appearance of rea- 
son. My departure will not be remarked; and if any thing can be 
done for the cause, then it will be time enough to decide; at the pre- 
sent moment it would be folly.” We joined our prayers to these re- 

resentations, and M. de Lescure yielded after a long resistance. 

hen a representation was made to Henry, that by departing he would 
endanger his cousin and all the inmates of Clisson ; and that his dis- 
appearance would be the signal for their imprisonment. Henry re- 
plied that he had nothing to oppose to such objections, and that the 
idea of drawing down persecution upon us would throw him into de- 
spair, M.de Lescure then said to him, ‘ Honour and conviction have 
made you resolve to place yourself at the head of your peasauts, 
Pursue your design—I am distressed that I cannot follow you—un- 
doubtedly the fear of being thrown into } amen will never induce me 
to restrain you in the execution of your duty.’—* Well, I shall come 
and deliver you,’ cried Henry, throwing himself into his arms, and 
assuming on a sudden that lofty and martial air, that eagle look 
which he never afterwards resigned. : 

“‘ After this touching scene the Chevalier de ** (the author sup- 
presses generally the name when she means to convey a censure of 
her friends) told us that he wished to depart with Henry, and to join 
the royalists. Since the history of the opened letter he had raved 
with fear. After making some objections we besought him to con- 
sider that M. de Lescure had become yom, for him at the dis- 
trict, and that it was ungenerous to endanger the family of his 
friend. ‘The Chevalier then began to weep, declaring that we wished 
his death, and that we were obliging him to resist the will of God, 
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who had inspired him with the desire, and afforded him the means, of 
securing his escape. He then with uplifted hands entreated of M. de 
Lescure permission to fly, My husband allowed him with pity and 
disgust ; but we then became distressed about Henry. The Chevalier 
was fifty years of age, corpulent arid unwieldy. We told him that he 
would delay the progress of his travelling companion ; that he could 
not traverse nine leagues in a night, leaping ditches and hedges ; and 
that he would be the cause of Henry’s destruction, by making him. 
fall into the hands of the patrole. ‘ When he will hear a noise he 
will save himself, and leave me behind.’—‘ Do you believe me as great 
a coward as yourself?’ replied Henry. ‘ Shall I desert any one who is 
with me? No! if we are surprised 1 will defend myself, and we shall 

rish or be saved together.? The Chevalier then began to kiss his 
aside, repeating * He will defend me, he will defend me,’ ”’ 


As we have copied the description of this insignificant creature, 
the reader may not be displeased to see the account of another. — 
Joyal poltroon celebrated in these Memoirs, who seems to have 
Semed himself upon the model of * the neat and trimly dressed” 
lord who came to demand Hotspur’s prisoners. 


«< We stopped at Amaillon, where we found M. * *, aged about thirty, 
who, to give himself an air of greater consequence was decked out in 
a coat of blue velvet embroidered with spangles, with his dress hat 
under his arm, and a sword by his side. ‘This was the first time he 
had been seen in the camp. He told us that having learned the non- 
arrival of the chiefs he thought it his duty to repair hither, M. de 
Lescure thanked him, and begged him, as the officers were much fa- 
tigued, to be pleased to continue in the command of the camp, and to 
take charge of the bivouac for that night. He replied, that a gentleman _ 
of his quality was not made for sleeping out of doors.” Asa chief 
you are in the right,” replied my husband, with asmile. He ordered ~ 
the soldiers to relieve each other in protecting him all the night from 


the rain, at a distance from the fire. —That was done, and M. * * ap- 
peared no more.” 


Such imbecility was very uncommon in La Vendée, though 
we are afraid there were some similar chevaliers among the mob 
of nobility who emigrated. The family of Lescure was imme- 
diately afterwards arrested, and carried to prison in Bressuire, 
the chief town of the district, drawn by oxen, the common mode 
of travelling (en voiture) in that country, and escorted by gens- 
d’armes, who were afraid that the rabble would attempt a massacre. 
M. de la Rochejaquelein, after many dangers and difficulties, in 
which he lost his travelling companion, arrived among his own 
peasantry just at the time the insurgents had been defeated in a 
considerable ent under D’ Bouchamp, and Stofflet, 


. near Chollet. is did not rence him. ‘ The peasants, 


learning that he had arrived, assembled in crowds, beseeching 
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him to place himself at their head. They assured him that his 
presence would reanimate the country, and that to-morrow there 
would be 10,000 men under his command. He did not hesitate— 
he declared himself their chief. During the night the parishes 
of Aubiers, of Neuil, St. Aubin, and many others, sent their men, 
and the number promised was almost complete; but the poor 
ts had no other weapons but staves, scythes, and pitch- 
forks. There was not among the whole assemblage above 200 
firelocks, and these were bad fowling-pieces. Henry had dis- 
covered sixty pounds of powder which belonged to a mason, who 
used it for blasting rocks. This was a treasure. In the mornin 
he appeared at the head of his peasants, and addressed them in 
these very words. ‘ My fiends, had my father been here, you 
would have had confidence in him. As for me, I am only a 
child; but in so far as regards courage, I will show myself worthy 
of commanding you. If I advance followme, if I retreat kill me, 
if I die avenge me. His speech was answered by great acclama- 
tions.” This gallant young man who had not yet attained the 
ears of majority, immediately led these undisciplined troops 
into the field, and gained a considerable advantage over the 
Blues, killing upwards of sixty of them, wounding many, and 
taking two pieces of cannon. 


* The following,”? says our author, “ was the manner in which the 
Vendeans fought, particularly at the beginning of the war. All their 
tactics consisted in spreading themselves in silence behind the hedges, 
encircling thus the troops of the republicans. They then fired on all 
sides, and at the least hesitation or slightest wavering of their enemies 
they rushed upon them with great shouts. They ran first to the cannon. 
The strongest and most active were destined beforehand to 
themselves speedily of the artillery, to hinder it from doing harm, ac- 
cording to their own phrase. They cried out to such a one, * You are 
the strongest, leap astride upon the cannon.” In their engagements 
the chiefs always advanced first, as a necessary measure to inspire the 
soldiers with courage, who at the commencement of the action were 
apt to be intimidated. This manner of fighting must doubtless ap- 
pear singular, but it was adapted to the country. Besides, it must be 
taken into consideration that the soldiers were unacquainted with the 
military exercise, and that they scarcely knew the right hand from 
the left. The officers were scarcely more adroit. The commandants 
and generals had no experience in military tactics. They were for 
the most part young men, simple abbés with the tonsure, who had 
just left the seminary, villagers, and peasants. Nevertheless, such are 
the men who at first by their courage and enthusiasm, and afterwards 
by the talents which a brief a toad developed, caused the republic 
to tremble, conquered a of France, obtained an honourable peace, 


and defended their cause with greater success and glory than all the 
coalesced powers.” 
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By the success of M. de la Rochejaquelein, and several other 
partial advantages gained over the republicans in different parts 
of the country, Bressuire, where the family of M. de Lescure 
were imprisoned, was evacuated ; and as the war was now seri- 
ously begun, this is the opportunity which our author takes of 
passing in review both the insurgent troops and their leaders, 
Lhe following is a description of a party of cavalry, very pictur- 
esque indeed, but not very imposing for their military appear- 
ance. 


«“ Their horses were of all sizes, and all colours; many of them had 
ack-saddles for saddles, cords for stirups, and wooden shoes for boots, 
hey were accoutred in all possible variety ; with pistols at their girdles, 

and with muskets and sabres hung with packthread. Some wore white 
cockades, others black, and others green. All of them had a conse-~ 
crated heart (ceur sacré) stitched on their coats, and a string of 
beads hung at their button-hole. The tails of their horses were de- 
corated with the tri-coloured cockades, and the epaulets which they 
had taken from the Blues. The officers were a little better equip- 
ped than the privates, but had no distinctive marks. When this 
troop sat down to breakfast, the peasants of the neighbourhood came 
to join them. Women likewise arrived with axes in their hands, with 
which they had cut down the trees of liberty. The chateau was full 
of people, who ate, who drank, singing and shouting Vive le rot.” 

“« The town of Bressuire,” says our author afterwards, “ was filled, 
when we returned to it, with twenty thousand men. Six thousand only 
were armed with muskets, the rest carried scythes with the handle re- 
versed, a species of instrument that has a frightful aspect, the blades 
of knives or sickles stuck into staves, pitchforks, or great masses of 
knotted wood. All the peasants were in an intoxication of joy—they 
believed themselves invincible-—The streets were crowded, the bells 
were ringing. They had burnt in the great square the tree of liberty, 
and the papers of the administrations, As I walked through the town 
the soldiers accosting me wished to conduct me to see Mary Jean, 
which was a 12-pounder cannon so called. It had belonged to the 
Chateau of Richelieu, where it was placed by the cardinal with five 
others. It was of beautiful workmanship embellished with ornaments 
and inscriptions to the glory of Louis XIII. and his minister. The repub- 
licans had taken it from Richelieu, and employed it against the brigands. 
It. was wrested from them at the first battle of Chollet by the peasants, 
who bestowed upon it, [ know not for what reason, the name of Mary 
Jean. They attached to it the idea of miraculous power, and believed 
it was the certain pledge of victory. I found this cannon in the square. 
It was decorated with flowers and ribands, and the peasants embraced 
it. They begged me to embrace it too, which I willingly did. There 
were besides this piece thirteen others of different calibres. In the 
evening I was surprised and edified at seeing all'the soldiers, who 
lodged in the same house with us, falling down upon their knees and 
repeating the rosary, which one among them uttered aloud. I learned 
that they never failed to perform this act of devotion thrice a day. 
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Their bravery and their enthusiasm did not destroy their natural mild- 
ness of temper. Their love and their respect for religion, though by 
no means enlightened, increased this disposition ; and in the first 
months of the war, éefore the atrocities of the republicans had inspired 
them with the destre of revenge and reprisal, the Vendean army was as 
remarkable for its virtues as it was admirable for its courage —The 
army which occupied Bressuire was composed of the inhabitants of 
Anjou, and of those of Poitou belonging to the parishes that bor- 
dered upon the former province. It was called the grand army, and 
generally could muster 20,000 men, though in important oti 
or on great emergencies, it could be increased to twice that number.”’ 


The army near Angers amounted to ten or twelve thousand 
men, commanded by Bouchamp; that of the coast to twenty 
thousand, ei by Charette; that near Montagu to 
twelve thousand, commanded by Royard; and there was a di~ 
vision of three or four thousand between Nantes and Montagu, 
under the conduct of Lyrot and Isigny. ‘These armies were 
distinguished in the field rather by their parish than by their re- 
giments: they generally Sedeaed after a battle, and were re- 
assembled in the following extraordinary manner : 


‘«¢ Notice was sent through all the parishes, the tocsin was sounded, 
and the peasants collected; Then a requisition was read couched in 
these terms: ‘In the holy name of God, and by the authority of the 
king, such a parish is requested to send the greatest number of men 
that it can to such a place, on such a day, at such an hour; let them 
bring provisions along with them.’ The chief within whose command 
the parish was comprised signed the requisition. It was obeyed with 
alacrity and emulation. Every soldier carried bread with him; 
animal fooa was distributed by the generals. The villages clubbed 
for the purpose of sending cartfuls of provisions on the roads where 
the army was to pass. The female peasants counted their beads on 
their knees, remained upon the road in this posture, and offered the 
soldiers provisions. The Vendeans regularly said their prayers before. 
entering into battle, and almost all of them made the sign of the 
cross at every shot they fired, But it was impossible, even with @ 
large bribe, to induce any one to keep watch as sentinel, or to act as 
a patrole. The officers, when it was necessary, were obliged to per- 
form that duty in person.” 


Madame de la Rochejaquelein, who has a particular felicity in 
drawing characters, has presented us with portraits of the different 
leaders who commanded these pious and loyal forces in their en- 
terpriscs against the infidel and regicide republic. One of them 
was called bv the peasantry the Sait of Anjou, another the Saint 
of Poitou, another the Intrepid, and another General Providence. 

n perusing the account of D’Elbée, to whom this last title is ap- 
plied, several of the features of Cromwell cannot fail to present 
themselves to the recollection of the reader. 
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“ He was an old sub-lieutenant, who had resigned several years be- 
fore. He was then about forty, of a small size, extremely devout, en~ 
thusiastic, of extraordinary and unruffled intrepidity. His pride was 
easily hurt, and led him to unreasonable irritation, although he was a 
man of the most ceremonious politeness. He had some ambition ; but 
it was limited like all his views. In battle he always pushed forward, 
crying ‘ On, my children, Providence will give us the victory!’ His 
piety was sincere, but as he saw that it was a means of attaching the 
peasants to him, and of animating their courage, he blended it with 
much affectation and a tone of quackery which often excited ridicule. 
He always carried in his clothes pious images; he delivered sermons 
and exhortations to the soldiers, and especially he talked always of 
Providence. He carried this mode of speaking so far, that the pea- 
sants, although they were much attached to him, and highly reverenced 
every thing connected with religion, bestowed upon him, without 
intending by it any malice, the surname of General Providence. Not- 
withstanding these little foibles, M, d’Elbée was at heart so virtuous and 
estimable a man, that he inspired universal love and deference.’ 


Did our limits permit us, we would willingly transcribe the cha- 
racier which our author has, with becoming pride, drawn of her 
deceased husband, who was the ablest, the best informed, the most 
disinterested, merciful, and pious, of all the Vendean generals; 
but we find that we have trespassed too long on the patience of 
our readers already, and therefore hasten to lay before them a 
few other unconnected specimens of her work without attending to 
the order of time, or the arrangement of subject. The following 
anecdote of the noble person alluded to implies a sufficient eulo- 

ium on his cool self-possession, humanity, and religious observ- 
ance of the third commandment in a country where profane 
swearing is so common. ‘ One day a republican levelled his 
piece at his life close by him—he turned aside the muzzle, and 
said, § Lead away this prisoner!’ The enraged peasants massa- 
cred him in the rear. He turned about and was transported with 
ter rage at their conduct than he had ever before displayed. 

e told me afterwards, that ‘ this was the only occasion in his life 
that he had uttered an oath.” The courage of his cousin La 
Rochejaquelein was of a more fiery, rash, and romantic kind. 
Often in making a prisoner he offered him, before he accepted his 
submission, the chance of single combat; but by his mercy and mild- 
ness to the vanquished he was no less distinguished. ‘These are the 


two heroes of Madame la PO and in a scene where 


much chivalrous gallantry and devoted loyalty were displayed, 
they stand forth from the piece like Tancred and Rinaldo among 
the champions of Tasso. ‘ If we establish the king upon the 
throne,’ said Henry, ‘he will give me a regiment of hussars.’ 
The wishes of his triend were equally disinterested and modest. 


Their names always went together, and their friendship was cele- 
brated in the army.” 
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After the capture of Thuars by the insurgents, we have the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote of the attachment of the peasants to their 
ehiets, and of their-terror of the republicans. General Quetineau, 
who commanded there, and who was afterwards executed at Paris 
for a conduct which must procure for his memory the respect of 
all honourable men, being made a prisoner of war, was invited by 
by M. de Bouchamp to lodge in his quarters. 


“The peasants of his division, who could not conceive how any 
terms could be kept with republicans, took the alarm. They came 
in a crowd to request their chief not to consent to the measure. He 
was very much distressed at the insult shown to Quetineau, and re- 
ceived their remonstrances with displeasure. They renewed them 
several times in the course of the evening, and seeing no attention paid 
to them, they introduced themselves into the house, when he went to 
bed, passed the night on the staircase, and before the door of his cham- 
ber, to guard their general. His gamekeeper, even when he thought 
him BB aa opened gently the door, and stepping in lay down at the 
foot of his bed. The general, when he awoke, felt displeasure at 
these proofs of attachment, which, in their unfounded suspicions, these 
brave men had shown him.” 


About this time the army was joined by two young warriors, 
the one Chevalier de Mondyon, only 14, and the other M. de 
Langerie, only 13 years of age, who distinguished themselves 
much in the subsequent campaign. ‘The taking of Fontenay, the 
capital of the department of Deux Sevres, which followed soon 
afterwards, was more important than any event that had hitherto 
occurred in the war. 


“It procured for the Vendeans forty pieces of cannon, a great num- 
ber of muskets, a great quantity of powder and materiel of every kind. 
There were likewise taken two chests filled with assignats, which were 
not marked with the royal image. One of them was pillaged by the 
soldiers, who placed so little value upon this paper-money, that they. 
burnt it, or tore it to pieces, and several of them amused themselves 
with making it into crackers. The other, which contained about 
900,000 francs, was preserved by the generals to supply the wants. of 
the army; and, in orcer to protect it from a similar fate, there was in- 
scribed on it good, in the name of the King, with the signature of the 
members of the superior council, which was now formed.” 


If the manner in which the peasants treated the republican 
money be amusing, the treatment to which their chiefs subjected 
their prisoners was no less so. ‘They could not keep them in prison 
as they had no places of security, and they could not depend 
upon their parole of honour. They, therefore, bethought them 
of cutting off their hair and sending them back to the Convention 
clipt bare, like so many old English roundheads, with the assur- 
ance, that if ever they were found in arms again they should 
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receive no quarter. This precaution was very diverting to the 
Vendean army, and had the strength of the republic depended 
upon the same circumstance as Samson’s, must have been as use- 
ful as it was amusing; but, unhappily, the Vendeans found, as the 
Samnites had done before them, in their struggle against a repub- 
lic which France then affected to imitate, that the degradation 
of prisoners is not the way of weakening the state in whose service 
they are taken. Humanity and France, however, would have 
been saved from many disgraces which were heaped upon them 
by the atrocities of this civil contest, had the b/wes been equally 
moderate, and satisfied themselves with reversing the distinctions 
employed in our commonwealth war, by converting the cavaliers 
into roundheads. 

The unexpected successes of the me a troops crowned by 
the surrender of Fontenay, justified magnificent hopes, and called 
for the formation of a superior council w’ ‘ch ee superintend 
the extensive districts which were subject to them, and give con- 
sistency and concert to their measures against the enemy. The 
seat of this council was Chatillon, a central town. 

The Convention, in whom these eventshad excited aconsiderable 
feeling of alarm and a burning thirst of vengeance, recalled an 
imposing body of their troops from the frontiers by forced marches, 
an ane to overwhelm the royalists of the west with an irre- 
sistible torrent. These forces were to penetrate into La Vendée 
by different routes, and sweeping the rebels before them, were to 
hunt them into a narrow space, and destroy them like the wild 
beasts in a royal Eastern chase. Many of the republicans even 
entertained projects of exterminating the whole aristocratic race, 
and planting La Vendée with a pd of regenerated citizens. 
‘The Vendeans, however, were not to be intimidated into sub- 
mission. They still fought, dispersed, rallied, were conquered, 
re-assembled, and can enumerate a long list of victories in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1793, the first considerable one of which gave 
them Saumur, and with it the passage of the Loire, 80 pieces of 
cannon, several thousand muskets, and 11,000 prisoners, who 
were all sent back éondus. 

In this affair M. de Lescure was wounded; and the author of 
these Memoirs thus describes her agitation on hearing of her 
husband’s accident: “ A frightful trembling seized me. I could 
not remain a moment longer. I laid hold of a wretched little 
horse that chanced to be in the court. I did not even allow 
myself time to adjust the stirrups, which were unequal. I set 
off at full aes In three quarters of an hour I had traversed 
three leagues of bad roads. I found M. de Lescure up, but 
in a violent fever, which continued for some days. Though for- 
merly timid I never since have been afraid to ride on horseback.” 
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She had before this time lived retired from the scene of actual 
warfare, and felt none of its privations, being only now and 
then alarmed with the sight of the hostile Blues, or with the 
sound of the distant cannon, which made the women and chil- 
dren of all ranks of Vendeans fall down upon their knees, and 
pray for success to the good cause; but Loaanuel she is 
enerally with her husband and the army. General Westerman 
1ad begun a system of extermination; whole villages were burnt, 
the castles of M. de Lescure and La Rochejaquelein were con- 
sumed. The army of M. de Lescure had dispersed, and he sent 
our author to summon the parishes. I set off at the gallop; I 
arrived at Treize-Verns; I ordered the tocsin to be sounded; I 
delivered the requisition to the council of the parish, and ha- 
rangued the peasants in the best way I could. I went from that 
to Mallievre, where I did the same. I sent expresses to the 
neighbouring parishes, and returned to meet my mother, whom 
I had appointed to come to Boulaye.” With the force thus as- 
sembled Westerman, who commanded upwards of 10,000 men, 
was defeated near Chatillon, and his troops paid in a shocking 
manner for the atrocities they committed : 


‘“* The peasants would give no quarter. It was in vain that their 
chiefs cried out to the republicans, ‘ Surrender, and no harm will be 
done you:’ the peasants massacred them nevertheless. When arrived 
at the town the carnage was more frightful still. M.de Lescure, who 
commanded the advanced guard, had traversed Chatillon in pursuit of 
the captives, and had ordered, in passing, to shut up several hundreds 
of prisoners. ‘The peasants, instead of obeying the order, cut their 
throats. M.de Marigny led them on. D’Elbée, and others, who wished 
to oppose them, were scoffed at by the soldiers. M. de Lescure, 
hearing of these horrors, arrived immediately ; about sixty prisoners 
that he had made threw themselves around him, clinging to his 
clothes and to his horse. He advanced towards the prison, the 
disorder ceased ; the soldiers respected him too much to disobey him ; 
but Marigny, in a transport of rage, advanced towards him, crying, 
* Hold off, [ will kill these monsters ; they have burnt your chateau.’ 
My husband told him he would defend the prisoners even against 
him ; and thus the massacre ceased in the town: but many of these 
wretched fugitives were destroyed in the farm-houses into which they 


wandered. We made more than 4000 prisoners ; all the rest were 
killed.” 


The division of the republican army commanded by Santerre 


was shortly afterwards bo the 18th of July) put to a total rout — 


near Vihiers; but the Vendeans had to regret the agility of 

that general’s horse, which leaped over a high wall, and de- 

rhea them of the pleasure of a personal retaliation on one of 

the chief murderers of their king. ‘They wished first to have 

chained him in an iron cage for public exhibition, and would 
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have been at no loss what to have done with him afterwards. The 
insurgents, in the beginning of August, met with a dreadful defeat 
at Lucon, which they repaired a few days afterwards by a victory 
at Chantonnay, a town in the neighbourhood of the former place. 
Here the boy Mondyon, whom we have formerly mentioned, be- 
haved with great spirit: he saw an officer wishing to fall back 
upon pretence that he was wounded. “ I do not see your 
wound,” said he, “and as your retiring would discourage the 
soldiers, if you attempt it I will blow out your brains.” The 
officer remained at his post. 

The period of Vendean success, however, was now drawing 
toaclose. In the course of August, we are told by our author 
(and her statement is confirmed by other accounts), that the 
royalist districts were encircled with a line of 240,000 republican 
troops, including in that number a great body of experienced 
soldiers. ‘ Frightful measures,” says she, “ had been deter- 
mined on. They never marched but with the torch in their 
hand: all their victories were followed by massacres; the wo- 
men and children were not spared—the prisoners were murdered. 
In fine, the Convention had given orders that the country 
should become a desert, without men, without houses, and with- 
out trees. This order was partly executed.” 

Madame la Rochejaquelein now describes battles fought in 
all important points of the country with the most sanguinary 
fury: we shudder to follow her in the track of blood. She com- 
plains bitterly that the garrison of Mentz, consisting of 40,000 
men, was by the coalesced powers let loose upon the Vendeans ; 
but she relates their discomfiture near Tortou under General 
Kleber soon after their arrival. In the battle of St. Fulgent, 
which terminated likewise in favour of the Vendeans, a curious 
instance of coolness is mentioned, as exhibited by a Swiss servant, 
called Rynchs. While the bullets were flying about him he 
took a flageolet from his pocket, and began to play in derision 
the, republican air of ca-ira. A cannon ball carried off the 
head of his horse. Rynchs rose from below him, and continued 
his tune. After several other engagements M. de Lescure was 
mortally wounded near Beaupreau, and his wife, without know- 
ing the extent of her calamity, was obliged to fly. We have 
irom her the following dreadful description of her situation: 


“We continued to march, but we mistook our-way among the 
cross roads, and instead of arriving at Beaupreau, we found ourselves 
at night in the village of Boza, about a league and a half from the 
Loire, in front of Mont Jean. We threw ourselves upon beds in a 
small chamber full of soldiers, who were going to rejoin the army af 
Beauchamp. At three o’clock in the morning, on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, we were wakened with the noise of cannon; we heard them at 
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the same instant on the side of St. Florent and on the side of Mont 
Jean along the Loire. The people were going to the grand mass, 
which the curé was celebrating in the night to allow the soldiers time 
tu join their standards. We went to it; the church was full. The 
curé, who was a good old man of a venerable figure, exhorted the 
soldiers in the most touching manner. He held them bound to ad- 
vance courageously to defend their God, their king, their wives and 
children, whom their enemies were massacring. The reports of the 
cannon were heard at intervals during his discourse. These sounds, 
our own attitude, the uncertainty in which we were with regard to 
the fate of the army and of those who were most dear to us, the ob- 
scurity of the night, all contributed to make upon every one of us 
a melancholy and frightful impression. The priest ended by giving 
absolution to those poor people who were going to fight. After mass 
I resolved to confess. My friends had told the priest that M. de 
Lescure was dead, and as they were embarrassed to announce to me 
the overwhelming misfortune, they begged him to prepare me for 
it. This old priest spoke to me with ingenious benevolence, endea- 
vouring not to stun me at once with too severe a blow. He passed a 
high eulogium on M. de Lescure and his piety; he told me that I 
ought to be grateful to God for having given me such a husband; that 
such a favour imposed upon me great duties; and that I ought not to 
be satisfied with fulfilling the obligations of a simple Christian; that 
M. de Lescure was called to a state of higher sanctity; that God 
would now show his regard for me by subjecting me to great calami- 
ties; that 1 ought to be resigned to his will, and look for the happiness 
reserved for me above. His voice became elevated—his words ap- 
—_ prophetic. Frozen with terror 1 stared upon him, without 

nowing what to believe. At this instant the noise of the cannon re- 
doubled ; the reports multiplied and seemed to approach us. We were 
under the necessity of leaving the church—I fell into a swoon—they 


put me on horseback: we continued to fly without knowing where 
we could find a shelter.” 


She soon found her husband; though mortally wounded he 
lived for some time—to close his eyes amid a scene of as great 
calamities as ever an assemblage of human beings were made 
to experience. 

The troops of the Vendean grand army, amounting to 40,000, 
had been completely beaten by a republican force of 45,000 on 
the 17th of October; and being put to the rout after losing 
D’Elbée, Bouchamp, and mall more of its general officers, 
adopted the fatal project of passing the Loire, with the hope of 
escaping on its right bank for some time the fury of their con- 
querors, and of recruiting their ranks, or at least of procurin 
resources among the Bretons, who were known to be attach 
to their cause. ‘The latter half of these Memoirs are accordingly 
employed in detailing the victories and miseries consequent upon 

is measure; and the retreat fram Moscow, though more im- 
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rtant to the world, did not present more dreadful sights, and 
ia not found a more able painter. We conclude our extracts 
with the following description of the passage of the Loire, which 
we think executed with the pencil of Dante. 


“ The heights of St. Florent form a kind of semicircular enclo- 
sure, at the bottom of which there appears a vast continued flat ex- 
tending to the Loire, which is here very broad. Eighty thousand per- 
sons pressed into this valley, soldiers, women, children, old men, 
wounded, all in hurried disorder flying from murder and conflagration. 
Behind them they saw the smoke arising from their burning villages, 
which the republicans had set on fire. Nothing was heard but weeping, 
groans, and cries. In this confused crowd every one endeavoured to 
find his relatives, his friends, his defenders. They were ignorant of 


the fate which awaited them on the other bank, at the same time they - 


were eager to pass, as if beyond the river they were certain of meeting 
the termination of their sufferings. Twenty wretched barks succes- 
sively transported the fugitives who were heaped into them: others 
poe to pass on horseback : all stretched out their hands to- 
wards the other side, praying that they might be carried next. Ata 
distance, on the opposite bank, another multitude was observed, 
whose noises reached the ear in a more hollow murmur. In the 


midst was a small island covered with people. Many among us com- 


pared this disorder, this despair, this complete uncertainty of the fu- 
ture, this immense spectacle, this bewildered crowd, this valley, this 
river which must be passed, to the images which the mind sometimes 
forms of the terrrible day of the last judgment.” 


Madame La Rochejaquelein, who drew this representation from 
too sad a reality, was not perhaps aware that in some parts of it 
she was only transcribing Virgil’s account of the passage of 
another river, on the banks of which (in pagan language we 
should say) the most considerable portion of her eighty thousand 
peasants soon afterwards appeared. 


Huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat, 
Matres atque viri, pueri innupteque puella. 
Stadant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
Tendebantque manus, ripe ulterioris amore. 


Few of the individuals of the Vendean grand army ever re- 
crossed the Loire. Most of them perished in the winter of 
1793-4, either in the numerous battles they were obliged to 
fight, or by famine, cold, and private massacre in the fields of 
Bretagne, or by the guillotins, the noyadades, and fusillades, of 
Carrier and his cannibals. After the armed force was com- 
pletely dispersed, our author and her mother, who had been 
educated and caressed in the most brilliant court of Europe, 


were obliged, during a rigorous season, to wander in the woods, 
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or to seek refuge in the wretched hovels north of the Loire, in 
the rags of beggars or the dress of peasant servants, exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and often to the agonies of fa- 
mine, and hunted incessantly by the republicans, who pursued 
them almost with the instinct of blood-hounds. "We cannot, we 
think, state a more affecting or picturesque instance of the 
utter desolation of Madame  - Rochejaquelein’s lot at this pe- 
riod, than is contained in the following account of the manner 
in which she was obliged to make out the laptismal register of 
twins born in her widowheod and persecution. 


«¢ Three days after their birth a priest came to baptize my infants. 
I called them Josephine and Louisa. We had four witnesses. We 
wrote the record of their baptism upon pewter plates with a nail; 
then we buried the plates. I was happy that I could do even this 
much for them, and that there should remain some trace of the des- 
tiny and true names of my unfortunate babes.” | 


We are happy, for the honour of human nature, in such a 
dark and sangyinary epoch, to find the chapter from which this 
is extracted, and which records the lowest depths of human 
suffering, gues with the redeeming title of ‘* Hospitalité coura- 
geuse des Bretons.” ‘The period of the greatest crimes is some- 
times distinguished by examples of the most heroic virtue, as 
the lightning appears brightest in the gloomiest storm. After 
the amnesty our author and her mother came from their retreat. 
The former found, contrary to her expectation, her property 
preserved. She was pressed by her mother to marry, and con- 
senting only to enter again into that condition with a name that 
recalled the glories of La Vendée, she married M. Louis de ka 
Rochejaquelein, the brother of her hero Henry, in 1802. 

To these Memoirs is added a supplement, containing an account 
of the measures taken by the faithful Royalists of the south, for 
bringing about the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, which 
will be read with interest. 

In these transactions the second husband of our author acted a 
conspicuous part, and showed with what fervency he had em- 
braced and cherished those principles of loyalty and remem- 
brances of glory, which (if we may be allowed the phrase) were 
accumulated in his family both as the inheritance of his brother and 
the dowry of his wife. He watched the progress of the tyrant’s infa~ 
tuation ; he saw with joy through the gloom of his country’s cala- 
mities the prospect of a return to that better order of things for 
which his gallant relatives had been martyred; and when the 
English cannon were heard north of the Pyrenees dismaying the 
partisans of usurpation, he seized the first opportunity of decidedly 


exerting himself for his legitimate sovereign. By his example, 
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his influence, his incessant activity, and his extensive commu- 
nications, he fanned the flame of reviving loyalty, and re- 
ceived an appropriate and satisfactory reward for his zealous 
services in the flattering manner with which his sovereign con- 
descended to acknowledge and declare them. When his name 
was announced, upon being admitted to an audience of Louis 
XVIII. at Calais, he was everpowered with the grateful frankness 
with which he heard his Majesty declare, “ It is to him I owe the 
movement of my good city of Bourdesux;” and threw himself at 
his feet. Headiy M. Louis de la Rochejaquelein was not at this 
juncture called upon to supply the place of his brother Henry in 
the field, or to make those dangerous sacrifices which he after- 
wards showed himself so devotedly prepared to offer; but eve 

virtuous and feeling heart must regret that by the events of 1815 
another supplement is required from the pen of our author, of a 
different character from the former, coloured with all the bright 
and dark hues of her original memoirs, the undismayed heroism 
of her countrymen, and her own domestic affections. Scarcel 

was her book prepared for publication, which concluded with the 
reestablishment of the Bourbons, when that dreadful act of 
treachery, which in its progress, its overthrow, and consequences, 
has engaged the attention of Europe for the last eleven months, 
threatened with irreparable ruin every thing that loyalty, justice, 
and wisdom had been endeavouring to establish. ‘The skock of 
rebellion was sudden and appalling like that of the earthquake; 
but happily, in the convulsions of society as in those of nature, the 
upright and the virtuous soon recover from their panic terrors, 
and resume the attitude of unembarrassed decision to meet or to 
watd off impending dangers. ‘The usurper passed from exile to 
dominion, from the coast of the Mediterranean to the Thuilleries, 
through a dense population as through an “ unresisting medium ;” 
but the inhabitants of many parts of France, and particularly 
those of La Vendée, were not terrified into final submission by the 
rapidity of his movements, or the apparent unanimity of treachery 
by which they were facilitated. Their faithful chiefs and nobles 
flocked to their posts of duty, armed assemblages were every 
where formed, and military communications established: and 
that silence of nearly two months, which passed after the tyrant’s 
debarkation, was not the season of doubt or despair, but of collect- 
ing energy—the period of Jaying the train, and preparing the 
mine for future explosion. On the seventh of May M. Fouché 
endeavours to console the Emperor by a description of halcyon 
serenity in the shape of a report on the state of the country; but 
unluckily he lets out these expressions: ‘* Some armed bands have 
appeared in the departments of the Maine, the Loire, and thé 
Lower Loire.” These armed bands increased in every additional 
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report, and covered with a dark cloud the domestic posse of 
the tyrant,while the tempest was collecting in the north that over- 
whelmed him on the plains of Waterloo. 

It is curious at this distance of time to trace the improbable 
reports, the contradictory statements and ridiculous fabrications 
that appear in 2 successive Parisian journal of that period 
on the affairs of La Vendée. At length we have an account of 
a victory gained by General ‘Travot over 5000 insurgents; then 
we see an arreté of the lieutenant-general of police of the third ar- 
rondissement, commanding all the noblity to quit their places of 
residence among their tenantry, and to retire to situations where 
they might be less dangerous; and lastly, we find a circular from 
Fouché himself, acknowledging that ‘* Insurrection had broken 
out in several departments of the West,” and ordering the ex- 
nobles to be treated with all the severity of the laws, who should 
be found connected with it. ‘The destined 25,000 
troops under La Marque to enforce the recommendations of his 
minister’s circular. ‘The insurgents were said to exceed thrice 
that number, and they were headed by the descendants and re- 
jations of many of those who figured in 1793-4-5. 

M. Louis de la Rochejaquelein was here the most active and 
distinguished, as his brother had been in the former war. He 
had previously commanded in the gardes du corps, and joined the 
king at Ghent, where he fruitlessly solicited permission to take 
with him the officers and men of his own company, who were 
inclined to follow him into La Vendée. ‘This refusal did not 
cloud his views or repress his zeal. He resolved to go alone, 
and deserted his post about the person of the king, in order to 
serve him more effectually elsewhere. On his way to his destined 
scene of action he came to England, and here he picked up 
twenty-eight followers, who embarked with him for La Vendée. 
Unfortunately his arrival was delayed by contrary winds; but his 
presence and name acted like magic. Gander him was assembled 
that body of 5000 peasants above mentioned, and that great 
force against which General La Marque was directed to proceed. 
With his usual zeal and intrepidity he was always at the out- 
posts. He adopted his brother Henry’s famous words already 
mentioned : Si 7’ avance, suivex-moi; si je recule, tuex-mor ; si je tombe, 
vengex-moi. He has fallen and has not been avenged; he fell on 
the 4th of June in an affair of posts, like his brother, whose steps 
he so nobly followed. His blood has not been avenged; but his 
son has been made a peer of France, and takes his rank be- 
tween the sons of such loyal subjects as Berthier and Lasnes, 
His widow, the author of these Memoirs, which record such 
inconceivable losses for loyalty and the Bourbons, has, according 
to information on. which we can rely, lately become completely 
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blind, and lives in the country with eight children on a very 
narrow income. 

So much has been said of the style of this interesting publication 
in the beginning of this article, that it would be superfluous to 
add any thing more here; but in conclusion, we may be indulged 
with a remark or two of a general nature, as inferences from its 
statements. In the first place the nobility and clergy did not ex- 
cite the war as they have been accused of doing, nor even take 
part in its first movements. There had been partial risings in 
several of the country, before a single nobleman or priest 


joined the standard of revolt. Had we no other evidence upon the 


subject than what is furnished by the class of officers who com- 
manded detachments in it, we might be led to conclude that it 
had neither exclusively an aristocratic origin, nor was conducted 
on aristocratic principles. Even the republic could not have 
desired men of lower birth to command their troops, at a time 
when low birth and low manners were a recommendation, than 
Cathelineau, Forestier, Stofflet, and many others, could boast of ; 
yet Cathelineau was commander-in-chief till the day of his death, 
and highly respected by the most ancient nobility. With re- 
spect to the priests, we see no improper management in their 
conduct.—The mysterious story of the bishop of Agra is now sa- 
tisfactorily explained, without supposing an intended imposition 
on the part of the clergy, or a criminal collusion on that of the 
aristocratic laity. | 
Connected with the charge of their being led by priests is the 
more serious accusation brought against theVendeans, that they 
were grossly superstitious and fhnatical, and that to these princi- 
ples in their character are to be ascribed all the enormities that 
were committed during the war. Now we are not prepared to 
deny either the superstition or fanaticism of this simple and un- 
instructed people. Wherever mankind are ignorant, and possess 
a religious system abounding in ceremony, they will be found to 
place a greater reliance on external rites, than they deserve, and 
will thus become superstitious; and wherever they sincerely be- 
lieve the faith they profess, they must become fanatics in its de- 
fence when attacked, or at least show that degree of religious 
excitement which their persecutors will denominate fanaticism. 
Accordingly we find that this last term has been very liberally 
applied, and that it has been shouted even at the stake of the 
martyrs. But did those feelings of the Vendeans which are called 
superstitious and fanatical disturb the other parts of France, 
before an unjust and violent government interfered with their 
conscience, by appointing for their spiritual guides men whose 
Seer (whether right or wrong) they detested? Did they en- 
a to impose their belief upon others by violent means, or 
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by misery and the sword attempt to obtain a triumph over re- 
luctant converts? They wished only to preserve what the govern- 
ment had for ages allowed them to enjoy—they made no attack, 
they fought only to defend their altars and their houses; they un- 
dertook no crusade against the infidels, till the infidels had 
driven them from the ‘holy sepulchre. ‘They, saw their friends, 
who refused to attend the constitutional service, paraded on 
asses through the streets with every mark of derision and insult ; 
they saw their churches profaned by unhallowed ceremonies, 
val were forced to guard the pastors of their choice from 
armed banditti, whilst performing religious duty, before the 
were excited to revolt. To ward off the blow aimed at oui 
interests is surely a pardonable motive of action. The great 
body of fanatics that disgraced France at this time had lighted 
their zeal from a less pure source than the altar of religion. 
They were the sans-culottes and the Marsellois, the members of 
the revolutionary clubs, the agents of Robespierre’s despotism, 
the enthusiasts of crime, the preachers of infidelity and con- 
fusion. The Vendeans committed no cruelties for the sake of 
religion; they massacred no prisoners to obtain a triumph for 
the faith; they only began their bloody deeds when the atrocities 
of their persecutors excited in them a passion for revenge, 
which neither their religion nor their priests could restrain. 
Numerous testimonies to this truth occur in the Memoirs before 
us, to which we refer the reader. 

The loyalty and the fidelity of the Vendeans have been justly 
celebrated, and we have heard it recommended that the pro- 
tection of the French throne should be chiefly entrusted to an 
army recruited from among them. ‘The slightest perusal of the 
history of the civil war, and the most superficial knowledge of 
the state of society in that district, will show the impracticability 
or the ineflicacy of such a project. The Vendeans were admir- 
ably situated for the warfare in which they were engaged with 
the Convention. They were amidst their own cottages, woods, and 
hedges; they knew their own cross roads; they had in view the 
castle of a master whom they loved, the spire of a church in which 
they prayed, the residence of a pastor whom they reverenced, 
Their courage therefore drew strength from the dearness of every 
object it was called to defend, and in these peculiar circumstances 
scarcely required discipline to direct its efforts. ‘They met in the 
field by parishes as they met at mass: they remained embodied 
only for a few days, and were never tow to change their 
domestic habits, which were the only safeguards of their good 
principles. Those of them who were collected in the towns on 
the borders of La Bocage were all infected with the revolutionary 
pestilence as much as if they had been at Paris. 
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Now leaving out of view altogether the impossibility of pro- 
curing a sufficient body of troops from this quarter, and the 
jealousy which such a measure would excite in the rest of France, 
we strongly suspect that a Vendean regular army could scarcely 
be formed without laying aside many of those characteristics of a 
Vendean peasantry, which rendered them so faithful, so persever- 
ing, and so renowned in the campaigns of which Madame de la 
Rochejaquelein has given us this ey: 

We hope indeed, that the throne of Louis will soon require 
no partial expedients for its consolidation and detence ; but that 
every province will become a La Vendée in regarding it as the 
inviolable seat of legal and royal dominion. ‘The dissolution of 
that turbulent and perfidious assemblage of banditti, called the 
army, and the institution of departmental forces, where the 
soldier will not be so far removed from his fellow-citizens as to 
forget in riot and criminal hopes his connexion with their feelings 
and their interests, offer the best prospects for the repose of 
France, and the security of its sovereign. Autrefois (says an 
able French pamphlet lately published) le sang du soldat [ran- 
cois eppartenoit au prince—aujourd’hui il appartient au ge- 
neral qui sait mourir pour /a gloire. Let therefore faithful and 

ood-principled officers be selected to head these forces, men of 
Cries and loyalty, who will place their aim not in dying for 
glory; but their glory in dying for their prince:—commanded by 
such men the devotion of the soldier to his chief and to his so- 
vereign will be the same feeling; the ancient faith of the army 
will return under its ancient banners, and the throne of the Bour- 
bons will be better defended by a general recruitment from all the 
provinces, than by granting a monopoly of loyalty to any one 
province, however faithtul and devoted it has proved itself. 


Art. 1V.—Elements of Chinese Grammar : with a preliminary 
Dissertation on the Characters and the colloquial Medium of the 
Chinese: and an Appendix, containing the Ta-Hyot of Confu- 
eius, with a Translation. By J. Marshman, D.D. Seram- 
pore. Printed at the Mission Press, 1814. 4to. 


HE learning of the Jesuits was entitled to respect; and, on 
this account there were scholars in different parts of Europe, who 
lamented their downfall. There is now no reason, even on this 
account, to rejoice in their restoration ; for the literary labours of 
our protestant missionaries are in every respect as superior to 
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those of the Jesuits, as is theif simplicity of doctrine and honesty 
of heart. It is to the press at Serampore that we are indebted 
for the volume before us—the most interesting and important 
work, which has ever been offered upon the subject of Chinese 
shilology. Only a few copies, we have reason to believe, have 
hitherto reached our own country from India, and for the use of 
that which we possess we are indebted to the kindness of a friend. 

The language of China, which has been worthy of notice in 
every age, is daily becoming of higher importance to our own 
country. It is a language which stands alone—in its principle 
differing from every language of which we have any idea. It has 
been carefully cultivated, and tenaciously preserved from every 
foreign mixture, by one of the most ancient and populous nations 
in the world. It contains a number of treatises on morals and 
government which, in ‘ee of antiquity, exceed the oldest writin 
of the western hemisphere ; and the maxims contained in which, 
embodied in the discourses and precepts of a later philosopher 
Kong-fu-tst, or Confucius as he is generally denominated in 
Europe, have for more than two thousand years preserved that 
dominion over the minds of the Chinese, which has survived the 
shock of revolutions, and compelled conquerors themselves to 
adopt them as the best mode ef giving stability to their thrones. 
It is further believed to be at this day the medium of communica- 
tion for nearly a third of mankind. And when, in connexion 
with these facts, we reflect on the intercourse which our mer- 
chants are maintaining with the Chinese nation, and which the 
growing state of the British empire in the east promises still more 
to extend, and which has just been extended by the splendid and 
victorious campaign in the Napaulese territories ; and add to this 
general view the increasing desire of our own government, to 
establish a diplomatic relation between the two countries, fur 
which another magnificent embassy is at this moment in prepara- 
tion—we feel it an act of duty to comply with the curiosity of the 
unlearned as well as of the ert and through the medium of 
the valuable volume before us, to take a popular survey of the 
Chinese language, and to submit certain views of its origin and 
general nature, which have for many years been maturing in our 
own minds; so as to make it harmonize in some degree with 
the nature and origin of other tongues. 

Language is either oral, and addressed to the ear; or —— 
that is, penned or printed, and addressed to the eye. Gene- 
rally speaking the first is of the greater importance: in China, 
however, the more important is the latter ; fer while almost all 
the provinces of this vast empire employ a different dialect, they 
all use the same written characters; insomuch that these charac- 
ters, to adopt the words of Dr. Leyden, are understood “ by at 
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least twenty different nations, who would scarcely understand a 
word of one another’s speech, and would all use different words 
to express the same meaning.” We have already stated it as our 
opinion that, in a very early period of the world, while mankind 
constituted a single family, they possessed but one oral language, 
but that they soon became possessed of many.* According to 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, this ae ee was the produc- 
tion of a synod of primitive sages, who had influence enough with 
the multitude, to induce them to adopt the articulate and syste- 
matic terms of which it consisted, instead of the inarticulate and 
barbarous sounds which these philosophers suppose to have been 
employed antecedently. The Epicurean school triumphantly 
opposed this doctrine by observing that, in so rude and early a 
period of the world as is here referred to, no one man or synod 
of men could have acquired a systematic knowledge of vocal 
science, nor could they, even allowing them such attainment, have 
communicated their ideas of this science to the savages around 
them. Epicurus, therefore, started the notion that articulate 
speech is nothing more than a natural and gradual improvement 
upon the inarticulate sounds, which flow necessarily from the 
structure of the vocal organs of man, and must have been from 
the first appropriated, as among inferior animals, to indicate 
particular emotions and desires. ‘This, we believe, to be the pre- 
yauing opinion among the philosophers of the present day: but 
it is clogged with as great difficulties as the opinion of the Plato- 
nists; and perhaps there is no way of freeing ourselves from em- 
barrassment but openly admitting that the primitive language 
of man was the immediate gilt of the Creator. Into this question, 
however, we cannot at present enter, though we may return to it 
on a future occasion ; the immediate object before us is the origin 
and nature of legible rather than of es language. 

This, like the language of the lips, on account of its high 
antiquity, has also been supposed by many wise and good men in 
all ages, to have been a supernatural gift, communicated to man- 
kind either at the creation, or upon some special occasion not 
long afterwards. Yet there seems no satisfactory ground for 
either of these opinions. ‘That it was not communicated, like 
oral language, at the creation appears highly probable ; because 
first, it by no means possesses the universality which, under such 
circumstances, we should have reason to expect, and which oral 
language displays. Secondly, among the different tribes and 
nations that do possess it, it is far from evincing that unity or 
similarity in the structure of its elements, which is to be traced in 
the elements of speech, and which must be the natural result of 
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an origin from one common source. The system of writing 
among some nations consists in pictures or marks representative 
of things; among others in letters, or marks symbolical of articu- 
late sounds; while not unfrequently the two systems are found in 
a state of combination, and the characters are partly imitative 
and partly arbitrary. And thirdly, there does not seem to be the 
same necessity for a divine interposition in the formation of 
written characters, as in that of oral language. ‘The latter exist- 
ing, the former might be expected to follow naturally, in some 
shape or other, from that imitative and inventive genius which 
belongs to our nature; and as we endeavour to penetrate the 
obscurity of past ages, we meet with a few occasional beacons 
which point out to us something of the means by which this 
wonderful art appears to have been first devised, at of the coun- 
tries where it appears to have been first practised. 

Contemplating written language, then, as of human inven- 
tion, let us next inquire into the most probable means by which 
it was produced, and brought to perfection, and the countries in 
which it originated. 

Supposing, by a miracle, the world were now to be reduced 
to the state in which we may conceive it to have existed in its 
infancy; and every trace and idea of written language to be 
swept away, and the only means of communication to be that of 
the voice—what would be the mode most likely to be resorted to 
of imparting to a deaf person, or a foreigner ignorant of our 
dialect, a knowledge of any particular fact or thing with which 
we might wish him to be acquainted ? The answer is obvious: 
we should point at it, if in sight; and if not, endeavour to sketch 
arude drawing of it; and thus make one sense accomplish the 
purpose of another. It is the plan actually pursued in most 
situations for instructing those who are dumb from deafness, and 
the elementary system by which they acquire knowledge. In 
such establishments, however, it is the elementary system alone ; 
for the use of letters, significative of words or sounds, is, in every 
respect, so far superior to that of pictures significative of things, 
that the latter is uniformly dropped as soon as ever it has answered 
its purpose, and served as a key to the former. 

But we are at present adverting to a state of things in which 
letters are not supposed to exist; and the only mode of commu- 
nication between man and taan is that of vocal language. Under 
such circumstances the most natural method of conveying ideas 
to a person unacquainted with our tongue, is, as already observed, 
to point at the things to which they relate if at hand (as all 
savage nations are well known to do); and, if not at hand, to 
trace out a rude sketch of them on the sand, the bark ofa plant, 
or some other substance. In this manner the idea of a horse, 
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a house, a dog, or a tree, may, as single objects, be as dictinctly 
pemmnadenel as by alphabetic characters; while two or more 
houses might be made significative of a town ; and two or more 
trees, of a wood; and thus continuing to copy, in successive series, 
such things or objects of common notoriety as the train of our 
ideas might call for, a kind of connected narrative of passing 
events might be drawn up, which though not calculated for detai 
or amplification might be generally understood and interpreted. 

This kind of language would be fairly entitled to the appellation 
of picture-wriling : it would give the images of things, instead of 
the symbols of sounds or words. In its scope, however, it must 
be extremely limited ; for though conveniently adapted to express 
embodied forms, it must completely fail in delineating pure men- 
tal conceptions, abstract ideas, and the properties of body which 
are not submitted to the eye; as wisdom, power, benevolence, 
gonket, length, breadth, hardness, softness, sound, taste, and 
smell. 

Our next attempt therefore would be to remedy this deficiency ; 
and the common consent of mankind, in ascribing peculiar internal 
qualities and virtues to peculiar external forms, would enable us 
to lay hold of such forms to express the qualities and virtues them- 
selves. Thus the figure of a circle might be made to signify a 
year; that of a hatchet, separation or division ; that of an eye, 
watchtulness or providential care, if open, and sleep or forgettul- 
ness, if closed: the figure of a harrow might represent a ploughed 
field, and of a flag a fortress; a rose-bud, odour; and a bale of 
goods, commerce. Upon the same principle compound ideas 
might be expressed by a combination of characters; the charac- 
ter significative of a man in the midst of that significative of an 
inclosure, as a square for example, might denote a prisoner; 
and an union of those expressive of mouth and of gold might im- 
part eloquence. 

Such kinds of picture language, however, even with this im- 
provements must be attended with very considerable labour: and 
1ence, from a desire to abbreviate that labour, we may readily 
conceive that the pictures, or imitative characters, would soon 
become simplified and contracted. The idea of friendship, for- 
merly perhaps represented by two hands in a state of union, might 


now be signified by a Greek H, or a Chinese Fy (king) ,—two 


perpendicular lines united by a transverse stroke in the middle ; 
and disunion or division, formerly represented by a hatchet, 
might now be figured by a Greek digamma, or simple gamma, 
F or T, or a Chinese }! (cit), — a perpendicular line headed 
by a horizontal. In this manner picture characters, or imagess 
would insensibly become converted into arbitrary characters, 
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which to those acquainted with the meaning of the different 
marks would answer the purpose as well, and would have an 
incalculable advantage in the facility of writing them. | 

We have now reached the utmost pitch of perfection which 
the legible language of things is perhaps capable of attaining. 
It has one superiority over that of words, or marks characteristic 
of sounds; namely, that where the pictures are drawn at fall 
length, or, if abbreviated, where the key of the abbreviation is 
known, it is a species of writing addressed to all nations, and 
may be interpreted without a knowledge of their respective 
tongues. It speaks by painting, and appeals to what all are ac- 
quainted with. And, hence, M Leibnitz, and many other phi- 
losophers, have conceived an idea that a system of pasigraphy, 
or universal writing, a language of human thoughts, might be 
founded on some such invention. * 

It is easy to perceive, however, without any detail of facts, 
that such a system could never be carried into full effect amongst 
different nations; and that, plausible as it may appear at first 
sight, it must be loaded with inconveniences, and be equally 
defective and burdensome even among people of the same em- 
pire. It is easy to conceive, to adopt the language of Sir George 
Staunton, as applied to the most perfect system of the kind 
(that of China,) which has ever been actually carried into exe- 
cution, that it would consist of a plan of which it may justly 
be said, that the practice is by no means less inconvenient and 
ol soar than the theory is beautiful and ingenious.”+ If a 
distinct character were to be employed to represent every dis- 
tinct idea, the number of distinct characters would be Sinoat 
incalculable: if a few distinct or simple characters only were 
to be made use of to represent such ideas as are most common, 
and the rest were to be expressed by combinations of these, 
though the number of distinct characters would be in some de- 
gree diminished, the memory would still have a difficult task to 
retain them, and the combinations would, in a thousand in- 
stances, be embarrassing and intricate. 

Under this pressure of evils there can be no doubt that a con- 
templative mind, in whatever part of the world placed, would 
soon begin to reflect on the possibility of avoiding them by 
making the contracted characters now in use, or any other set 
in their stead, significative of sounds or words rather than of 
things or a By minute attention it would soon be disco- 


* ‘See Langlois’ Pantograph. Mach. A. VII. 207, Nichols II, 342, Northe 
man’s Pantograph. Repert. of Arts, II, 307, ILI, 91, 
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vered that such an art, which would require, indeed, a general 
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convention or agreement in order to its being generally embraced 
or understood, might be effected with less difficulty than would 
at first be imagined. | It would be perceived that the distinct ar- 
ticulate sounds in any or in every language are the same, or 
nearly so: that in few languages they exceed twenty, and in 
none perhaps thirty; * and that, consequently, from twenty to 
thirty arbitrary marks, or alphabetical characters, might be 
sufficient to express every simple sound, and by their combina- 
tions to denote every separate word or intermixture of sounds : + 
whence a written language might be formed, addressed to the 
ear instead of to the eye, symbolical of oral language, and, of 
course, possessing the whole of its accuracy and precision; and 
as much more easy of attainment as it would be more definite 
and comprehensive. 

We have thus drawn a sketch of what there can be little doubt 
would be the case, provided mankind were at this moment to be 
deprived, by a miracle, of all legible language, and reduced to 
a state in which we may conceive the world to have existed in its 
earliest ages. The art of writing would commence with imita- 
tive and terminate in symbolical or arbitrary characters: it would 
first describe by pictures, or marks of things, addressed to the 
eye, and finish with letters, or marks of words, addressed to the 
ear. 

_ This is not a speculative representation ; for we shall now pro- 
ceed to show briefly that what we have thus supposed would take 
place, has actually taken place: that the picture characters, and 
symbolical abbreviations we have referred to, are accurately 


rawn from the legible languages of countries that have never 


possessed an alphabet, as China, and Mexico in its aboriginal 
state: that wherever alphabetic characters exist or have existed, 
we have direct proofs or strong presumptions for believing that 
they have been preceded by picture or imitative characters; 


* The number of simple sounds in our own tongue, says Mr. Sheridan, are 
twenty-eight, Dr, Kenrick asserts that we have only eleven distinct species of 
articulate sounds, which, even by contraction, prolongation, and composition, 
are only increased to the number of sixteen; every syllable or articulate sound 
in our language entering into this number. Bishop Wilkins and Dr. William 
Holder make the distinct sounds amount to about thirty-two or thirty-three. 
See also Astle on the Origin of Writing, p. 18, 

+ Tacquet asserts that the various combinations of the 24 letters (without 
any repetition) will amount to not less than 620,448,401 ,733,239,439,360,000. 
Arith, Theor, p. 517, ed, Amster. 1704, : 

Clavius makes them only 5,852,616,738,497,664,000. In either case, how 
ever, it is evident, as Mr, Astle has observed, ‘* that twenty-four letters will 
admit of an infinity of combinations and arrangements, sufficient to represent not 
only all the conceptions of the mind, but all words in all languages whatever.” 
id, p.20, In like manner ten simple marks are found sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of numerical calculations, which extend to infinity; and seven notes, dif- 
fereatly arranged, fill up the whole scale of music. 
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and that wherever picture or imitative characters, the langu 

of thi still continue to exist,—instead of having been preceded 
by alphabetic characters, they have a strong tendency to run 
into them, and probably will run into them at last. 

The remains of Egyptian sculpture are but few, and imperfect : 
but they are sufficient to afford us specimens of each of the kinds 
of writing here adverted to, the pure hieroglyph or simple picture- 
style, the mixed, allegorical or emblematic, the abbreviated or 
contracted, and the alphabetical : and the valuable relics which are 
to be seen in the British Museum, more especially the sarcophagi, 
and the Rosetta stone erected in honour of Ptolemy V. contain 
examples of most of them. They indicate to us, also, the order 
of succession in which the changes were effected, ‘and clearly 
show the pure picture-style to be the most ancient. 

The magnificent ruins of Persepolis, the capital of ancient 
Persia, offer monuments to the same effect. ‘The windows, the 
pillars, the pilasters, and the tombs, are loaded with characters of 
some kind or other, imitative, emblematical, or alphabetic. In 
many instances the pure picture-style is as correctly adhered to’ 
as in any Egyptian specimen: in others we meet with tablets 
filled with what may indeed be abbreviated emblems, but which 
appear to be letters; and at any rate afford proof that the ancient 
Persians had, at this period, made some advance from characters 
standing for things, towards characters standing for words. 

The prophecy of the utter destruction of Babylon has been so 
completely fulfilled that, although the banks of the Euphrates, on 
which this city stood, give evident proofs of magnificent ruins, 
we cannot exactly ascertain its situation. On many of the bricks, 
however, which have been dug up from the midst of the general 
wreck, we find a peculiar sort of characters evincing an approach 
towards letters, and which are supposed to be abbreviated em- 
blems, as emblems are often abbreviated pictures, employed by 
the Chaldean sages of Babylonia, who, according to Pliny, always 
engraved their astronomical observations on bricks. And even 
in southern Siberia, as high as the river Irbit or Pishma, Strah- 
lenberg asserts that he found a variety of rude figures or emblems 
engraved on the rocks, which seem to have preceded the use of 
the Tartar or Mantcheux alphabet. 

In America we meet with traces of picture-writings amidst 
the most savage tribes. Every leader, on returning from the 
field, endeavoured to give some account of the order of his march, 
the number of his adherents, the enemy whom he attacked, and 
the scalps and captives he brought home, by scratching with 
coarse red paint a certain display of uncouth figures upon the 
bark of a tree stripped off for this purpose. ‘* ‘Lo these —_ 
annals,” says Dr. Robertson, “ he trusts for renown, and soo 
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himself with a hope that by their means he shall receive praise 
from the warriors of future times.”* The Mexicans are well 
known to have acquired such a degree of perfection in this style 
of writing that, on the first arrival of the Spaniards on their 
coast, expresses were sent to Montezuma, the reign monarch, 
containing an exact statement of the fact, together with the num- 
ber and size of the different ships, by a series of pictures alone, 
inted on the cloth of the country. It was thus that this people 
ept their public records, histories, and calendars. We are still 
in possession of several very curious specimens of Mexican pic- 
ture-writing: the most valuable are those obtained by Mr: Pur- 
chas, and published in sixty-six plates, divided into three parts ; 
the first containing a history of the Mexican empire under its ten 


monarchs; the second a tribute-roll, representing what each con- 


quered town paid into the royal treasury; and the third a code 
of Mexican institutions, domestic, political, and military. Vari- 
ous other specimens are to be met with in different parts of Spain; 
and especially in the royal library at the Escurial; to which we 
may add that there is also a very curious folio volume of the same 
at the imperial library at Vienna. We occasionally meet, in 
some of these national archives, with emblems, or prominent fea- 
tures, put for whole figures; and in others with symbols, er ar- 
bitrary characters, making an approach towards letters, and thus 
confirming the progress from pictures to arbitrary signs which 
we have endeavoured to elucidate. It is here we meet with the 
figure of a circle for a year, of a flag for a fortress, of a rose-bud 
for odour, and of a bale of goods for commerce, which we have 
already alluded to hypothetically. ’ 

We now advance to the written language of China. This is 
carried to a still higher pitch of senloction than the Mexican, 
and is, perhaps, rendered as perfect as the system upon which it 
is founded will allow. It is altogether a language of things, and 
was formerly altogether a language of pictures. The pure pie- 
ture-style is admitted by themselves to have been the oldest, or 
that first invented, and they expressly denominate this order of 
characters siang or hing, “form or image,” and ascribe it to 
Fro-khee (Froki). This kind of style is now become obsolete, 
and is rarely to be met with; but of the next series, or that into 
which the image or hing style was first transformed, which they 
call Yu-Tsu, probably from the name of the great emperor Yi, in 
whose reign the transformation is said to have taken place, and 
who flourished about sixteen hundred years before Confucius, it 
1s ho uncommon thing to meet with specimens on ancient rings, 
seals, and other public instruments. ‘These are strictly abbrevi- 


* America, vol, iii, b. vii, 
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ated pictures, emblems, or symbols. But the characters now in 
use are abbreviations of these abbreviations; and hence have, for 


the most part, the appearance of being arbitrary marks, though 
we can still so frequently trace the parent image as to decipher 
their origin and reference. Let us here offer a few examples. 
Tien, heayen, has for its modern character K: but was at first 
written =S, evidently symbolical of the three heavens, the plane- 
tary, sidereal, and empyrean. Kin, a head-dress, tiara, or mitre, 
written at present J], was formerly figured thus $y, Yih 
the sun, now represented by fA, was at first described by 0; 


while ngyuzh, the moon, which for its modern character has 
H, was originally denoted by A). The common character in 


the present day for yin, man, is A, representing the lower ex- 
tremities alone; while the ancient writings give us the neck, head, 
and upper extremities as well. The mark is wy imports circu- 
lar, surrounding an inclosure, and hence a prison: it is the 
ancient character for a country, and was at first written C), 
having undergone a similar change to the character for sun. 
J} Khou imports mouth, a smaller circle, but the original, which 


was probably two lips, is now lost. it Koong is union, hand in 
hand, and evidently betrays its source, D Koong was formerly 
S $ ns under this shape indicates a bow, which is its real mean- 


ing. 2 Tshyan are feathers; and ys tehad, nails or claws of 
birds or beasts, still retaining something of the original portrai- 
ture. We may make the same remark respecting | thyen, a 
cultivated or harrowed field, as also FH mum, an outer door, 
and hence, derivatively, to guard or preserve. 

These are simple characters, and they might be easily multiplied 
through several pages. The compound characters are formed upon 
the same principle, We have already observed, that the symbol for 
man is A , and that for an inclosure or prison échen [J from 
an union of the two we obtain the symbol of a prisoner, which is 
Py a man shut up in inclosing walls. The symbol — yi, a 
slender horizontal stroke, imports primarily, one or first, and 
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hence, secondarily, principal or chief; and hence again K- ta, a 
combination of man AN and chief —, denotes a great man, a 
man of dignity or honour, and hence, abstractedly, great and 
greatness. The repetition of a character denotes plurality ; and 
hence => alA, is two, = san, three; the duplicate of man AN 
signifies a multitude, and the mark of plurality and of man in a 
state of combination AE sung, is production, offspring, and se- 
condarily life, or being itself. e Kkowi, we have observed, im- 


ports mouth; with the mark of plurality over it we obtain = 
ngyen, language, words, discourse, to speak or utter: and ngyen 


united with yin or man (\) gives us chong or faithful, 


literally a man of his word: while the simple character A khow, 
mouth, connected with Py kin or gold, in the form of pay 


signifies kin, eloquence, persuasive speech, oratorical composition, 
literally xevcdcrouas, aurea verba ore fundens. Abstract ideas are 
in like manner expressed by signs strictly emblematic, as kan, 
pleasure, pleasantness, delight, which is represented by A, the 
symbol for the sun, as noticed already. So life, being, or vitality, 
is expressed by rN hwo, which primarily imports corn, and 
especially rice, these being the staff of life; and the term hwo ap- 


‘plying to both. Fragrance, or fragrant exhalations, is in like 


manner expressed by uniting the two characters of XK hwo, 


‘corn or grain, and that of H yih, the sun or heat, so as to form 


As hyang : and splendour, brightness, or whatever is illustrious, 


‘ming, is expressed by an union of the two characters of sun and 


moon, yih ngywith, so as to form from A and A the composite 


BA. 


We have not space for more examples, nor is it necessary. The 
Chinese is an extraordinary language in every respect. Its words 
do not exceed tour hundred, every one of which is a monosyllable. 
But it must be obvious that these can by no means answer the 
purpose of distinguishing every external object and mental 
idea, unless varied in some way or other ; and hence = one of 
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these four hundred words is possessed of a number of different 
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tones, and in every tone signifies a different thing, so that the 
whole vocabulary, limited as it is by its very nature, may be made 
to express many thousands of distinct ideas. Thus the word 
fu, which enters into the well-known name of Kong-fu-tsu 


(3A L) or Confucius, pronounced in different manners, im- 
ports a husband, a father, and a town. In like manner a pro- 


nounced Khow signifies, as we have already observed, mouth; but 
with a nasal intonation Khoong, empty. go shu, differently enun- 
ciated, denotes a lord and a hog. ‘The elementary characters by 
which the oral language is represented are still fewer. ‘The Chi- 
nese philologists calculate them at two hundred and fourteen ; but 
this is by far too many, and proceeds from their not being able, 
in the present day, to analyze the more complex elements, and 
reduce them to their constituent parts; whence they are obli 

to regard them as elements, though there can be no doubt of their 
being compounds, in the same manner as our chemists were not 
long ago obliged to arrange the earths and alkalies as elementa 
principles, though it was then generally suspected, as it has been 
since evinced, that they. are composite bodies. These two hun- 
dred and fourteen elements or keys are divided into seventeen 
classes, according to the number of strokes they contain. Thus 


JAwun, straight or pendicular, \ chy, a point or apex, and me- 


taphorically a chief or lord, Z yih, crooked or interrupted, J 
hooked, to drag by a hook, evidently belong to the first class, and 
as evidently betray their picture origin ; + shih, the number 


ten, ) han, a cave or overhanging cliff, as evidently belong to 
the second class, or those consisting of two strokes, and may fairly 
be regarded as elements: but )\\) sin, the heart, desire, longing, 


AL woo, nothing, vacuity, to want, both of four strokes, and 
more especially the more complicated characters of Wy koh, 


bones, of ten strokes, and bd los, impure salt, salt water, of eleven 


strokes, and in perhaps all beyond this, as well as a great num- 
ber before, are to all appearance compound figures, although the 

Chinese lexicographers are incapable of reducing them to their 
constituent principles, and are hence compelled to let them stand 
as elements. 

_ Even with this addition, however, the Chinese elements do not 
amount to more than two hundred and fourteen, and as such 
number is wholly incompetent to represent either sensible objects 
er mental ideas in their aggregate, they are combined in various 


| 
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ways, and under various modifications to signify those which they 


do ‘not express in their simple forms ; something in the same man- 
ner in which letters or simple articulations are combined to ex- 
press words; and by these means the two hundred and fourteen 
elementary characters, like the four hundred elementary terms, 
are wonderfully increased, and in the great Imperial Dictionary 
of China have been multiplied to nearly forty thousand characters 
in the whole, and may unquestionably be extended to a much 
eater number. Yet it must be obvious that, in a variety of 
instances, these compound characters must be very loose and per- 
plexing; and so, in fact, they are often found to be by the most 
expert and best instructed natives. It is obvious, at the same 
time, that a system of picture-writing thus constructed and _per- 
fected, may, in a very considerable degree, answer the purpose of 
alphabetic marks, and it is doubtless owing alone to the perfection 
which this system of writing had acquired in Mexico, and still 
exhibits in China, that the ingenious people of both countries 
sopped at the point of abbreviated emblems, significant of objects, 
and never fairly advanced from a legible language for things to a 
legible language for words. 
"ie should be observed, however, as a farther proof of the ten- 
dency of picture-characters to advance towards literal, that even 
in China itself the Mantcheux or Tartars of the empire have an 
elphabet, or system of verbal writing; and that the Mantcheux 
prone has long been acquiring a growing reputation. Itshould 
observed also, that the Chinese characters themselves have of 
late been resorted to at Canton, and by Chinese natives, as merely 
expressive of sounds, and been employed in the formation of an 
English vocabulary, in consequence, as Sir George Staunton re- 
marks, of the great concourse of persons residing at this station 
who use the English language. In like manner the Japanese, 
fond as they are of copying from the Chinese, have long since de- 
parted from their system of marks for things, and addicted them- 
selves to alphabetic characters, sometimes writing them horizon- 


_ tally, and sometimes perpendicularly, both which methods are 


found in Chinese records, though the perpendicular is by far the 
most common, 

_ Attempts have been made to prove that the picture-writing of 
the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Mexicans, have proceeded. 
from one common source.: yet nothing can be more fanciful, and, 

arently, nothing more unfounded ; for each possesses a distinct 
style, derived from an attachment to distinct classes of images, for 
the most part of a local nature: as the sea-horse, the crocodile, 
the ibis, the ichneumon, the lotus, and papyrus, birds and other 
animals with human heads, and men with the heads of birds and 
dogs inthe Egyptian system; the rabbit, cane, reed, flint, horse, 
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flag, and circle, in the Mexican; and cross, parallel, crooked and 
angular lines, as the abbreviated symbols or pictures, in the Chi- 
nese. Each has had a distinct origin according as mankind in 
these different parts of the world, and under different circum- 
stances, have found a necessity of recording local facts or ideas in 
remote periods of antiquity ; and each, as already observed, has an 
obvious tendency to run into arbitrary, and ultimately into alpha~ 
betical characters of different forms and descriptions. 

Of all these, the system whose origin we are, perhaps, best 
capable of tracing historically is the Phoenician: and here the 
voice of history completely coincides with the theory now ad- 
vanced. ‘The oldest Phoenician historian, whose writings have 
reached us in a few fragments and quotations, is Sanchoniatho, 
who was contemporary with Solomon, and drew up a history of 
Pheenicia from existing monuments and archives preserved in the 
college of the Phoenician priests. This history was dedicated to 
Abibalus, the Pheenician monarch, father of = a king Solo- 
mon’s ally, and was allowed by the king, and the official censors 

pointed to examine it, to be a work of great truth and accuracy, 
In this history Sanchoniatho places mankind, on their first crea- 
tion, in Phoenicia, and gives us a genealogy of the patriarchs from 
Adam, or Protogonus, as he calls him, to Taaut, Athoth, or 
Hermes, the successor of Menes, first king of Egypt. Jn a pas- 
sage of this very curious history, preserved by Eusebius, he dis- 
tinctly states that picture-writing was invented by Ouranus, king 
of Pheenicia, who appears to have been contemporary with Misor 
or Misraim, the son of Hain; and that Taaut, the son of Misor, 
improved upon and abbreviated the picture-writing of Ouranus, 
either during the reign of Ouranus, or of his son Cronus or Sa- 
turn: and that Cronus having given Taaut the throne of Egypt 
upon the death of Menes, the Egyptian monarch, the latter car- 
ried with him this improved picture or symbolical writing into that 
country. And in another passage he asserts that Taaut after- 
wards carried forward this improvement to the invention of al- 
phabetic characters. ‘* Misor,” says Sanchoniatho, “ was the son 
of Ham-ym; the son of Misor was Taaut, who invented the first 
letters for writing. The Egyptians call him Thoth, the Alexan- 
drians ‘Thyoth, and the Checks Hermes or Mercury.” He tells 
us, in a third place, that having invented letters, he ordered the 
Cabiri and Dioscuri, the priests and sages of the country, to draw 
up, by the use of these letters, a history of Phoenicia. : 

This is a very curious and important relic of profane history, 
and it is curious and interesting to observe its coincidence with 
the Mosaic narrative. It makes no mention, indeed, of the de- 
luge; and it introduces two more generations in the line of Cain, 
from Protogonus or first-made, as the term literally implies (the 
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Adam of Moses) to Agroverus or Noah. It places, however, the 
first race of mankind in Phoenicia, which, in the latitude in which 
this term was generally understood, includes the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, in which Moses fixes the garden of Eden: it allows 
nearly the same period of.time between the creation and the era 
of Misor or Misraim, and nearly the same number of generations 
as Moses does, and gives, as closely as may be, the same names to 
the son and grandson of Noah; Ham and Misraim being merely 
transmuted into Ham-yn and Misor. ‘There is coincidence 
enough in the two accounts to reflect authenticity upon each 
other; and had there been more, an advantage would eagerly 
have been taken of the Phoenician narrative by sceptical polemics, 


and Moses would have been boldly accused of having stolen his 


history from this quarter. 

We now turn to the work before us, to which these observa- 
tions are immediately introductory, and will be found to serve as 
a useful, perhaps a necessary key. ; 

It is an extraordinary fact, that while the Chinese abound in 
dictionaries and vocabularies, they are to this moment without 
any thing that can pass under the name ofa grammar; and it is 
still more extraordinary, that the first grammar which appears to 
have been produced in this tongue, should be the work of a 
foreigner, and, to the honour of our own country, of an English- 
man, who was never in China in his life, and has collected his 
materials from incidental sources as he has been able. On this 
subject Dr. Marshman shall speak for himself. 


“* On the author’s arrival in India in the year 1799, ideas which the 
perusal of accounts relative to the Chinese empire, history, &c, had 
excited in his mind even in his earliest youth, recurred anew ; and he 
found it impossible, when so near China, to divest himself wholly of the 
wish to become fully acquainted with both its history and its language. 
The study of Bengalee and Sungskrit, however, seemed a paramount 
duty, and it was not till more than three years after his arrival, that he 
found himself at liberty to gratify his wishes relative to Chinese ; when 
his brethren, on reviewing the various languages into which it appeared 

ible to attempt translating the Scriptures, advised him to devote 
imself' with that view to the Chinese language. Finding the way thus 
open for him to indulge those wishes so long felt, he made every inquiry 


_ in his power respecting the nature of the language, and the most effec- 


tual means of acquiring it. He was, however, able to do little more 
than ascertain more clearly the object in view, till Mr. Lassar’s arrival 
in Calcutta in the year 1805, when the Rev. Dr. Buchanan proposed to 
the author to enter on a course of study under him, with a view to the 
translation of the Scriptures. On his acceding, Dr. Buchanan per- 
suaded Mr. Lassar to remove to Serampore, where he generously sup- 
ported him the first — at his own expense. 


“ As Mr, Lassar brought with him the best authors in the language, 
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and two natives of China, the author found his wishes relative to Chinese, 
as he then thought, gratified to the utmost. Here, however, difficulties 
were to be surmounted: he had no dictionary or vocabulary of that 
language either in English or Latin ; and Mr. Lassar knew little more of 
English than he himself knew of Chinese : the labour, therefore, of be- 
ginning to study Chinese in Chinese, without being assisted by a single 
sentence from a Chinese author translated into any language, was such 
as sometimes nearly staggered his resolution, With these means, how- 
ever, he was at length enabled to bring the first volume of Confucius 
through the press ; three months after which, he, for the first time, saw 
a Latin Chinese dictionary. This circumstance, which he owed to the 
liteness of the Catholic Missionary, P. Rodrigues, who, after spend- 
ing twenty years in China, (and ten of them at Peking, as he informed 
the author,) was then proceeding to the Brazils, formed to him quitea 
new era in the study of Chinese. It cleared up numerous obscurities 
in the language, atid removed a multitude of doubts which unavoidably 
harassed him in groping his way in an unknown path with so little 
light. The assistance he thus obtained convinced him, that had he been 
furnished from the beginning with due rset, he should have made a 
acy progress in the language with far less labour. Still, however, 
e felt that the absence of them was not without its advantages. It had 
compelled him to form his own judgment of the nature of the language : 
had he been favoured from the beginning with the helps furnished by 
the labours of the Catholic missionaries, he should probably have been 
led to acquiesce implicitly in their ideas, and to tread precisely in their 
track ; but having previously acquired some idea of the language, he 
was now enabled to appreciate what they had done, and to avail him- 
self fully of their labours, while he still examined things for himself. As 
the Missionary, P. Rodrigues, resided eight months in Calcutta, this 
enabled him to avail himself of his politeness to the full extent of his 
wishes relative to various points both in the grammar and the pronun- 
ciation of the language ; which he gratefully takes this opportunity of 
acknowledging. 
“ Early in 1810, arrived at Calcutta from China, where he had re- 
sided for several years with the view of studying the language, Thomas 
Manning, Esq. who to an exquisite relish for the beauties of the Roman 
and Greek classics, adds a most respectable knowledge of Chinese. To 
the conversation and the frequent discussions he had with this gentle- 
man on the nature of Chinese, during his stay in Calcutta, a period of 
six months, he feels himself indebted for many ideas respecting the 
language, particularly its tones, which, but for these discussions, had 
perhaps for ever escaped his research. With Mr. Manning’s Chinese 
teacher, who had studied at Peking, he also had an opportunity of ex- 
amining anew the monosyllables of the language with a view to the 
Peking pronunciation. | 
** Such, then, was the way in which the author was led to engage in 
Chinese, and such, with the study of their best works, and daily con- 
versation with his Chinese assistants, the means by which he has been 
enabled to collect and digest those ideas respecting the nature, origin, 
and peculiarities of the language, which he now submits to the judg- 
ment of the public. 
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“‘In treating of the language grammatically, some difficulty oc- 
curred: the Chinese have, in reality, no ideas of grammar corres 
ing with ours; and while the Sungskrit language abounds with gram- 
matical works, the author has not been able to obtain the least idea af 
any treatise of this nature in the Chinese language. The plan, there- 
fore, and the mode of execution, remained to be formed; and to him 
the most likely method of illustrating the language seemed to be that 
of confirming each position by examples from their best works, and of 
noticing carefully under each of the parts of speech any thing peculiar 
to the language. These are arranged under the five gencrai divisions 
of Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, and Particles, under 
which last are included the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, 


and the Interjection. ‘To these is subjoined a sixth upon Chinese 
Syntax.” 


Dr. Marshman has been peculiarly careful to select his exam- 
ples from a rich variety of = ey Chinese writers in different 
ages. To Confucius and his disciple Tsung-tse, author of the Ta- 
hyoh he has chiefly had recourse. But he has also freely quoted 
from the Choong-young of Tse-se, grandson of Confucius ; from 
Mung, who flourished two centuries after this great philosopher ; 


from each of the five Kings, or sacred books of China. We also 


find examples drawn from the commentaries of Chyu-Lee and 
others, which owe their origin to the revival of literature under 
the Soong dynasty, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the 
Christian wra; as also from the Kov-wur, a work in ten volumes 
written by various hands, and often quoted as an authority in the 
Chinese Imperial Dictionary; and the Koo-se-tshin-yuen, a valua- 
ble publication in two volumes, composed as late as the fifteenth 
century. 

In the Chinese Imperial Dictionary, composed by order of the 
emperor Kang-khee, A.D. 1710, and extending to thirty-two 


volumes, the whole number of characters introduced are as fol- 
lows : 


** The characters in the body of the work... ............ 31,214 
Added, principally obsolete and incorrect forms of others 6423 — 
Characters not before classed in any dictionary, ..... 1659 
Characters without name or meaning.............. -. 4200 


“It is obvious, however, that these forty-three thousand characters 


do not express an equal number of different ideas. Several thousand 
of them have no meaning affixed to them in the Imperial Dictionary: 
this is the case with nearly the whole of the last class; and of the 6423 
added in the body of the work under the different elements, by far the 
greater part being cither obsolete or incorrect forms of the other cha- 
racters, to them the reader is of course referred for their meaning: 80 
that of the twelve thousand which the diligent researches of the learned, 
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employed in compiling the Imperial Dictionary have added to those 
contained in the preceding ones, scarcely a third of them express new 
ideas, or have even an explanation affixed to them, 

«*« But beside these, a considerable number of the $1,214 characters 
adopted from the former dictionaries, have no meaning affixed to them ; 
but are merely given as obsolete, or current but incorrect forms of 
other characters, to which the compilers of the dictionary have referred 
the reader for their meaning. In a volume of the dictionary containing 
]004 characters, the writer found 115 thus referred to other characters. 
The stgnificant characters of the languagé, therefore, including names 
of every description, can scarcely be estimated at-more than thirty 
thousand. 

“ Of these thirty thousand, however, we have not been able, by in- 
cluding both the elements and those formed by two elements united, to 
account for a sixth. The grand inquiry, therefore, still remains to be 
answered: How are the rest formed? As they cannot be formed im- 
mediately from the elements, are they formed from certain primitive 
characters like the roots in Greek, or the dhatoos in Sungskrit? If so, 
what are these primitive characters, and by what method are the deri- 
vatives formed from them? This has for several years occupied the 
inind of the writer of this dissertation, and he is ready to hope, that he 
has at length succeeded in tracing the manner in which nearly the 
whole of the Chinese characters are formed from each other. To some 
it may not be uninteresting to learn by what process he has been led to 
this conclusion.”” 


‘“‘ That such Primitives really exist as occupy the middle space be- 


tween the elements and the great mass of the characters, and, like the 


Greek primitives or the Sungskrit dhatoos, form the bulk of the lan- 
guage by associating to themselves certain of the elements, was long 
suspected by the writer, This idea was strengthened by his observing 
in a manuscript Latin-Chinese Dictionary, which classed the characters 
according to their names, that in numerous instances, one character was 
the root of ten or twelve others, each of which was formed from 
it by the addition of a single element ; thus the addition of the ele- 
ment for a hand to a primitive, formed one character; that being 
changed for the element denoting the head, another character was 
formed from the same root; by the change of that for fire, a third; and 
of that for the element denoting water, a fourth. It further appeared 


that the characters thus formed from the same primitive by merely add-_ 


ing one element, generally took the name of the primitive with some 
slight variation. This so struck him that he examined the dictionary 
from beginning to end, noting down each primitive as it occurred, and 
referring thereto all the characters formed from it by the addition of 
one element; and he at length found, with astonishment and pleasure, 
that all the characters of this dictionary, about nine thousand, were 
formed from eight hundred and sixty-two characters by the addition 


only one element. Fearing, however, to be mistaken in a fact that pro- ~ 


mised to throw so much light on the formation of this singular lan- 
guage, reflecting that nine thousand characters bore but a smail 
portion to the whole mass, by the help of his Chinese assistant, he set 
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about examining the whole of the Imperial Dictionary ; and, after fif 
teen months’ labour, had.the satisfaction of seeing every character in 
the dictionary derived from another, classed under its proper primitive, 
The result of his search is now laid before the candid reader. Exclu- 
sive of the two hundred and fourteen elements, the number of charac« 
ters from which another is formed, amounts to three thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. From these, by the addition of a single element 
to each, is Sapunil the great body of the language, in nearly the 
same manner as the great mass of the Greek language is formed from 
about 3500 primitives, and that of the Sungskrit language, from about 
1700 dhatoos or roots. The greatest number of derivatives which 
spring from any one of these, is seventy-four, and the least one ; the ad- 
dition of a single element to the primitive, forms each derivative, which 
in.general expresses an idea in some measure distinct from that of the 
primitive character, but still bearing some relation thereto. It is, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that the term ‘primitive’ is not applied to 
them on account of their origin, but merely with reference to their use, 
In the former sense few could be properly termed primitives beside the 
214 elements ; nor indeed all of them, as we have already seen that some 
of them are evidently compounded of two or three others. It is merely 
on account of their office in the language, therefore, that the name is 


given. Thus =f mai, to sell, contains three elements, and produces 
AN 


no less than thirty-five derivatives by combining itself separately with 


that number of elements ; AE tsat, ability, produces nine ; 4 wooh, 


not, twenty-five ; and aS kin, now, no less than sixty-two.” 


The number of these primitives, so far as they are concerned 
in forming the general mass of Chinese characters, our author 
still further diminished, by observing that they are not all equally 
prolific; that more than seventeen hundred of them produce only 
one derivative each, (the exact number appears to be 1726,) and 
that four hundred and fifty-two produce only two derivatives or 
philological shoots. ‘These, therefore, he has ventured to exclude 
from the rank of primitives, and thus leaves us not more than “ one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-eight characters as forming the 
great mass of the language.” 

Our author next proceeds to show that the primitives divide 
themselves into four classes; and offers many valuable observa- 
tions respecting the relative power and extent of the primitives, 


and the mode by which the derivatives spring from them. 
Through no part of this have we space to follow him, but shall 


select a single example as explatiatory of his general reasoning, 


-! of the structure of the Chinese language in this department 
of i 


ND sin, the heart, as a primitive, gives birth to twelve deri- 
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vatives. Uniting itselfwith KN yin, aman, it forms ANS sin, a 
state of fear, with T] khon, the mouth, &c.” 


In several of these, and the observation will apply to other fas 
milies of derivatives, it is difficult to trace the connection: half of 
them preserve the same name as the primitive, and the other half 
only change the initial power. Our own, and most other lan- 

ages, will furnish us with similar examples: thus éoll imports 

uty or impost; éo//, again, imports to seize, to carry away; oll 
is also to sound a bell, and with a superadded initial power extol, 
to aN or magnify ; all which are probably derived from the Le- 
tin tollo. 

Our author correctly concludes as follows : 


‘* This view of the primitives and derivatives places the existence of 
design, in forming the Chinese characters, beyond the possibility of 
doubt. It is scarcely more evident in the formation of a multitude of 
Latin verbs from one radical verb ; or of the various Greek derivatives 
from their respective primitives. Indeed for a language formed from 
about sixteen hundred roots, no one of which produces seventy deri- 
vatives, to be thus formed without any view to the meaning of its com- 
ponent parts, would exhibit a phenomenon hitherto unknown in the 
philological world. Were this design evident in the formation of onl 
a third of the derivatives adduced, it would be sufficient to establish the 
truth ofthe fact; for if design be evident in the formation of a third 

art, what reason can be given for its not being carried through the 
anguage? Whether the inventors were happy in selecting characters 
to suggest the new idea intended, is a different question ; but that such 
was their object seems to appear with an evidence which acquires in- 
creasing force from every new examination of the language.” 


We have already stated that the oral language of China is of a 
very different kind from its legible. This oral language is, in the 
work before us, called “ the colloquial medium of communica- 
tion.” As this consists of sounds, it is necessary that the legible 
language should have some means of representing .and discrimi- 
nating such sounds, or otherwise it would be woefully deficient in 
a most important feature. 

The initial sounds or powers are, by the Chinese lexicographers, 
divided into nine series, as differing from each other by the cha- 
racter of simple sounds, aspirates, nasals, dentals, labials, or 
gutturals, or else of subformations or compounds of these. ‘The 
auxiliary or final sounds were originally twelve, of which eight 
are vowel, and four are nasal enunciations. But these cuddle 
have been multiplied in later ages to perhaps a greater number 
than any other language brings into use, by peculiarly modifying 
the articulation. ‘The twelve original finals are called primary 
sounds, the modified, secondary. The modification most fre-. 
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quently consists in interjecting, when admissible, a sound resems 
bling that of i or y between the initial andthe final. 

Dr. Marshman enters upon a long and learned comparison of the 
form and principle of the Chinese language with the Hebrew and 
Sungskrit tongues in all their numerous branches, through which 
we cannot accompany him, and which, however valuable in a 
work on Chinese philosophy, may readily be dispensed with in 2 
work on Chinese grammar. . 

We now advance to the subject of grammar properly so called. 
The Chinese have no inflections: and the great and important 
object of the valuable work before us is to show in what manner, 
without inflexions, the Chinese can make their language accom- 
plish the oe ag of those that have an inflexion for nearly every 


part of speech. 


«¢ A Chinese character may in general be considered as conveying 
an idea without reference to any part of speech ; and its being used as a 
substantive, an adjective, or a verb, depends on circumstances. Of 
this we shall, perhaps, form some idea by recollecting the usage of 
other languages. In the alphabetic systems two different modes of 
forming the parts of speech are evident: the first is that which obtains 
in Greek, Sungskrit, and certain other languages, wherein a word is 

iven as a kind of root, which, by receiving the verbal terminations, 


comes a verb; by receiving certain other terminations a substantive ;_ 


by receiving others, an adjective ; and by assuming an adverbial termi- 
nation, anadverb. Such is dxeieg, or rather the root divested of the 
adjectival termination. Though found in the state most nearly ap- 
proaching an adjective, by receiving it becomes a verb; by receiving 
com, a substantive ; and when the adverbial termination os; is added, it 
may be used as an adverb. A second mode is that of the Hebrew and 
its cognate dialects, in which an idea is expressed by a root consisting 
generally of three letters, which root, in its original state, is most com- 
monly a verb, but which, in numerous instances, is also used as a noun, 
and, in some instances, as an adverb, without the addition of another 
letter, though others receive some addition. Somewhat akin to this, is 
the mode which obtains in a certain degree in the English language, 
which, in some instances, uses the same word as a substantive, an adjec- 
tive,and a verb. This is the case with ‘ cut’? which we use as a sub- 
stantive when we say a ‘ a severe cut with a sword ;’ as an adjective in 


the sentence ‘ he appeared in a cut wig,’ and as a verb in, ‘ they cut 
through the enemy.’ The word pone is used still more extensively. . 


In the sentence * he made him a handsome present,’ it is a substantive ; 


in, ‘ present season,’ it is an adjective: changing the accent in another 
sentence, it becomes a verb, ‘ they present him annually with a large 
sum’ and in the following sentence it forms an adverb, ‘ at present I 
am quite unable.’ Multitudes of words occur too, which are used both 
as nouns and verbs without the least change, as love, fear, hope, &c. and 
even certain names of sensible objects; as the head, ‘ they head the 
mob;” the hand, ‘hand me the book;? the eye, * they eye me con- 
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stantly ;? a pen; ‘I pen an epistle ;? with many others. These exam- 
ples i at the possibility of using a word in various grammatical senses 
without the least change in the word itself, while the accompanying he 
characters define with certainty the sense in which it is used. It is to mS 
this last class that the Chinese language belongs; but it evidently car- ,* 


ries the principle farther than any other language, beside those de- 
scended from itself. 


By these means verbs are distinguished from substantives, sub- 
stantives from adjectives, and some kinds of substantives from 
other kinds, Thus substantives importing agency, are distin- 
guished by adding the auxiliary character: and so what are usually 
termed genitive nouns, or nouns descriptive of country, &c. are 


generally formed in Chinese by the addition of A. yiz, a man. 


Thus a Chinese in his own country terms himself choong-kydh yin, 
* a middle countryman,” or of that country which fills the middle 
of the world. 

~ English nouns have no inflexions for difference of genders, such 
distinctions being expressed by the pronoun; and hence it is not to 
be wondered at that the Chinese are in like manner able to do 
without such distinction in their nouns. : 

Number in Chinese nouns has no peculiar character, and is only 
distinguished by the auxiliary a, an, one, two, three, or some ge~ 
neral indication of the context. ‘The same deficiency occurs in 
the Bengalee and Orissa languages, and to a certain extent in the 
Hindustannee, and even in our own; of which the term sheep, and 
a few others, will afford us easy examples. 

Cases are formed by prepositive marks answering the purpose 
of prepositions, as in most of the modern languages of Europe ; 
though the genitive is sometimes expressed by a mere juxta~ 
position of the two substantives governing and governed, the 
latter taking the lead: and hence, in conversation, the mark of 
this case is often omitted, so that we have a near approach to 
the Hebrew law of regimen. It is a singular coincidence, that 


the Chinese mark for the genitive case should be 32. tchee, \i- 
terally importing genesis, proceeding, or issuing from,” and 
hence altogether synonymous, and nearly univocal with the Latin 
genitive. Generally speaking, the prepositive characters precede 
the substantive they govern: but those answering to the geni-~ 
tive, and some of those answering to the ablative, or locative, 
as this peculiar species is more correctly called in Sungskrit, 
are an exception to this rule. ; 

The Chinese adjectives, as we have already observed, are for 
the most part substantives transformed into adjuncts without in- 
flexion or auxiliary of any kind. 
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The same word is both virtue and virtuous: = yin, which 
expresses virtue in the highest degree, is also an adjective when 


added to AN yin, a man. The comparisons of adjectives are 


made by the use of comparative adverbs or prepositions more 
than or beyond, as in Hebrew. The superlative is formed in a 
similar manner by adding to the adjective in the positive degree 
some character denoting superior excellence, as kif, ** an apex, 
axun, Or summit,” or tchee, * to arrive at.” 

The pronouns, in the Chinese language, are of the utmost 
importance, as it is chiefly from these that the verb derives pre- 
cision. According] we find them of various kinds, and every 
kind numerous. The pronoun of the first person has not less 
than seven distinct names and characters; some of which, how- 
ever, are somewhat obsolete, and one or two of them provincial 
or low. The oldest character is now restricted to the emperor 
alone, and answers to our we as employed by the sovereign. 

The pronouns of the second person are not less numerous 
than those of the first; and the third pronoun personal is no- 
thing more than a relative or demonstrative, this, that, the other, 
or another. These pronouns also offer numerous varieties. 

Originally the same pronominal term or character appears to 
have been both singular and plural, the writer or speaker de- 
pending upon the context for the necessary distinction. In 
more recent times, however, the plural has been expressed by 
adding to the common mark some other indicative of fulness, 
amplitude, or association. But our limits will not allow us to 
enter into our author’s explanation and exemplification of any 
of the other parts of speech: or his very valuable and interesting 
account of Chinese prosody. For all these we must refer to the 
work itself. 


The examples in illustration of the different parts of speech — 


are not only drawn from the best sources, but are in themselves, 
for the most part, elegant sentences or useful and important 
apophthegms. These, in general, are rendered literally enough; 
but in various instances the version is unnecessarily diffuse, and 
pms gens by a style even more ornamented than that of the ori- 
inal, 
7 The work concludes with a translation of the Ta-hyoh, which 
is a celebrated comment of Tung-tse upon a brief epitome of 
government delivered to him by Confucius, The translation 
is given as an exercise for those who have studied the gram- 
mar, and is the work of Dr. Marshman’s son, who, we are told, 
has been engaged in the study of Chinese for seven years. It 
is highly creditable to his* zeal and perseverance; but is rather 
too free for the purpose for which it is intended: it is accompa- 
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nied, however, with explanatory notes at the foot of the page, 
and enriched by an illustrative praxis at the end of the volume. 
The brief essay of Kong-tsee, or Kong-fu-tsee (Confucius), here 
commented upon, is so highly ee as to be introduced into 
the Kings, or most sacred books of the Chinese; and the Ta- 
hyoh, literally “ the Great Sublime, or Important Doctrine,” 
is the first of the four books most revered next to the Kings, the 
other three being the Choung-yoong, Zun-zu, and Mur. It is in 
effect a treatise on self-knowledge as the foundation of all other 
knowledge; and as essential to self-government, without which 
there can be no other government, whether civil or political, of 
any value. It begins unquestionably at the right aly and as it 
is short we shall copy it. 


“‘ The path or course of learning proper for men consists in re- 
storing reason to its pristine lustre, in renovating others, and in 
making the summit of all virtue the only point of rest. 

‘¢ When the mind knows its point of rest, it is decided; once fixed, 
it can enjoy tranquillity ; and thus at ease, view all things around with 
complete self-possession, thence maturely weigh their nature and va- 
lue, and finally attain (perfection in virtue). 

“‘ Things in the vegetable world have a root, as well as branches 
and fruit; actions too have a consummation, and also a source whence 
they spring. He then who has formed a just idea of cause and effect, 
has made a near approximation to the path which leads to the summit 
of virtue. 

*‘ The ancients who wished to restore reason to its due lustre 
throughout the empire, first regulated the province which they each 
governed; desirous of governing well their own kingdoms, they pre- 
viously established order and virtue in their own houses; for the 
sake of establishing domestic order they began with self-renovation ; 
to renovate their own minds, they first gave a right direction to their 
affections; wishing to direct their passions aright, they previously 
corrected their ideas and desires; and to rectify these, they enlarged 
their knowledge to the utmost. Now this enlargement of mowledae 
consists in a most thorough and minute acquaintance with the nature 
of things around us. 

“* A thorough acquaintance with the nature of things renders know- 
ledge deep and consummate ; from hence proceed just ideas and de- 
sires; erroneous ideas once corrected, the affections of the soul move 
in aright direction; the passions thus rectified, the mind naturally 
obeys reason ; and the empire of reason restored in the soul, domestic 
order follows of course ; from hence flows order throughout the whole 
province; and one province rightly governed, may servé as a model 
for the whole empire. 

‘“‘ From the Son of Heaven even to the common people, one rule 
applies, that self-government is the root of all virtue. 

“‘ That the right government of a kingdom should spring from a 
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mind in a state of disorder, is impossible. To despise that which is 
most important (self-government), and esteem that alone which is 
light and secondary, is contrary to reason.” 


Thus far Confucius, from records that surpass all uninspired 
writings in antiquity, and introduce us to the manners of the pri- 
eta, yale of mankind, when kings were patriarchs, and subjects 
constituted their families. 

In commenting upon this brief essay Tung-tse, whom Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has styled the Chinese Xenophon, takes progressivel 
a separate passage as a text or motto; his comment being divided, 
as we have already observed, into ten sections, and illustrated, 
agreeably to the custom of the patriarchal ages, of which we have 
numerous examples in the book of Job, with the lofty maxims and 
treasured sayings of the renowned sages of still earlier times. 
The two following sections will be a sufficient example to the 
reader : 


“ (SECTION III. On ‘ making the summit of all virtue the only point 


of rest.’ ) 
* The Shee * says, 


‘ A kingdom a thousand /ee in extent, 

Was once the seat of rest for his people.’ 
It also says, 

‘ Hear the note of the imperial bird: 

He resting, makes his abode in Kyen-ee.’ 


Tsce on this observes, ‘ From his resting, he evidently knows his place 
Of rest. Can it be that a man is less wise than a bird ?’ 


The again says, 


and extensive Wun-twang’s virtue ! 
How did his heaven-illumined mind ever regard virtue as its rest ! 


As a ruler, tender affection to his people was his point of rest: as a 
minister, reverence for his sovereign; as a son, the heighth of filial ve- 
neration: as a father, the tenderest affection; in his intercourse with 
men, inviolable sincerity. ) 


* The Shee says, 


* See on yon bank of the meandcring Khee, 
The waving reeds how beautifully luxuriant ! 
Such the virtues of the Superior Man. 
~As they carve and file ivory, 

As théy cut and polish the precious gem,— 
How exquisite ! how severe ! 


* The second book, called The SAce-king, Edit, 
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How resplendent! how illustrious ! 
The virtues which adorn the Superior Man, 
Can never become a prey to oblivion,’ 


«¢ ¢ They carve, they file ivory:’ the superior man carefully forms his 
mind on the model of the precepts he studies ;——-‘ they cut, they 
polish the precious gem:’ he incessantly corrects his views and desires ; 
——‘ How exquisite! how severe!’ describe his diligent solicitude 
respecting his conduct ;——* How resplendent! how illustrious!’ his 
majestic, yet attractive dignity of character ; ‘the virtues which 
adorn the Superior Man, cannot become a prey to oblivion,’ charac- 
terize that consummate excellence, which must ever live in the minds 
of men. 

“The Shee says, ‘ How is the memory of the (two) former so- 
vereigns continually revered!’ Succeeding princes imbibed their wise 
probity, and from them caught the sacred flame of love to the people : 
to them also the people owe their happiness; through their wise institu- 
tions they now enjoy quiet and plenty. It is this which will endear 


them to the latest generations.” 


“ (SECTION VI. On rectifying the ideas and desires of the mind.) 


“‘ That which the sage has said relative to ‘ rectifying the ideas 
and desires of the mind,’ is this; ‘ do not deceive yourself respecting 
vice and virtue; deeming the former an ill-scent, dislike it as reall 
as a foetid smell; and delight in virtue as in a beautiful colour.’ It is 
this feeling which constitutes self-satisfaction. The superior man, 
therefore, will diligently regard his conduct as witnessed by himself 
alone. 

** The ignoble man, on the contrary, when remote from observa- 
tion, is constantly vicious; nor is there any degree of turpitude at 
which he does not arrive ; yet, beholiing a virtuous man, he attempts 
to conceal his wickedness, and to display an assumed excellence ; but 
men of discernment perceive him as clearly as though they saw his 
heart and reins: then of what advantage is his dissimulation? This 
then illustrates the saying, ‘ uprightness within shines in the outward 
conduct :? the superior man, therefore, will most assiduously regard 


his conduct when he seems remote from observation. 7'sung-tse says, 


that which the eyes of ten men (may possibly) examine, and the fingers 
of ten men handle, is indeed matter of concern! 

“As riches adorn a palace, so virtue adorns the man; when the 
mind is expanded by virtue and knowledge, the body itself feels in a 
state of freedom and enjoyment. Hence the superior man will labour 
to rectify his thoughts and desires.” 


We cannot take our leave of the work before us without sin- 
cerely acknowledging the obligations which Dr. Marshman has 
conferred on the republic of letters. It is in many respects the 
most important volume on the language and learning of China 
which has hitherto been given to the world, and we do not mean to 
except the bulky imperial * Dictionnaire Chinois of M. de Guignes: 
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for it does far more towards rendering the Chinese tongue acces- 
sible to all nations; and cannot be otherwise than a valuable pre- 
sent to Chinese philologists themselves: since it puts them for 
the first time into possession of a vernacular —s by a phi- 
losophical analysis of the materials of which their language is 
compounded. “We have been peculiarly struck with our author’s 
important observations on the subject of position, concernin 
which foreigners have hitherto been very much in the dark, 
Dr. Marshman has succeeded in proving that when an auxiliary 
character is added to a primitive, its position is not arbitrarily, 
or at random, assigned above or below, on the right hand or the 
left, but regulated by permanent laws: and that the great pur- 
poses of inflexion, and, in few words, the whole of the Chinese 
grammar, turns on position. ; 
The following information is too important to be omitted. 


«¢ The Chinese characters in this work are printed from Metal Types. 
It is hoped that this improvement, when brought to perfection, will 
essentially promote the cause of Chinese literature, as well as the dis- 
semination of the Holy Scriptures: as while they add greatly ‘to the 
legibility if not to the beauty of the Chinese characters, their being 
movea/le enables us to print in the manner of the T'a-hyoh, any Chinese 
work whatever, at an expense too by no means immoderate. Thus it 
will be easy to lay before the public, by degrees, every thing valuable 
in the Chinese language, in a page containing both a Translation and 
the Text itself; and the language may thus be rendered as familiar to 
the learned world, as any other oriental language deemed worthy of 
notice. 

“(In the course of the work, the reader will often find reference 
made to the Chinese chronology: the dates given are those which their 
own Annals assizn to the various transactions recorded in their history. 
On the subject of the Chinese chronology, it would be improper now 
to enter: the author would therefore merely observe, that while no 
judicious man will credit it implicitly, an examination into the degree 
of intrinsic evidence which the annals of a nation so ancient, reall 
possess, will not be altogether unworthy the labour. The Annals of 
China, taken in their utmost extent, synchronize with the chronology 
of Josephus, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Septuagint, rather 
than with that contained in our present copies of the Hebrew Text; 
and, according to the former, the highest pretensions of their own 
annals leave the Chinese inhabiting the woods, and totally ignorant of 
agriculture, nearly five hundred years after the deluge. 

** Should this work experience sufficient indulgence from the public, 
it is probable that, if life and health be spared, it will be followed by a 
Translation of the Imperial Dictionary, supposed to contain every 
genuine character inthe language, which when printed in a convenient 
size, (for which the Metal Types are happily adapted,) will place the 
Chinese Lancuage withia the reach of any one to whom an acquain- 
tance with itis an object of desire,” — 
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As a work of general utility, however, an abridgment of the 
Imperial Dictionary, is rather to be recommended than a trans- 
lation of the whole: this ponderous compilation, consisting of 
not less than thirty two volumes, was drawn up at the command 
of the emperor Kang-khee in the beginning of the last century, 
and comprises not merely the characters in modern use, but all 
the obsolete words which occur in the writings of nearly four 
thousand years, and various provincial characters of the date in 
which the work was compiled; thus giving us an aggregate of 
not less than thirty five thousand: while all the characters that 
occur in Confucius, in Mung, and the Five Kings, forming 
together more than twenty volumes, fall considerably short of six 
thousand, including the numerous unusual words found in the 
four volumes of the Shee. None of the six most esteemed national 
dictionaries of an earlier date contain much more than half the 
number of the characters given in the imperial vocabulary; that 
of M. de Guignes contains nothing like half the number ; and 
those of the 5 sn seldom more than 8000 words: yet these 
are supposed to constitute the entire body of the languages 


Art. V.—The Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a Seaman. 4 vols. 
12mo. Murray. London. 


Tue interest which attaches to biography on the principle so 
happily expressed by Terence, ‘ Homo sum; nihil humani a 
me alienum puto,’ is perhaps excited in the most intense degree 
by narratives of persons who have been providentially preserved 
from shipwreck, or who have been abandoned on some desert 
coast. Such narratives have an influence and value independ- 
ently of mere amusement and information, ‘The necessity of 
providing the means of subsistence and security, by single and 
unaided efforts of mental foresight and bodily exertion, calls 
forth all the resources of skill, of fortitude, and courage, with 
which man is endowed, and exercises whatever is natively great 
in his natural character. At the same time, the state of exist- 
ence presented to us is that of a creature more visibly dependent, 
so to speak, than in ordinary circumstances, on an ever-watchful 
Providence; a source of thoughtful piety is opened within us; 
and if there be a spot on which a cold and sullen atheist might 
catch a spark of gratitude towards the unseen Father of the 
universe, or feel a momentary leaning for support on something 
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of metaphysical aid and protection, that spot must be sought on 
the Isle of Juan Fernandez, or in the forests of American India. 

tobinson Crusoe is a book of admirable use with reference to 
boyhood: it raises feelings truly and practically religious ; it 
sows the seeds of seli-dependent energy in acting and think- 
ing, of calm, cheerful, and steady daring, of wise resignation in 
circumstances that are inevitable, and of active enterprise in 
all possible undertakings. ‘The novel of De Foe, however, is 
not a mere book for children; it was popular with all ages and 
all classes; but this popularity, first took root from the belief, im- 
pressed by the artless style of the narration, that the history was 
genuine. Adventures, striking yet probable, and clothed with 
fidelity of moral description, occur In various imaginary tra- 
vels, and are read with satisfaction from the justness of the imi- 
tation and the accuracy of the selected particulars: but this 
interest is feeble compared with that which is inherent in 
such works as the voyages of Hawkesworth. Robinson Crusoe 
still pleases; but much of the pleasure which it originally con- 
veyed is abated by the ounces that the story is a virtual ro- 
mance, constructed on the rude materials of ite Selkirk. 
Who does not perceive that the rough diary of the seaman, ir- 
retrievably sacrificed to the vanity of authorship, would be now 
an invaluable treasure ? 

Viewing the work before us as a story of entertainment, 
there is one essential point in which its inferiority will appear 
very manifest if compared with Robinson Crusoe, or with the 
ingenious imitation of that romance, entitled Philip Quarll: a 
book with respect to which it is —— not to regret that it 
should be disfigured with so much vulgar trash in the intro- 
ductory part of the story. There is in both these productions a 
solitary individuality of interest wonderfully affecting, and sti- 
mulating to the curiosity. It is in proportion to his destitution 
and entire sell-dependence that a character of this kind engages 
our sympathy and attention. We follow him through his weods, 
and along his shore, and into the hut which he has constructed 
with his own hands, with that sort of awe and admiration which 
attaches to some supernatural being; and this is the reason wh 
in Quarll, where the singleness of interest is complete, a child 
finds always more of delight than in Crusoe: the green monkey 
is preferred to Friday, the savage; not merely because the 
tricks and docility of a tutored animal are surprising and di- 
verting to a childish imagination, but because the isolated state 
of the man is more absolute and impressive. 

This peculiarity of interest is, in Penrose, limited to only a 
short period of the time embraced by his journal. His _ solitude 
graduaily diminishes; the charm of stillness, the majestic repose 
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of nature yield up their possession cf the mind; his cave is 
peopled ; po seclusion of his coast is violated by European ma- 
riners; and the silence of his forest of palms is broken by Dutch 
accents, and the Scotch and Irish brogue. He becomes a centre, 
around which other characters revolve; and the attention that 
should be absorbed in one, is divided and dissipated among 
many. 

It, however, we regard the Journal as a record of authentic 
facts and actual observations, it assumes an interest distinct from 
that which has been described, and possesses a value beyond that 
of merely influencing the imagination, in the features which it 
presents of savage manners, and the details which it exhibits of 
natural history. The pretensions of the work are, in every view 
of it, considerable. We shall reserve our opinion of its authen- 
ticity till we have given some sort of analysis of its contents, and 
put our readers in possession of the circumstances attending its 
production. 

Llewellyn Penrose was born near Caerfilly in Glamorgan- 
shire in 1725. His father was a seaman, and was cast away off 
the Texel in Holland in a ship called the Union frigate, be- 
longing to Bristol. The widow married a schoolmaster. Pen- 
rose had always cherished an inclination tor the sea; he had a 
talent for design, and was accustomed to sketch boats and ships 
sailing in ditlerent directions. But this desire was thwarted by 
his stepfather, who wished to bind him to an attorney; and by 
his persecuting importunities drove him at last to seek his own 
fortune. He Te his home in the month of September, 1744, 
and arriving at Bristol crossed over to Ireland in a collier. ‘This 
very pardonable exertion of the spirit of independence, implanted 
in man for the most beneficial purposes, he appears to regard 
with much compunction, and confounding the contiguity of 
events with cause and effect, ascribes to this act of filial ingrati- 
tude, as he terms it, the subsequent visitations of Providence: 
visitations of bounty and of mercy, which spread for him a table 
in the wilderness, and brought friends around his cavern 
hearth, and children about his knees. We believe the general 
moral reflections of the work, so inconsistent with the simple 
brevity of a seaman’s journal, to have formed no part of the 
original, and to have been deduced from the several incidents by 
the editor himself. 

After meeting with the usual vicissitudes of seafaring men, 
Penrose, in the year 1746, embarked on board an old India- 
man, called the Harrington, bound for Jamaica, On _ the 
passage homeward the vessel was taken. by a Spanish fifty-gun 
ship, called El Fuerto, and carried into the Havannah, ‘The 
crew was afterwards sent with a flag of truce to Jamaica; but 
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on beating through the old Bahama Channel, the ship was 
found so leaky as to oblige them to steer for the island of 
New Providence. Penrose is here again seized with a fit 
of moralizing, on that defect of a prophetical imstinct which 
he feels himself compelled to call his folly, and which is mani- 
fested in driving on the business of his vocation by entering on 
board a schooner privateer in the year 1747. During a cruise, 
while the ship is Sinai, and the other hands are employed in 
fishing, he, with two other men, leaps into a boat that is along- 
side, and pushes off in pursuit of a tortoise: on their return, 
the boat is veered astern, and he remains in her, and havin 
been overcome with liquor drops asleep: on waking he finds 
the schooner had by some accident slipped the rope, and sailed 
without the boat. He sees the ship in the offing, but completely 
out of reach of hailing or signal; and continuing to drive alon 
the shore in hopeless consternation, puts at length into a anil 
cove or beach: * I now began to look around me, and could see 
nothing but a wild country of palmetto trees and shrubs; but 
whether inhabited or not by human beings I was perfectly ig- 
norant.” 

While he is gazing round him, he observed a man standing on 
the shore at some distance, naked, with an oar in his hand; and 
alter some hesitation ventured to show himself. The savage 
** clapped his hands over his eyes, leaning forward ; then spread 
them abroad ;” took him by the hand, and exclaimed “ Chris- 
tinos ;” making at the same time a cross on the sand. On Penrose 
answering in Spanish, the savage beckoned him to follow; and 
led the way, where was a canoe, with a woman and boy: both in 
a state of nudity. Seeing them much alarmed, Penrose patted 
the child on the head, which pleased the savage; who gave him 
a piece of roasted turtle. ‘The female, however, was by no means 
so complacent or so hospitably inclined as her husband; for on 
the latter going among the high grass after another boy, she set 


up incessant screams at the idea of being left with the strange 


white man, and the savage was obliged to return: and willing to 


humour the nervous terrors of his wife, he gave Penrose a cala- 


bash, and pointing to a distance cried out “ aqua, aqua:” Pen- 
rose was x dupe to this artifice, and running officiously for water, 
saw, on his return, the Indians paddling away in their canoe with 
all possible expedition. , 

The place on which he had landed was an island, only about 
half a mile across: but five miles distant he perceives a larger 
island, as he thinks: or “perhaps,” he observes, “the main itself.” 
It is stated that he afterwards ascertains this to be the fact: though 
on some Dutch mariners conjecturing that the country anne 
Costa Ricca, he makes no remark in opposition to their opinion : 
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the savages who make excursions to visit him in his retreat talk 
often of Carthagena: yet he professes himself totally unable to 
obtain any certain information as to the particular part of the 
coast on which he had been thrown. 

He puts off for this new shore; and enters a lagoon (laguna) 
or lake; with mangrove trees hanging over his head, ‘laden with 
oysters, like traces of onions ;) and spoonbills and cranes sitting 
on the branches, unscared by, and not noticing his approach. 
Walking up the bank he discovers a cave running into a rock, 
about ten feet in height and eighteen in width, with a gravelly 
bottom. Here he fixes his abode, subsisting on raw fish, which 
he catches in the lake ; but on this diet he grows weak, and loses 
his flesh. One day, while walking on the sea-shore, after a thun- 
der-storm, he discovers a smoke; which proceeds from a tree 
that had been set on fire by the lightning. He immediately 

athers a quantity of drift wood and lading his boat with aro 
an on it some of the ignited wood ; and covering it over, trans- 

orts it under the projecting rocks of his cavern. He is thus 
enabled to dress his fish ; and he contrives to supply the fire with 
poppamack wood; which retains flame till the minutest particle 
is consumed. He afterwards invents a tinder-box, by means of 
a spongy increscence on the dead stumps of trees, some white 
flint pebbles, his pocket knife, and a shell. | 

As Crusoe had his parrot, Penrose has his hawk; which he 
procures in a singular manner. The bird had pounced ona 
bunch of land-crabs, which Penrose had tied together and left 
on the beach; but on rising with them into the air was brought 
to the ground by the weight, as well as entangled by the claws 
of the crabs. This bird, whom he names Yellow-bill, he gradu- 
ally domesticates, and amuses himself by talking with him. 

From the reckoning which he kept of his time by means of 
shells he found he had been in this desert spot a year and four 
months ; and determined to take a short voyage. ‘The following 
curious misconception is very natural to a person in his peculiar 
situation. 

« As I turned round a low rocky point, I was suddenly struck with 
the sight of several human skulls, as I took them to be: they were 
white as snow. I put to shore and went up to them, and found my 
conjectures right.* I saw likewise that, in times long past, fires had 
been made there; as I found remains of ashes and the ends of burnt 
sticks, This satisfied me that the place had been frequented ; and, as 
I supposed, by a wretched race of cannibals. I took up two or three 
of the skulls and put them in the canoe, and determined to get out of 
that place as soon as possible, I therefore put along shore, and spent 
much time in viewing places till the night came ; I then landed. Not 


* This is not accurately stated, as will hereafler appear, 
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long after this, the clouds began to gather thick all around ; the rain 
came on, with thunder and lightning. I landed up my boat high and 
dry, and endeavoured to get under shelter myself; but the flashes 
were so frequent, and the thunder so terrible, that 1 thought one of 
the claps had separated the portion of the globe where I was stationed. 
1 was so stunned by it that I stood motionless for some time ; and as 
soon as I could well recover myself, I ran down, and threw the skulls 
upon the beach; through a foolish and idle superstition that they 
were somehow connected with the storm which had happened. After 
this I walked about the shore till day began to peep; when the clouds 
were dispersed, and the sun arose fair and clear. I had not a dry 
thread about me. My fire, tackling, and food were all afloat in the 
boat. I began to spread out my clothes and to bale my canoe. This 
occupied me till the sun was about two hours high, Curiosity prompted 
me to take up one of the skulls, and as I turned it round in my hand, 
I observed that it had no marks where the teeth should be. I began 
to examine another, and found the same defect. I concluded now 
they could not be human, but that they were the skulls of loggerhead 
tortoises.” 


Intending to clear away some of the brushwood which sur- 
rounds his cave, he sets fire to a heap of dry bark; the flame 
however catches the high trees, and blazes with a crackling, as 
he describes it, like thunder, for the space of seven or eight days; 
till it is extinguished by a glut of rain. Walking over the de- 
ert of ashes, he finds the limbs of the cedar and the cotton tree, 
as well as the remains of the plantain: the devastation of the 
latter was a mortifying circumstance, as the fruit is a substitute 
for bread. He then turns his mind to the making of fishing 
lines, by a method which he learned from an old negro ; this was, 
to soak the leaves of the corritoo, or the aloe, and then work it 
into fibres. Having reached the third year of his residence he 

rocures another household companion in a young fawn, which 
he decoys and fastens to a tree ; whither the doe comes to suckle 
it. 

With the superstition common to seamen, he is often frighted 
by an owl that hoots on moonlight nights. This had been des- 
cribed to him by a negro as a walking vampire of the height of a 
man; which could only be killed by a silver bullet. He after- 
wards dreams that the country is inundated, and that, like a 
second Noah, he wanders in his canoe on the face of the waters. 
This dream was, it seems, in some degree, verified ; the lagoon 
overflows up to the entrance of his cavern. He hurries away 
with his moveables to high-water mark, and remains for two days. 
The doe follows him ; but the poor hawk is forgotten, and is found 
starved in a bush on his return. This accident induced him to 
build a hurricane-house, made like an awning, and thatched with 
palmetto leaves. | | | 
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He contrives a sort of — or saddle-bags, which he fastens 
on his deer; who attends him with familiar “Mocility on his voy- 
ages and rambles. She also is so trained as to assist him in 
hunting the guanos ; chasing them like a greyhound, and striking 
them dead with a stroke of her hoof. 

This is the Lacerta Guana of Linnzeus; an animal of the 
lizard kind, that grows to the — of four feet, and lives in holes 
of rocks. ‘The inhabitants of the Bahama isles make them their 
chief food, and hunt them with dogs. -Penrose describes them 
as burrowing in the ground like rabbits. A strange mistake 
occurs in vol. 2. p. 122. where it is said “a large guano was upon 
the green among the lime-trees; I pointed out the bird as a fine 
mark :” it should be the reptile. ‘The animal is known also in 
the East Indies. 

An adventure now occurred to him, which broke the sameness 
of his solitude with a gleam of huntan intercourse, and gave a 
brighter colouring to the prospect of his secluded existence. 

Crostini over to what he calls the Bird island for conchs and 
welks, a sort of shell-fish, he discovers a canoe, a mile to the west- 
ward of his cave, and two persons on shore. He puts back im- 
mediately, hauls up his boat, and places himself behind some 
trees. ‘Ihe two persons went to and fro with extravagant and 
uneasy gestures, often looked into the canoe, and then went away 
again; sometimes caressing each other, at other times throwing 
sand on their heads and uttering cries. On approaching he dis- 
tinguished an Indian youth and girl; who fled away, inflexible to 
his call. In the canoe he found an old savage expiring. By de- 

ees the former two were persuaded to return; when they threw 
themselves on the ground, and placed his feet, one after the other, 
on their heads. When the old man was dead, Penrose prevailed 
on them to paddle in their canoe along with his boat: and having 
landed, he buried the body and invited them within his cave ; 
where they consented to domesticate with him. This certainly 
strikes us as an improbable part of the story : these young Indians 
had the means of returning to their tribe with the same ease that 
they came; and there seems no sufficient reason to account for 
their voluntary stay. ‘The new inmates, however, lose their me- 
lancholy and their shyness, converse by signs, and learn to arti- 
culate English words. The youth catches the word  come;” 
and the girl pronounces suddenly the name of the deer, “ Miss 
Doe,” with perfect plainness. He discovers that they are called 
Ayasharre and Yo-tutta ; which names he changes to Harry and 
Luta. ‘The latter soon cherishes towards her host sentiments of 
& warmer nature than gratitude. The pro of her affection, 
and the artless manner in which he is made acquainted with it, 
are natural and interesting: 
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« When we were at this sport, (of quoits) on the beach, Luta ap- 
peared to be much elated whenever I won the game, This I found 
never failed to occasion much snickering between her and Harry ; but 
as it always passed in their own language, they thought I paid no atten- 
tion to it, Some time after this, as they were together with me in the 
cave, Harrv came and stood before me and said, ** Where you come ?” 
this I knew was meant to ask me from whence I came. I was at a loss 
how to give him in language the information he required ; so I pointed 
to the sea, and made signs that I had slept often during my voyage in 
a canoe, before I arrived at this shore. his I found made them ver 
thoughtful, and the girl wept much. To pass it off as well as I could, 
I began to instruct them in words. Harry, observing me to be much 
pleased with his sister’s pronunciation, leaped up at once on his feet, 
and taking Luta’s hand, put it into mine: then fell to shouting, hal- 
looing, whooping, dancing, and making his obedience to us after the 
manner I had learnt (taught) him; and thus he went on like one 
frantic with joy. All this while the girl stood looking silently on the 
ground.” 


The previous description of this Indian maid we have preferred 
quoting in this place. 


“The girl seemed to be about the age of seventeen, and nearly 
five feet three inches in height; her complexion was nut-brown, or 
rather a slighter tint; her eyes black, and the whites of them of a 
china cast, inclining to a blue; her nose and mouth small; her teeth 
white as snow and even as dice; her neck and bosom of the finest form 
imaginable, and her arms and legs finely proportioned; her hair black 
as jet; parted before, and curiously tied behind; hanging down in 
plaitings, united together by strings of beads of many colours to a 
great length. Round her neck, arms, and legs she wore three rows of 
teeth belonging to the tiger or some such animal; and round her loins 
ran a narrow piece of wove striped cotton.” 


This is precisely “ the beautiful romantic animal” whom 
Steele with playful elegance describes in his ‘Tattlers as the crea- 
ture Woman, “ at whose feet the lynx should, cast his spotted 
skin; the peacock, the parrot, pli swan their feathers; for 
whom the sea should be searched for shells, and the rocks for 
gems; and every part of nature furnish out its share towards the 
embellishment of a creature, that is the most consummate work 
of it.” On this occasion we should, we confess, have forgiven 
the solitary Penrose, if he had been surprised into a little warmth 
and wildness of transport and impatience: but the presence of this 
Indian Eve, fresh from the hand of nature, seems never to have 
quickened for a moment the even current of his blood; and on 
the proposal of Ayasharre, somewhat unceremonious we confess, 
he soberly observes, “ it was impossible to have any objection, as 
she was a young creature of so charming a disposition.” : 

Ee discovers a more commodious cavern, and is on the point 
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of removing thither, when he is surprised by a canoe with three 
savages standing right in for the shore. They belong to the 
same tribe as Ayasharre and Yalutta ; and one of them, Koma- 
loot, isa kinsman. ‘Their touching on the coast was accidental ; 
as the youth and his sister, after having been i for on many 
different shores, had naturally been given up for lost. 

, Their meeting is described as calling forth expressions and 
gestures of great ecstasy ; and we are again compelled to wonder 
that this attachment of the two Indians to their tribe and kins- 
men should not have induced them, after their father’s death, to 
return in the canoe that brought them. On Penrose appearing, 
Luta throwing her arm round his shoulder gave them to under- 
stand that he was her husband. ‘ They all three saluted me 
kindly in their way; at the same time, examining my person, 
remarked that 1 was larger than they; for they were light small 
men, but well proportioned.” 

Penrose remarks it as a peculiarity in this people that they 
show their teeth much, and rarely close their lips when conversing. 
Their conversation in the cave affords an instance of a sense of 
humour more refined than might have been expected from sav 
They had been out to sea in search of a ship, or as they called 
it, a great canoe lately wrecked; and Penrose enquires, through 
Luta, whether the crew were English or Spaniards. * They re- 
plied the latter, by their clothes, and the little wooden crosses 
about their necks; saying they knew the English threw such 
things away, unless they were made of ee and silver; as the 
English did not use wooden gods, thinking them of no value. 
This made me smile upon Luta; and she said something which, 
made them alllaugh. I enquired what it was. She very ingenu- 
ously told me that she had informed them I had no God at all 
that she ever saw.” 

The savages visit his intended new dwelling, and caution him 
against the tigers and wood-cats ; of which he had seen nothing 
in his present cave, these animals avoiding the low mangrove 
grounds near the sea, as they are disturbed by the noise of the 
waves. They advise him to make a fire on their approach, as the 
smoke is sufficient to scare them away. On their departure, after 
a few days, Penrose endeavours to procure from them some ne- 
cessarics. The habit of barter with Europeans probably renders - 
the savages interested. ‘They offer shoes, but make a difficult 
respecting hatchets, kettles, and twine. However, on a reproac 
from Luta, that they would part with nothing even to her, they 
laugh good-humouredly, and consent to leave them some more 
useful articles than shoes; as a hammer, knives, and a saw; some 


fish-hooks and sail-cloth. While they are going Ayasharre com- 
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missions them to procure him a wife from among his tribe; a re. 
quest which again exemplifies their turn for humorous jocularity, 
by occasioning mirth; but they promise to advise with their people. 
While they were with him, Penrose tried by all possible means to 
learn the part of the coast on which he had been cast, but without 
success ; except that he ascertained the land to be a continent. 

Four years and six months had elapsed since his residence on 
this shore, at the time of his removal to the new cavern. ‘They 
chose the inner part for a bed-chamber, and made fires to drive 
out the bats; which appear to have been as numerous, though 
not quite so troublesome, as the harpies in the Atneid. An un- 
lucky incident throws a gloom over their new habitation. One 
afternoon he is alarmed by the poor doe flying home with a tiger- 
cat sticking fast between her shoulders; and he is obliged to dis- 

tch her with a hatchet. Of the skin he makes a jacket: he 
8° heretofore gone with his body naked, and found great an- 
noyance from an insect called the memes of the size and 
shape of our common hive-bee, but with a head of a bright Saxon 
green; whose bite draws blood like a lancet. 

In the sixth year they discern canoes at a distance. Eight 

ersons, men and women, land with Komaloot at their head. 

he greeting is marked by a wild cordiality. ‘ ‘Theyall run toge- 
ther in a cluster; fallto weeping, laughing, hugging, and even pro- 
ceed so far as to bite each other. One of the men throws out 
of the boat some arms, and then falls to dancing.” Penrose 
writes their names on flat stones, and learns their signification ; 
as the savage names are all expressive either of sensible objects 
or national habits. Thus Ayasharre is swift runner; Yalutta, 
green grove ; and Komaloot, a searcher. Komaloot took a youn 
woman called Cara-wouma, or beloved darling, by the hand 
and, according to the savage custom, made a long oration to 
Penrose; turning round for assent, and being answered by a 
consentaneous exclamation from all the rest: Ayasharre ainshing 
at his sisters, and they nodding their heads in reply. Penrose, 
when this was finished, led the girl to Ayasharre, and joined 
their hands, and a great shout concluded the ceremony. Owa- 
gamy, a savage of rank, made him understand that it was usual 
to drink some fresh water with friends, as a welcoming. He 
filled a calabash in the stream, and after it had been passed 
round, they all became more familiar. ‘They dined on fish, and 
Ayasharre gave a song, attended with variety of action and sna 
ping of the fingers. After this they all rose and danced, holding 
each other's hands, moving in a sort of trot, and stopping at inter- 
vals to give a loud whoop. This agrees with Mr. Long’s ac- 
count in his travels among the savage Canadian tribes, who 
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have eleven different sorts of dances, which he enumerates; and 
each dance accompanied by its peculiar whoop. They then lay 
down and fell asleep at the porch of the cave. 

The savages had brought some sweet potatoes, cushoo nuts, 
and gourd seeds, with other plants: and Owagamy presented 
him with one of two dogs, whom he admired ; of the colour of 
rusty iron, with erect ears, sharp snout, and a stumped tail ; it 
never barked, but sometimes gave a sort of howl. On their 
taking leave, he asked when they would repeat their visit? And 
they replied, “ as soon they could walk by their neighbours with 
good countenances :” by which he judged they were at war. He 

ught them that they would never reveal his abode to the 
Spaniards; as they might seize and send him to the mines. 
They made signs that they would rather be burnt with fires than 
betray him. 

One day, while swimming, he was stung by a species of 
Zoophyte. ‘ These sea-eggs are of that class of beings 
which seldom move from cher station. ‘They. are of many 
different sorts, shaped like an orange, divided into curious lines 
of partition ; spotted with green, yellow, red, and brown. Some 
have no thorns at all; but the sort from which I received my in- 
jury have darts four or five inches long, and are black.” 

His Indian wife, habitually skilful in vulnerary cases, applies 
to his feet some a mapa ty, Em split and toasted : the thorns 
came away with the leaves, ‘The puncture was sufficiently viru- 
lent to induce fever. 

At the close of his ninth year, he receives another visit from 
the savages, who bring with them a young Indian, for the pur- 
pole of entreating an asylum for him; though they have at first 
the address to affect that their visit has no particular object be- 
sides friendship. He was in the danger of the mines from the 
holy vengeance of a Spanish priest ; inasmuch as he had broken 
a small cross tied toa rosary. We fear the zeal of this pious 
father was but lukewarm; as in the good old days of Cortes and 
Pizarro, of humane and religious memory, the dropping of a 
monk’s breviary from the hands of a simple Inca, was a signal 
for letting slip the dogs of war, blood-hounds and men, on 
a whole people. ‘This youth also Penrose receives as one of his 
family, and gives him the name of Toby. 

The next party are more numerous, amounting to twenty- 
five, males and females. They regale on a large fish cut in 
pieces for a stew, with roasted yams and plantains. Their table 
is the ground, but the ladies sit on mats; an arrangement of 
sallantry, which contradicts the general body of evidence as to 
the treatment of women in the savage tribes. Dr. Pinckard, 
speaking particularly of the tribes of South America, describes 
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the females as sitting apart from the men, with their backs turned 
to them, sullen and silent. 

An instance occurs of virgin shyness, which we should not 
have looked for in an Indian girl. ° 


“ Owagamy told Toby that he might return home again with them, 
as Padre Bastano was now dead, and he had never been inquired for 
at all. Toby hearing this gave me a side Jook. I at once told him 
his abiding with us was only during his own pleasure ; he was free to 
return whenever he thought proper. Upon this, Toby casting his eye 
on a young girl in the company, called Matta-linea, or red fruit, asked 
whether she had a husband or not? This put the whole company in 
aroar of laughter. The girl looked likea fool, got up, and leaving 
her seat, went to the fire side.”’ 


We believe it is not usual for the savage lover to address his 
courtship to the mistress. ‘The arbuta and pira lecta, the bribes 
of love, are offered, not to the damsel, but to the parents ; the bride 
is bought, not wooed. 

The girl is inflexibly coy, and desires first to go home. Tob 
dination, but disclaims any wish to leave Penrose, in a meer 
which is characteristic of the figurative eloquence of the savage 
nations. 


“‘ I protest before all these my people you Penoly, (so they call. 


Penrose) to be my good friend and brother. So long as the sun gets 
up and goes to sleep, and his sister the moon comes after to give light 
in the night; when blackness covers the trees and the wide sea ; when 
I am dead in my sleep, sick, or lame ; and while I am able to shoot 
with an arrow; let me remain with you. But if Penoly say, Go, then 
Sama-lama go with his people.” 


It is said, * during this harangue, all the women were in 
tears.” 

Toby returns without Matta-linea, who had been married to 
another. ‘To make him amends, a fine girl called Rava is 
brought to him by the savages. The story is now saddened by 
the loss of Luta; who dies in giving to ‘Petree a second son. 
This affecting incident is spoiled bya long exhortation of Penrose; 
in which he says to those around him: “ The Great One has 
thought proper to try, and perhaps to purify me by this great 
affliction. It is my duty to submit; it is your duty to give me 
every consolation and assistance which my forlorn and helpless 
situation may require.” Of this edifying discourse how much 
could have been understood by the Indians? We account this 
among the moral garnishings of the editor; which, however 
proper in themselves, and laudable in intention, injure the verisi- 
militude of the history. 

In the cighth year of his residence, a large ship is driven t 
the coast ina gale. The hoisting of the Dutch Jack has a sort 
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of torpedo effect on the imagination; which has been ranging in 
to woods, and resting under the Gothic shade of lofty 
grottoes, with creatures innocent and light of heart, as were 
the sons and daughters of men in that age when the arts of 
civilized life began to appear. When Jabul first pitched his 
tent, and penned his fold, and Jubal handled the harp and the 
organ. As a work of fancy, the romantic charm of the narrative 
is from this period broken ; and “ Godart Somer Engele spraken 
en der schip,” acts like a cabalistic spell on the enthusiasm of 
our previous sensations. ‘The crew land, and are entertained by. 
Penrose. The ship is bilged during the night, but they save 
some barrels of beef, and bags of bread, and some brandy and 

in. The latter became the cause of a tragic event; and the 

loody foot of the murderer leaves its print in this Indian her- 
mitage. Penrose having, in concert with the Captain, prudently 
concealed the spirits, one Brandt, suspecting the young savage 
Toby, shoots him with a pistol ; and is himself pistoled in retri- 
bution for his villany by Somer, the Dutchman already men- 
tioned as speaking English. Somer, apprehensive of being called 
to account for this at home, stays behind with Penrose on the 
crew again putting to sea in their boat. The Captain was 
named ‘Meert, and they took their departure, the 30th August, 
1754. 

Penrose marries Rava, the widow of Sama-lama; and Somer 
becoming melancholy and discontented visits the savage tribe in 
company with Ayasharre, and returns with an Indian wife, Mat- 
ta-nany; whom he names Eva. In his tenth year, Penrose,, 
searching after a guana which had been shot by Ayasharre,, 
discovers in a thicket a pyramid of stones ; which he displaces 
with the help of Somer; and digging under, finds a plank, 
which covers a human skeleton. Supposing an Indian to have 
been buried there, he appeals to Ayasharre; who says, “ they 
don’t do that way.” On one side of the skull is a deep inden- 
tation, as from the blow of an axe. Near the bones is a large 
bottle stopped with pitch. On breaking off the neck, it is found 
to contain three rolls of written paper, one within the other. 
The writing consists of a round robin, the names chiefly English ; 
an oath ‘of horrible imprecations; and a sort of talismanic 
drawing of a head, hands, and feet, with weapons; superscribed, 
‘** Nimrod’s portion,” and marked under, 19 feet, S. W. with 
a dart of direction. Penrose, when in the island of New Pro- 
vidence, had been made acquainted with the practices of buc- 
caneers, or pirates; and he gives a fearful explication of these 
mysterious circumstances. 


It had been an old custom among these wretches, when chance 


threw any large booty in their way, not to trust it in their vessel, bat 
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to hide it on islands, quays, and secret places along the coast ; using 
a most diabolical ceremony at the interment of their ill-gotten riches, 
Bad men are generally credulous, and superstitious to a degree ; and 
stick at no cruelty in the performance of those infernal rites they 
fancy necessary to their success and preservation. It was a custom 
with them after having signed a round robin, and administered the. 
oath of secrecy, to bury their treasure: they would then sacrifice 
some poor unfortunate Spaniard, negro, or mulatto, and bury him; 
in order that his spirit might be a kind of guardian, to preserve their 
treasure inviolate and untouched till they should return. Papers similar 
to the above were usually buried near the corpse in bottles to preserve 
them; and they generally contained in a kind of mystical writing the 
secret of their treasure, and where it was deposited.” 


- Digging at the distance, and in the direction prescribed by the 

papers he in fact discovers a vast mass of plate; consisting of 
dishes and basins of silver, with rich raised work, representing 
coats of arms; and silver gilt candlesticks, carved with the in- 
scription, Isabel Rubialis, 1605; together with a great quantity 
of doilars and some gold coin. Some of the latter he gives for 
ornaments to the women and children; which leads to some sort 
of elucidation respecting the buried treasure. One of the sa- 
vages inquiring, some time after, where they got these orna- 
ments, and being answered that the gold had been found on 
the sea-shore, says that he supposed it to have been some of the 
money which the countrymen of Penrose had hidden, when they 
came along the coast to plunder the Spaniards, in his old fa- 
ther’s time; and that, when he was a child, there died among 
them a very old white man, who had been one of those people. 
** Fle remembered his name was Yaspe; moreover that his 
father, when talking with him, had heard him tell: that he had 
been at the plundering of churches, and getting great riches: 
that on a time, he with a number of others had buried a very 
rich treasure on the coast, to the northward of their dwelling, 
where they belayed a young mulatto fellow to keep watch over 
it: that his father and some other Indians, among whom was 
old Coduuno, who died in the canoe with Penrose, proposed tu 
go with him in search of it; but that old Yaspe told then; in 
case he was to find out the very spot, neither he nor they would 
be any thing the better for it; as it would, on their digging, 
continually keep sinking lower in the earth.” One of the names 
in the round robin is Jaspar Cary. 

In the twelfth year, a sloop from St. Jago de Cuba, which 
had been struck by lightning, puts into the bay. The Captain 
is an Irishman, of the name of Dennis Organ. Penrose pur- 
chases with the dollars some books; among which are The 
Fairy Queen, The Spectator, and Don Quixote ; together with 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid’s Epistles. It is not said 
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whether these last were translations; and it does not appear from 
the early history of Penrose, that he had attained to i oar 
of Greek and Latin. Having supplied himself with a mast, the 
Irishman sails away ; after vainly soliciting Penrose to accompany 
him. 

Some time after, Somer, attended by Ayasharre, pays another 
visit to the Indians, in the hope of recovering his health. The 
return} with a third person, a Scotchman, named Norman Be 
He had been a pedlar, a puppet-show merry-andrew, and a 
quack-doctor’s mountebank, and latterly a sailor; and had 
come among the Indians to escape the effects of a holy zeal in 
one of the righteous and meek brotherhood of deusteh priests ; 
who had paid attentions, not merely spiritual, to a mulatto 
woman, his wife ; and who, conscious of detection, had mani- 
fested a particular ardour for his conversion to the pure faith 
of Rome. 

Somer dies of a decline and Eva, weeping over his grave, is 
comforted by Penrose with a hope that Bell may consent to 
supply the place of her dead protector. ‘The Scotchman is, how- 
ever, cautious of a second marriage. ‘The next visit of the 
savages is made in rather a hostile temper. One of them makes 
a speech full of forcible metaphors, in which he says : 


‘“‘ Has not the wind of voices gone through the trees, and by the 
side of the shore, that my brothers and sisters have given their flesh 
and their blood to mix with yours? Show me more friendship than 
this, and we shall then own that it is whiter than ours. Now we hear 
the voice in the wind, saying, Oh! the blackness is coming, with the 
bird that devours the dead. Must we not all go to sleep? Our sister 
here, shall she return without the covering of affection, because her 
love is gone to sleep? Could she keep him awake any longer ?”’ 


This is an intimation that Eva’s widowhood is a breach of 
friendship with their tribe; a genuine trait of savage man- 
ners. Bell, feeling the impolicy of creating any misunderstanding 
with this people, consents with a good grace to wed the widow. 
The Indians appear, however, still suspicious of the treatment 
of their tribeswoman ; and land again armed, and in somethi 
of a jealous mood; but on being satisfied of Bell’s affectionate 
conduct, their heartiness and mirthful openness are restored in 
a moment. Bell entertains them with merry-andrew tricks, 
and feats of strength and agility. The marriage was, how- 
ever, inauspicious. Poor Eva, aR into the woods, in 
search of certain roots, falls a prey, as they aferwards discover, 
to a tiger. This must be the jaguar, an animal of the tiger 
kind, which is indigenous to America: which is not prj 
like the tiger of the east, but spotted. Bell goes in quest of her 
to the country of the Indians, who easily persuade him to ano- 
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ther wife, in the person of another young widow, Aanora, or a 
thing desired; and she receives the name of Janet. _ 
The party is still further increased by an old Spaniard of the 


name of Nunnez, and Quammino an aged negro, who is found © 


at some distance, in a cave of his own, whither he had fled from 
the tender mercies of Jamaica planters. ‘The principal events of 
the narrative are closed by the death of Bell, who is drowned in 
a struggle with a large fish which he had harpooned; and by an 
event still more remarkable, the death of Penrose himself, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his residence. He loses the use of his 
limbs by eating of a poisonous fish. The journal is continued 
by his son Owen, who, it must be owned, has acquired a notable 
proficiency in his paternal tongue. ‘The dying words of Penrose 
are faithfully reported ‘ in good set terms? 

** Respect my memory: lay me in the grave by your mother Luta. 
Preserve my journal; and with care put it into the hands of the first 
European, or white man, who shall arrive on this coast. Pay him hand- 
somely, and beg him to deliver it safe to some of my countrymen. 
Tell my good Indian friends that, in my last moments, I spoke of 


them with gratitude and tenderness. My sight begins to grow dim, 
&c.” 


After burying the body they send intelligence to the Indians, 
who visit them, and invite them to their country; but they pre- 
fer remaining in their old habitation. The journal breaks off 
abruptly: but a letter is annexed, signed by a Mr. Paul Taylor, 
and dated New York, 1783; we are told the addvess is unfortu- 
nately wanting. ‘This contains an account of the delivery of the 
MS. into his hands by two Indians, who spoke good English, 
7 pate him fifty pieces of eight as a reward for carrying it to 

ngland. 

In our progress through the journal, we have occasionally 
noticed certain alleged facts which appeared to us unwarranted 
by probability, and others which seemed to militate against gene- 
ral testimony. As we think the internal evidence is that ‘b 
which the authenticalness of the narrative must be established, if 
it can be established, it is important to note how far the repre- 
sentations of savage manners coincide with those which have been 
exhibited by travellers of repute, and reported by judicious histo- 
rians. We have already hinted at the delicacy anf Neferetioe shown 
by the Indians towards their women in Penrose’s Journal: now it is 
asserted by Robertson, vol. i. p. 319, 4to. ed. that “ to despise and 
to degrade the female sex is the characteristic of the savage state in 
on. part of the globe.” Gumilla, in his account of the savages 
on the Orinoko, published at Madrid, records the speech of an 
Indian woman, to which he was himself an ear-witness, defending 
the act of female infanticide by the oppressions and insults which, 
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if her daughter grew up to womanhood, she would have been 
compelled to bear. ‘The same practice, and on the same ac 
count, is affirmed, in the voyages of Mackenzie, to exist amon 
the tribes in the centre of North America. That the tribe 
which visits Penrose is comparatively civilized cannot be said: 
the dress is at once a criterion of civilization; and these have 
neither the doublet and biggins, the cloak nor the plumed 
cap, which distinguish the Moscos and Arancans: they wear no 
clothing whatever, except a band or apron. La Perouse asserts, 
that he found among the savage nations uniform deceit, vice, and 
barbarity; yet if the descriptions in Penrose of their candour 
and generosity towards strangers, and their domestic and affec- 
tionate temper among each other, be faithfully coloured, we 
must no longer accuse Rousseau of paradox in his preterence of 
the savage to the civilized state. 

We would not, however, be understood to try the manners 
of every individual clan, in every minute particular, by one com- 
mon standard. ‘These nations differ in eas as in customs; 
some being as noted for their affability and good faith in their 
dealings, as others for their lies, their thievery, and ferocity. The 
tribe in Penrose’s account seems most to resemble the Aruacs on 
the north-eastern coast of South America, whom Stedman describes 
in his voyage to Surinam; but we are left entirely in the dark as to 
what clan is meant. He seems to have been placed between the 
savages of Darien on the one side, and those of Maracaibo on the 
other; the former remarkable for their ferocious nature, the 
latter considerably advanced in civilization, wearing a vest, and 
riding on horses. There might possibly be intermediate tribes, 
who, while preserving the simplicity of their wild state, offer a 
contrast in their humane and innocent habits and propensities to 
the vices and cruelty of more barbarous clans. 

Certain characteristics, indeed, have a naiveté, which seems to 
carry 4 conviction of their genuineness. Such are the notion of the 
Indians respecting a watch, that there must be a spider within it, 
charmed into a owyook, or witch, to keep it moving and tick-— 
ing; their belief that certain deer have ears in their feet, the bed 
of the auricular nerve being supposed to lie in a groove of the fore- 
leg bone; and the appellation which they give to ardent spirits, 
calling them “ fool’s water;” — with the custom of their 
surrendering their weapons in charge to some friend, when they 
sit down to drink rum, “ lest they should revenge the death of 
their old fathers a thousand moons ago.” Dr. Pinckard relates 
of the savages of Brazil, that they drink by alternate reliefs, half 
the party sitting by sober to watch those that are helpless and 
senseless, 


We see no reason to doubt the several particulars which he 
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tit details relating to the natural history of the reptiles, insects, birds, 
i: and fishes, in the new world. wee facts of this kind have been 
classed with the fabling traditions of Aristotle and ‘lian, which 
are yet familiar to practical naturalists. ‘The circumstance of the 
bird fluttering in helpless fascination over a serpent, into whose 
mouth it is bent to fall, agrees with what is related by Pennant 
of a squirrel; and by Vaillant, both of a bird and a mouse. 
These writers seem, es ee to ascribe this property of the 
serpent to some torpifying quality in the eyes, which they de- 
scribe as fixed glaringly and intently on the paralysed victim. 
This is likely an error; and of this Penrose says nothing. The 
stupor of the creature occasioned by the terror of imagination, 
seems a less probable cause than the influence of some ee: 
poison in the breathings of the serpent. It should be observed 


| 4 that Penrose speaks merely of a yellow snake; and that the above r 
writers ascribe this ensnaring power to the rattle-snake. 
” It is usual, in books of this nature, to find the outworks of ex- 


ternal evidence strong. We can participate in the reader’s sur- 
prise, when he discovers that these are, in the present instance, 7 
the least tenable; and that, however he might have been dis- 
posed to yield a general credence to the facts assumed by the nar- 
rator, as having actually happened within the sphere of his per- 
sonal observation, the matter is left in complete uncertainty; and, 

erhaps, there never was an occasion, in the annals of historic 
heatains on which scepticism was more reasonable. Of the 
validity of this assertion we shall enable our readers to form their 
own judgment. 

The advertisement informs us that, some years ago,* an 
old man, who had seen better days, applied for charitable re- 
lief to the late Mr. Thomas Eagles, a gentleman who adorned 
the character of an English merchant by his taste for literature 
and painting; and who, it is important to remark, was well 
known in his particular circle, not merely as a critic and a =F 
judge, but as a writer; a periodical paper, entitled the Crier, 7 

aving been contributed by him in weekly essays to a newspaper, 
called Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. Mr. Eagles placed the 
old man at a merchant’s alms-house in Bristol,+ endowed for the 
reception of decayed mariners; and, finding something superior 
in his manners and conversation,’ frequently invited him to his 
table. The old man, dying in this asylum, bequeathed to Mr. 
Eagles some books, prints, and, in particular, the MS. of the 
Journal of Penrose. This MS. appears to have lain many years 


* The expression ‘‘ some years” seems too limited; for the writer states his hav- 
ing often seen the old man at his father’s table, when he was himself a boy, 


+ The advertisement says only “ in this city ;’” and the writer has omitted to. 
subscribe the place of his residence, , 
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in the hands of Mr. Eagles, who prepared it for the press; and it 


is now published under the auspices of his son, a gentleman, as we 
understand, of classical attainments, and of rising reputation as an 
artist. The work is dedicated to Mr. West, who is not unconnected 
with the circumstances relating to Peurose, as will appear from 
the following memorandum, Found among Mr. Kagles’s papers, 
and dated 10th July, 1805. 


“Mr. Annesley brought Mr. West to my lodgings: he dipped into 
Penrose’s Journal, and read several pages in different parts. He 
seemed very attentive to my history of Williams, and put several ques- 
tions to me: he said every answer I gave tended to confirm his opinion, 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I have looked at several parts of this book, and much 
that I have seen J know to be true. I knew the man too; and, what is 
more extraordinary, had it not been for him, I should never have beena 
painter. It happened thus: I hada relation at Philadelphia of the name 
of Pennington, whom I used frequently to visit while there; I saw a 
person carrying a picture, a landscape, the first I believe I had ever 
seen. Iwas very much struck with it, and desired the person to shew 
itme. He did; and asked me if I was fond of painting; and, if I was, 
desired me to come to his house, and he would show me other things. 
I saw there some cattle pieces; admired them; and inquired how 2 
could paint them so accurately. He said he would show me the se- 
cret; and took a small box, which proved to be a camera. He shewed 
me the construction of it. I went home, and was not at rest till I had 
made one for myself; and my father gave the glass out of an old pair 
of spectacles to complete it. My delight was then to go into the farm- 
ards, and, by means of my camera, draw the cattle. I knew that 

‘illiams had seen many of the things he describes in his Journal; 
and he gave me the same account of them. He first lent me the Lives 
of the Painters, which confirmed my inclination for the art. I take it 
he adopted the name of Penrose from a ship-builder of that name, who 
was a great friend of his. Williams afterwards came to England. I 
was of some service to him in London; but, of a sudden, missed him 
from town; and, on enquiring of one Smith, an engraver, who knew 
him well, he told me he was gone to Bristol, as he was very poor, and 
had almost lost his eye-sight, to claim some provision to which he was 
entitled from the parish. Iwas struck with this coincidence with the his- 
tory of Williams; it induced me to put farther questions concerning 
him, which confirmed my opinion that it was my old friend’s composi- 
tion which was before me; and what you had shewn me of the Lives of 
the Painters, I knew to be his hand-writing.—1$th. Saw Mr. West 
again. He said, ‘ Perhaps I am the only fee in existence who 
could give any account of Williams’s life and manners. He first came 


to Virginia from London, in a ship commanded by Captain Hunter. 
Between this time, and his appearance at Philadelphia, where I first 
met with him, was an interval of more than twenty years, which I con- 
sider him to have passed in the adventures related in the Journal,” 
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Further mention of Williams occurs in a letter from Mr. West 
to Mr. Eagles. 


“ From the year 1746 to 1760, my attention was directed to eve 
point necessary to accompiish me for the profession of painting. This 
often brought me to the house of Williams ; and, as he was an excel- 
lent actor in taking off character, he often, to amuse me, repeated his 
adventures among the Indians; many of which adventures were strictly 
the same as related in your MS. of Penrose; as was also his descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the coasts; the birds on them; in particular the 
Flamingo birds, which he described, when seen at a distance, as ap- 
pearing like companies of soldiers dressed in red uniforms. He spoke 
the language of the savages, and appeared to me to have lived among 
them some years. I often asked him how he came to be with them. 
He replied, he had gone to sea when young; but was never satisfied 
with that pursuit; that he had been shipwrecked, and thrown into great 
difficulties; but Providence had preserved him through a variety of 
dangers. Hetold me he imbibed his love for painting when at a gram- | 
mar school at Bristol,” 


On this statement we have to make a few observations. 

The attestation of Mr. West to the truth of many of the ad- 
ventures related in the journal is not founded on actual know- 
ledze, but on wad ; it amounts to no more than that Williams 
had told him much of the same story. 

The statement as to Williams’s history is directly at variance 
with the relation of Penrose. Penrose never came to Virginia; 
never was at Philadelphia; never was at a grammar-school at 
Bristol, or at Bristol at all, otherwise than taking ship there; and 
never was shipwrecked, ‘The only coincidence is the name of the 
commander of the vessel being Hunter. | 

The Irish captain, Orger, inquires of the journalist if he was 
ever on board the Namur; as he was acquainted with one David 
Penrose on board that ship in 1738. Penrose replies, that the date 
was too old for him, but that he might have been a relation. Pen- 
rose, therefore, should by this testimony, be the real name, and 
Williams the adopted one; yet the reverse is stated. However 
this be, it is plain, that the object of the statement is to prove that 
Williams is the identical Penrose; and the consequence follows, 
that the narrative cannot be true. 

Farther, the question naturally suggests itself, whether the 
work be a faithful copy of the MS., or whether the editor, like 
Defoe, has practised on the papers for the exercise of his own 
ingenuity ? 

Mr. West recognises the hand-writing of Williams; but we 
are explicitly told, in a note, that the MS. which Mr. West saw, 
was not in Williams's hand-writing, but in that of Mr. Eagles. 
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The character which he recognized appears to have been a 
writing in the margin of a book, (the Lives of the Painters,) 
which, as far as we can collect, seems to have been the identical 
book sent to Mr. West in Philadelphia, and conveyed by bequest 
to Mr. Eagles at Bristol. The recognition of the written cha- 
racter, therefore, has nothing to do with the original MS. 

That the uage has not merely been corrected, but that 
reflections have been ingrafted upon the narration, is plainly de- 
ducible, both from the cast of style, and from the ambitious and 
pointed morality built yg the incidents that arise. There is 
something suspicious in the following passage: 


*« How often did I wish to have the associate of my youth, Bill Fal- 
coner, with me, toexplore these beauties, and to record them in hissweet 
poetry; but, alas! I parted with him in old England, never, perhaps, 
to meet more in this world. His may be ahappier lot. Led bya gen- 
tler star, he may pass through this busy scene with more ease and tran- 
quillity than has been the portion of his humble friend Penrose ; and 

ough, when time or accident may destroy this mortal body, my bones 
may be destined to whiten the unfrequented desert, may thine, my 
gentle friend, rest in peace in the sepulchre of thy fathers.” 


As we do not give Penrose credit for any portion of prophetical 
sympathy, we believe this passage to have been written by one 
well acquainted with the fate of Falconer. The expression of 
“humble friend” is questionable. Falconer was the son of a 
barber at Edinburgh. He was born in 1730: entered very young 
on board a merchantman at Leith; was shipwrecked on the pas- 

from Alexandria to Venice ; and came to London, with his 
poem of the Shipwreck, in 1762, sixteen years after Penrose had 
sailed for Jamaica. It does not seem very likely that Falconer 
and Penrose should ever have been thrown together. ‘There is 
a romantic air, a study of effect, about this acquaintanceship. 
The style speaks for itself. We doubt whether the papers of the 
old almshouse pensioner contained any thing of “ gentle stars,” 
or of “ bones whitening a desert.” 

In the following extract we trace the pen of the elegant and 
philosophical essayist : 

“‘ How often have I soothed my melancholy thoughts in this soli- 
tude, by contemplating the divine works of the Almighty Framer of the 
world, In these moments I felt myself humbled, but not degraded. I 
could not explain the mysteries of creation, nor lift up the impenetra- 
ble veil which divine wisdom had interposed to restrain human pur- 
suits within proper limitation ; but I felt myself a reasoning being, dig- 
nified by an intellectual capacity superior to the animals around me. 
I could trace events up to their causes, and derive consequences from 
remote relations by a faculty finer than instinct; a faculty which 
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seemed to unite me to the Divine Author of my being, in whose image 
I was formed.” 


If it be apparent that the editor has pointed the incidents with 
moral reflexions, how are we to draw the line that bounds his 


‘interference! True; the journal may be substantially the same 


journal; but if, like the counsellor’s patched bag, it has under- 
gone such repeated piecing, as to be, in all outward appearance, 


renovated, it becomes a nice Sypris of casuistry to decide on its 


identity. We presume to ask, where is the manuscript? Of the 
conclusion, indeed, we acquit the editor, as it would have ob- 
viously defeated his own end, should his purpose have been the 


weaving of a consistent and credible fiction. It had been easy to 
convey Penrose from America, and not lose _ of him till he 


died in the charitable asylum at Bristol; or the journal might 


‘have ended abruptly, and the reader would have supplied the se- 


uel. The catastrophe must, therefore, be the invention of Wil- 
hams himself; and we are desired to pin our faith on the re 
of a narration, which is ended by a gross and_ palpable falsehood. 
Had Williams, who mentions his being familiar with the prac- 
tices of pirates, actually belonged to their body? and was he ap- 
prehensive of any danger to himself while living, or of any slur 


‘upon his name when dead, from the literal record of his adven- 


tures, and the identifying of his person? The superintendant of 
the publication tells us, that the delicacy of his father restrained 
him from pressing the old man as to any particulars of his 
private history. ‘lo us it is matter, not merely of regret, but of 
surprise, that a man who had met with such extraordinary ad- 
ventures should have sate for years at his benefactor’s table with 
a seal upon his lips. It appears, also, that the communicativeness 
of the ald man flowed free to Mr. West; yet the sum of that gen- 
tleman’s testimony amounts to little more than the Scotchman’s 
recollections of the subjects contained in Macpherson’s bloated 
rhapsody: that ‘he remembered to have heard it in his child- 
hood; and that he heard Ossian, and Oscar, and every one of 
them.” The advertiser’s chain of evidence is a rope of sand: 


He shakes the box : he shows all fair : 
His fingers spread, and nothing there. 


He did, however, what he could; and is plainly not wanting 
in ability, or inclination, to have done more, if more could have 
been done: but there is no way of enabling people to conceive 
that a man may eat turtle at Bristol, after having been fairly laid 
under the sod in America. 

Certain facts and observations, which are wrought into the 
body of this ambiguous composition, bear internal marks of being 
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genuine memoranda; and were, probably, collected during a re- 
sidence with some savage tribe. Had they been no less equivo- 
cal than the biography, we could not easily have found terms of 
sufficiently strong reprehension to mark our censure of fictions, 
calculated to bewilder incipient knowledge, and to mislead the 
curious and inquiring mind. As it is, provided one or two 
coarse incidents, before and during the voyage from England, 
be expunged from a future edition, we can caedtation re- 
commend the book as adapted for youth; but, for that class of 
readers, it should be compressed into one volume, and printed 
ina cheap form. As a true narrative it would have had higher. 
claims; but we can grasp nothing tangible and substantial in the 
shape of authenticity : 

Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno. 


Art. VI.—Thury on the Catacombs of Paris. 


Description des Catacomles de Paris, préecedée dun précis His- 
torique sur les Catacombes de tous les Peuples de Vancien et 
du nouveau Continent. Par L. Héricart de Thury, Maitre 
des Requétes, Ingénieur en Chef au Corps Royal des Mines, 
Ins des travaux souterrains du Departement 
de la Seine. 8vo. Paris et Londres, 1815. 


Tue catacombs of Paris are, probably, the largest subterranean 
sepulchres in the world, far surpassing in extent those of ancient 
Thebes, of Rome, Naples, and Malta. ‘These excavations were 
originally quarries, whence stone was dug, for many centuries, 
for constructing the edifices of Paris, andi were at first made as 
chance, or perhaps the facility of working them, directed. These 
quarries being, in the course of time, exhausted, and the entrances 
to them having fallen in, or being filled up, their existence was 
for a long time totally forgotten, until several fatal accidents hap- 
pened in the year 1774, when the attention of the French govern- 
ment was directed to them, and the extent of the very imminent 
danger which menaced Paris became known, together with the 
necessity of taking the most prompt and effectual measures for 
averting it. Ovders were issued for a general inspection of the 
excavations, of which plans were also ahem towards the close of 
1776: the vague reports, which had been in circulation, were now 
converted into certainty, and the fact was proved, that the 
ehurches, palaces, and most of the public roads belonging to the 
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southern quarters of the French metropolis, were on the point of 
being precipitated into immense gulfs. ‘The danger was the more 
formidable as it presented itself in every point at once, so that 
all uired immediate and simultaneous attention; and unfor- 
pantie m there were no data by which to regulate the measures 
necessary to be adopted, in order to remedy so tremendous an 
evil, or even to arrest its progress. A report having been trans~ 
mitted to the Council of State relative to the real condition of the 
excavations, a special committee of inspection was appointed, 
which has subsisted to the present time. ‘This committee having 
taken cognizance not only of the ancient exhausted quarries, but 
also of all the other quarries of limestone, sand, gypsum, and 
other subterrancous works in the environs of Paris, first directed 
its attention to the prevention of immediate danger ; and, by a 
series of long continued labours, which it is not necessary here to 
enumerate, ora so admirably disposed the solid works in these 
excavations, that each subterranean street corresponds with the 
street above, and the numbers of the houses under ground also 
correspond with those on the surface of the earth: Hence, if the 
ground should sink in any part of Paris, a suitable remedy may 
instantly be applied. 

These excavations reach beneath the extensive plain of the 
Fauxbourg of St. Germain, forming nearly the whole of the 
southern half of Paris, and under a small part of the department 
of the Seine in the northern division. Fromm his official situation, 
as Inspector-General of the Quarries and Subterraneous Works 
of Paris, M. Héricart de Thury possesses every requisite advan- 
tage to qualify him for describing, with correctness, these vast de- 

itories of the dead, which have hitherto been imperfectly 
hae and inaccurately delineated. ‘To the traveller, therefore, 
who may visit the Catacombs of Paris, he has certainly rendered 
an important service by publishing the volume, of which we are 
now to present an account to our readers. 

M. de Thury divides his work into four parts, the first of which 
offers a compendious notice of the catacombs of the ancients: in 
the second, the physical structure of the catacombs of Paris is in- 
vestigated, and an account is given of the working of the ancient 
together with the circumstances adverted to) 
that led to the appointment of commissioners for the general in- 
spection of quarries and subterraneous works. ‘The third part is 
appropriated to a description and itinerary of the Catacombs of 
Paris, and of the monuments and inscriptions which they contain, 
and also toa narrative of some recent historical particulars con- 
nected with them. ‘The last portion of M. de Thury’s book, 
which is somewhat quaintly intitled Opinion du Sizcle, consists. of 
detached verses, thoughts, and inscriptions, extracted from the 
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register of the Catacombs, which is usually presented to visitors 
for the purpose of recording their sentiments, and also of some 
extracts from the French Journals, together with a cursory review 
of a few publications, in which the Catacombs are mentioned. 

Omitting the account of the ancient catacombs, of which, how- 
ever pean in itself, we could give little besides a catalogue of 
places, we shall briefly trace the history of the subterrancous se- 
pulchres of Paris; and shall proceed to conduct our readers 
through them in the character or quality of guides. 

‘The cemeteries of Paris were originally without the walls of the 
city ; but, as its boundaries were gradually extended, they became 
surrounded by buildings. Of these the cemetery belonging to 
the church of the Innocents was the most capacious as well as 
most distinguished ; for more than seven centuries it had served 
asa receptacle for the dead, for upwards of twenty parishes: the 
number of corpses interred in it had been annually increasing, 
each year averaging about three thousand; and in the course of 
thirty years previous to its suppressiow, upwards of ninety thou- 
sand persons had been buried there. Most of these were depo- 
sited in common pits from five to six metres (about eighteen or 
twenty feet) in depth, in which it was the practice to suffer the 
dead to accumulate to the number of twelve or fifteen hundred ; 
the amount of separate interments being annually not more than 
one hundred and fifty, or two hundred at most. Such a vast 
assemblage of dead bodies, covered with little more than a foot of 
earth, could not but prove highly injurious to the health of those 
who resided in its immediate vicinity. So early as the f head 1554, 
the suppression of this cemetery had been ineffectually demanded : 
in 1725, 1734, and’1737, the inhabitants of the a mi 
quarters presented strong addresses on the subject to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, who commissioned MM. Hunault, Lemery, and 
Geoffroy to attend to it; but these gentlemen in vain suggested 
measures for remedying the evil complained of. In the years 
1746 and 1755, complaints were renewed with as little success as 
the preceding : at length in 1780, the inhabitants in general, being 
greatly alarmed by accidents which had happened in the cellars 
of the Rue de la Lingerie, in consequence of the vicinity of a 
common pit that had been opened towards the close of 1779, and 
which was destined for the reception of upwards of two thousand 
bodies, addressed a Memorial to the Lieutenant-General of the 
Police; in which they shewed the injury the public health must. 
sustain from the proximity of such a focus of corruption, the num- 
ber of bodies interred in which, to adopt their own expressions, 
* exceeded all measure and all calculation, and- had raised the 
soil upwards of eight feet above the neighbouring streets and 
houses.” ‘This application was seconded by an claborate, histo» 
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rical, and physical Memoir, by M. Cadet de Vaux, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of the Objects of Health, by whom it was read to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences; and on the 9th of November, 1785, the 
Council of State issued an Ordinance, directing that the site of 
the cemetery of the Innocents should be converted into a public 
square, proper for establishing a market thereon, after the requi- 
site canonical forms were complied with. At the request of the 
Lieutenant-General of the Police,* the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine appointed several gentlemen, eminent for their medical and 
chemical knowledge, commissioners for carrying this design into 
execution. 

Immediately on the issuing of this Ordinance, M. Guillau- 
mot, Inspector-General of Quarries, was commanded to select and 
prepare a suitable spot for the reception of the bones of the great 
charnel-house of the Innocents; who, having recommended the 
ancient quarries situated beneath the plain of Mount Souris as most 
eligible, trom their vicinity to the city, directed the requisite 
works to be executed for rendering the quarries secure: and on 
the 7th of April, 1786, the Catacombs of Paris were solemnly con- 
secrated by the grand vicars and other dignified clergy of that 
capital. ‘The bones from the cemetery of the Innocents were 
first deposited here during the months of January, February, and 
March, 1785. The business of exhumation was continued during 
the months of September to March, 1787, and was completed dur- 
ing the months of August, 1787, to January, 1788. ‘The utmost 
order prevailed in carrying on the different works, the arrange- 
ments of which frequently presented a truly picturesque appear- 
ance, ‘The vast number of flambeaux and of rows of torches which 
were every where burning, and shed a dim funereal light around 
the surrounding objects; crosses, tombs, and epitaphs intermin- 
gled; the silence of the night; the thick cloud of smoke that conceal- 
ed the place where the labourers were at work, whose operations 
could not be distinguished, and who appeared to flit along like sha- 
dows; the various ruins caused by the pulling down of edi 
subversion of the soil in consequence of the exhumations ; altoge- 
ther formed a scene most impressively awful. ‘The solemnity of 
the spectacle was augmented by religious ceremonies; by the con- 
veyance of coffins; by the splendour which accompanied the re- 
moval of the tombs of the most distinguished personages; by the 
funeral cars and cenotaphs; by the hearses filled with bones, and 
slowly proceeding at the close of day towards the new catacombs 


* M. de Crosne. In this office he succeeded M. Lenoir, to whom the honour is 
due of having first suggested the idea of converting the ancient quarries of Paris 
into catacombs, and of having required the suppression of the church of the Inno- 


cents, the exhumation of its cemetery, and the conversion of the latter into a publie 
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prepared without the walls of the city for their reception; by the 
appearance of these vast excavations, and the solid arches which 
seemed to cut off the abode of the living from the dead; by the 
dismal light of the place; the frightful crashing of dry bones, 
which, as they were thrown in, rolled along with a terrific noise 
that was re-echoed through the long series of arches ; every thing, 
in short, concurred to ti before the eyes the image of death, 
and to inspire the most solemn recollections of man’s universal 
doom and final catastrophe. 

These different operations were conducted under the superin- 
tendence of the ministers of religion ; and while every respect was 
paid to this removal of the ashes of the dead, equal attention was 
vestowed on those monuments which were worthy of preservatiqn 
either from their antiquity or their beauty. In the mean time, 
nothing was a that could promote the salubrity of the 
cemetery of the Innocents, and prepare it for public use: solid 
masonry work was constructed over each of the open pits; a thick 
layer of cement was spread, which, while it consolidated the sur- 
face of the earth, was admirably adapted to intercept all the exha- 
lations that might arise; every part was laid open to the access of 
air and wind ; precautions were taken to conduct thither a spring 
which should never dry up; in short, every possible attention that 
was required by the removal of the bones, and the suppression of 
the neighbouring houses, was most scrupulously bestowed ; and 
the public welfare was promoted without regard to the interest of 
individuals, 

These undertakings could not fail to produce important results 
to science: the changes, which animal matter undergoes in its 
progress towards total decomposition, had hitherto, for many ob- 
vious reasons, been but little attended to; the disgusting circum- 
stances by which they are accompanied, the real danger to health, 
and that decent reverence for the dead which prevails in all coun- 
tries, had concurred to interpose almost insuperable obstacles to 
scientific investigations of this very interesting subject. The pre- 
sent opportunity, therefore, was too important to be neglected ; 
and, accordingly, M. Thouret, one of the committee for superin- 
tending the exhumations, devoted himself to a series of experi- 
ments and researches, the result of which he communicated in a 
report to the Royal Society of Medicine at Paris.* Of these re- 
searches, M. de 'Thury has given an er icisg abstract; and as 
they disclose some important facts which we do not recollect to 
have seen noticed in any of our chemical journals or works, we 
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* Rapport sur les exhumations du cimetiére et de T'Eglise des Saints Ianocens, 
par M. Thouret. Journal de Physique, tom. xxxviii, p. 249. 
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shall present the author’s outline of M. Thouret’s discoveries to 
our readers : 


“‘ The decomposition of bodies is effected by three different stages. 
The first is destruction. In this stage, with the exception of the 
bones, which, however, ultimately crumble into dust, the whole tends 
towards a resolution into gas—into fugacious principles that become 
volatilised. With these the earth is either overcharged, or transmits 
them to the atmosphere. 

‘¢ The second stage is the changing of bodies into fat mummies (momies 
grasses,) in consequence of the disengagement of the gases and their 
action upon the soft parts. This effect takes place particularly in large 
common pits, such as those of the Innocents were: the bodies do not 
appear to have diminished in bulk, nor to have undergone any altera- 
tion. On minute examination, however, all the soft parts are found to 
be converted into a pulpy substance, frequently solid and of different 
degrees of whiteness, yielding beneath the fingers, unctuous and_sapo- 
naceous to the touch, and becoming hard in a dry air, but softening 
when exposed to a moist atmosphere. In this state, which is a new 
kind of mummification, the bodies are capable of being preserved ; the 
change is not only superficial, it also pervades the whole thickness of 
the flesh. Noneof the parts that enter into the composition of the hu- 
man body can be compared with this new substance, somewhat resem- 
bling spermaceti, and to which chemists have given the name of adi- 
pocire.* 

“* The third effect, resulting from the continuance of bodies in the 
earth, is their conversion into f’4rous mummies, which are formed by the 
too rapid absorption of the fluids by the earth that surrounds then% and 
the dryness occasioned by exposure to the powerful rays of the sun, the 
non-disengagement of the gas from the animal humours, and the ab- 
sence of their reaction upon the bodies. 

** In each of these three states various modifications may take place, 
accordingly as the disengagement of gas is opposed or facilitated by cir- 
cumstances; but, from the minutest inquiries, it appears that bodies 
are not dissolved in the earth, and that they do not become the food of 


worms, which only make their appearance when bodies are exposed to 
the air.”? + 


The complete success which attended the exhumation of the 
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* A series of important chemical experiments on Adipocire, by M. Fourcroy, is 
published in the Annales de Chimie, tom, iii, p. 120. v. 154. vii. 146. and viii. 17. 
Some additional facts were communicated to the Royal Society of London, in the 
years 1794 and 1795, by Dr. Gibbes. See their Transactions, vol. Ixxxiv. p. 164, 
and Ixxxv. p. 239. Eprror. 

+ M. Thouret, in the conclusion of his report, announced a larger work on this 
subject, to be illustrated with plates, exhibiting the various changes which the hu- 
nan body undergoes, The chemical part of the volume was to have been written 
by M. Fourcroy. More than twenty years have elapsed, and the expectations of 
science are now for ever frustrated, as the valuable collection which those gentle- 
men had formed was totally dispersed during the revolution. 
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cemetery of the Innocents, the great extent of the catacombs, and 
the certainty of there being sufficient room to receive the contents 
of all the vaults and burial grounds annexed to the churches of 
Paris, determined the government to direct the removal of all the 
bones taken from those of the suppressed churches. These were 
afterwards piled, together with those of the victims of the French 
revolution, into separate heaps, with brief inscriptions indicating 
the place whence they were removed. The history of these ex- 
humations, which M. de Thury relates at considerable length, it 
is not necessary for us to detail. We have only room to state, 
that, during the successive revolutions which seman France, 
the catacombs fell into a state of confusion, and in many places, of 
ruin ; the air had become stagnant and unwholesome, and water, 
_vozing from above, had rendered them extremely unsafe. From 
this state of disorder the Catacombs were restored to their present 
state of uniformity and admirable arrangement, which originated 
with Count Frochot, Prefect of the Department of the Seine, and 
M.de'Thury: and by the activity and care of the latter, who ar- 
ranged the whole under the Count’s directions, those improve- 
ments and appropriate embellishments have been made, which 
annually scantad the Catacombs of Paris more interesting, and at 
the same time more awfully impressive. ‘Three years only have 
elapsed since these works were completed ; and an inscription re- 
cords their accomplishment in the year 1812, which at the same 
time pays an honourable tribute to the memory of M. Thiroux 
de Crosne, Lieutenant-General of the Police, by whom they were 
originally established, as well as of Count Frochot, who directed 
their restoration and enlargement. 
Three staircases form the channels of communication between 
the Catacombs and the surface of the earth. The first is situated 
in the court of the western pavilion of the Barriere d’Enfer, or of 
Orleans; the second at the tomb of Isoire:* it was made at 
the first establishment of the Catacombs, but has been condemned 
ever since the year 1794, when the estate on which that tomb 
stood was sold. The third is in the plain of Mount Souris, at a 
short distance from the'subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueil.{; The 
inclosure of the Catacombs is further secured by three gates; 1. 
the western gate, which (asits name implies) is situated on the west, 
and at which visitors generally enter; 2. the eastern gate, called 
the Gate of Port Mahon: it is not open to the public, being ap- 
propriated solely for the admission of the officers and servants be- 


* The tomb of Isoire or Isouard is so called, according to tradition, after a cele- 
brated robber, who formerly committed depredations in the environs of Paris, 
+ Erected by order of Mary de Medicis for the purpose of conveying the waters 
of Rungis to Paris, 
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longing to the Catacombs; and, 3. the Southern Gate, beneath 
the tomb of Isoire, whence it has derived its name. 

The staircase of the Barriere d’Orleans is that by which visitors 
generally descend, having previously been amply supplied with 
wax-candles and tinder-boxes by the guides (sows-conducteurs) to 


whom a small gratuity is usually given. From this point it. 


is that we now purpose to make a tour of the Catacombs with our 
readers, and to point out to them the most remarkable objects that 
may present themselves by the way. 2 ee} 

Our tapers, then, being lighted, we descend this winding stair- 
case, consisting of ninety steps, to a depth of nearly seventy feet 
below the surface of the ground: hence we proceed, for about a 
quarter of an hour, on a winding gallery or passage, varying 
both in breadth and in height, but considerably larger than those 
in the catacombs at Rome; guided by a black line, which is traced 
along the roof of the passage, and serves the visitors as a clue 
through this awful and prodigious labyrinth. Its roof is supported 
partly by the rock itself, in which the quarries have been worked, 
and partly also by massive stone pillars, on which are inscribed 
the date of the year when they were executed, and the initial let- 
ters of the inspector’s name who superintended the work. At 
different distances, to the right and left, we perceive vast excava- 
tions or quarries, which would communicate with innumerable 
others, that extend to a considerable distance beneath the plains 
of Mont Rouge, and under the Fauxbourg of St. Jacques, had it 
not been found necessary to intercept these communications, on 
account of smugglers, who had contrived to carry on their illicit 
traffic by means of these subterraneous passages. 

Having traversed these galleries for a considerable distance in 
a line with the subterraneous aqueduct of Arcueil, the way takes 
a south-western direction through an irregular gallery about two 
hundred metres (something more than six hundred and fifty feet) 
in length, and conducts us to a staircase leading to a lower and 
ancient quarry, which, from the circumstance we are about to 
mention, has received the appellation of the Quarry of Port Ma- 
hon. A soldier, who had accompanied Marshal Richelieu to Mi- 
norca, and had suffered a long imprisonment at Port Mahon, was, 
on his discharge, obliged to work in the quarries. In the course 
of his labour, he was led to the discovery of this quarry in 1777, in 
consequence of the falling in of the strata of stone that separated 
it from the upper quarry. The extent of this spot, and its natural 
situation, ieinesd Mdaans (such was the veteran’s name) to form 
it into a little private apartment, where he took his meals while 
the other labourers ascended to the surface of the earth. Short) 
atter he had settled himself in this double quarry, Décure, recol- 
lecting his long captivity in the above-mentioned fortress, beguiled 
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his leisure hours by cutting in relief a plan of its fortifications on 
the soft rock: his work was commenced in 1777, and finished in 
1782. As however Décure had laboured in silence and solitude, 
the entrance to his little apartment was extremely difficult. To 
complete his labours, therefore, he undertook the construction of 
a convenient staircase, when, unfortunately, while he was raisin 
the last pillar that was to support it, and the dimensions of whic 
he had not accurately taken, the rock fell upon him, and so 
wounded him as to occasion his death in a short time after the ac- 
cident. An inscription, cut in the rock by order of M. Guillau- 
mot, the then Inspector-General, commemorates the industry of 
this ingenious man.* During the revolution, the relief of Port 
Mahon was wantonly mutilated: sufficient, however, still remains 
to show the patience, memory, and natural talent of this poor 
fellow, who, M. de ‘Thury remarks, had he been properly in- 
structed when young, most certainly would have attained a high 
preemne in the arts. Independently of the attraction presented 
this curiosity, for such it ought to be considered, this part 
of the quarries has high claims to the notice of geologists, 
who may here see a very interesting precipitation of the 
stone banks or strata which separate the upper and lower quar- 
rics. The rocks are broken, confusedly heaped together, and 
apparently on the point of falling down: a omen weak stone, ar- 
rested in its fall by two blocks, prevented the general moving of 
the mass, and, like the key-stone of an arch, keeps the ohne of 
this chaos together, The view of these ruins is very striking, 
and has furnished the author, in common with many other artists, 
with a fine subject for the pencil: a pretty engraving of it illus- 
trates his detailed description of this subterraneous wonder. 
Various fossil remains and other interesting objects present 
themselves, in these quarries, to the lovers of qeev and mi- 
neralogy, which we have not room to describe. e shall there- 
fore transport our readers at once to the vestibule of the Cata- 
combs themselves. It is of an octagonal form; the principal 
gate is of a black colour, and ornamented with two columns of 
the Tuscan order, on which are inscribed the following sentence, 
which was originally composed for the cemetery of St. Sulpice : 


HAS ULTRA METAS REQUIESCUNT BEATAM SPEM EXPECTANTES, 


On the lintel of this gate the following verse of Delile is cut in 
the rock: — 


ARRETE! C’EST ICI L’EMPIRE DE LA MORT. 


* His stone table and seats are still preserved in an ancient excavation or apart- 
ment which Décure used to call his saloon, Here the Count d’Artois, accompanied 
by several Ladies of the court, in 1787, partook of a repast on this table, when they 
visited the quarry of Port Mahon. 
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On entering the Catacombs the mind is awfully impressed with 
the long galleries and numerous apartments, all furnished, or 
(if we may be allowed the expression) ornamented with bones. 
The largest sculls and thigh-bones are symmetrically disposed 
in compartments, and form as it were the facing of these mourn- 
ful walls, behind which are placed the smaller bones. The re- 
mains of not less than two millions of mortals slumber here, the 
agaregate of at least ten generations, with all their gigantic 
projects and all their insect cares; and this subterraneous popula- 
tion is computed to be three times as numerous as that which is 
still moving on the surface of the Catacombs. In some of the 
apartments are altars, similar to those occurring in the modern 
French churches; others are made in imitation of the antique, 
and are sometimes composed of bones cemented with plaster. 
Every where inscriptions present themselves, written in black 
letters on a white ground, containing sentences according with 
every kind of system, some religious and others philosophical. 

The principal objects of attention in the Catacombs are, 1. The 
M Seindelbigdnal Collection ; 2. The Pathological Collection ; 3. ‘The 
Crypt of St. Laurence; 4. The Altar of the Obelisks; 5. The Sar- 
cophagus of the Lacrymatory ; 6.The Pedestal of the Sepulchral 
Lamp; 7. The Fountain of the Samaritan Woman; 8. ‘The’Tombs 
of the Revolution ; 9. The Tombs of the Victims of the Massacres 
on the 2d and 3d of September, 1792; 10. The Staircase of the 
lower Catacombs; and 11. The Pillar of the Clementine Nights. 

1. The Mineralogical Collection was formed by M.Gambier La- 
pierre, keeper of the Catacombs, under the direction of M. de 
Thury, in less than fifteen days: it is deposited in a cabinet ap- 
propriated to its reception, and presents a complete series of 
ee of all the strata of earth and stone which constitute 
the soil of the Catacombs. Each specimen is placed upon a 
— ledge, indicating the respective thickness of the stratum 
whence it was taken ; the whole together forms the thickness of the 
mass of soil. These specimens are classed according to the na- 
tural superposition of the different formations, beginning with the 


_ lowest strata, or those which were first deposited. _M. de Thury 


has ten a very interesting and minute account * of the various 
articles that enter into this valuable collection, whith we regret 
that our contracted limits forbid us to specify ; and he has further 
illustrated his description with an ingeniously constructed oryc- 
tognostic table, or section, tinted so as to represent the colours 
of the different strata, the constituent parts and respective thick- 
nesses of which are also indicated. Further, around this mine- 
ralogical cabinet there are tables and shelves arranged, on which 


* Description des Cdtacombes, pp, 82—-136, 
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M. de Thury has disposed the various kinds of fossil shells be- 


longing to particular strata, together with specimens of fossil 
wood and phyllolites or impressions of leaves: to these are like- 
wise added speeimens of various earthy or mineral substances 
collected from the quarries under the tomb of Isoire. 

Lastly, that nothing might be wanting to complete the history 
of the soil of the plain of Mount Souris, he has placed in a cor- 
ner of this mineralogical cabinet fragments of an antique aque- 
duct, erected by the Romans below the present Catacombs, for 
the purpose of conveying water from Rungis and Arcueil to the 
palace of Thermee * built by the emperor i ulian. Hence it will 
appear that the mineralogical cabinet of the Catacombs is highly 
deserving of attention from the antiquary, the architect, and espe- 
cially from the geologist, who will find, in the fossilised vegetable 
and animal remains of a former world which are here preserved, 
additional proofs of the truth and exactness of the Mosaic history. 

2. The Pathological Collection comprises an assemblage of dis- 
eased bones, originally made by M. Thouret, of whose theory 
of mummification we have given an outline in a former page t; 
and who promised to give an account of the most remarkable 
changes presented by this rich collection of diseased bones. Un- 
Pa se 5 , however, for the interests of science, he died with- 
out performing his promise; and, as no materials for such a work 
have been found since his decease, M. de Thury has collected 
and arranged them under the following classes : 

Diseases of the bones are divided into two orders: I. Diseases 
of the bones themselves, that is, of their substance and their 
continuity ; and, II. Diseases which attack their articulations or 
their contiguity. 

The first order-is divided into three sections, viz. 1. Diseases 
of the bones belonging to the head; 2. Those of the trunk or 
body; and, 3. Those of the members: it comprises fractures, 
wounds, exostoses, or osseous tumours on the surface of the 
bone, necrosis or mortification, caries, bones softened by the 
rickets, bones brittle, and osteo-sarcomatous bones, or such as 
os affected with tumours partaking of the nature of flesh and 

ne. 

The second order is, in a similar manner, divided into three 
sections, viz. 1. Diseases affecting the sutures of different parts of 
the head; 2. Those of the trunk or body; and, 3. Those of its 
different members: it includes anchylosis or stiffness of the 

oints, callosities, exostoses, &c. | 

There are several specimens of each disease, exhibiting it in 


* So called from the tepid baths which this palace contained, 
+ See p. 130, supra, 
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its different stages; and a particular table is appropriated to the 
display of such sculls as are most remarkable for their conform- 
ation, dimensions, protuberances, &c. ; 

8. The Crypt of St. Laurence is an ancient and very spacious 
excavation, the great depth of which recommended it as a re- 
pository of the bodies removed from the cemetery of St. Lau- 
rence, at the time of its suppression in November, 1804, and 
when the strect of the same name was opened. All the dry 
bones taken out of that cemetery have been collected and ar- 
ranged so as to form a separate crypt, the entrance to which is 
supported by two columns of the Doric order of Poestum. At 
its extremity is a pedestal constructed of bones, the mouldings 
of which are formed of tibiz, or leg-bones of the largest size ; 
and the dado or square trunk of the pedestal is surmounted with 
a head in a fine state of preservation. 

4. The Altar of the Obelisks ——The northern part of the Cata- 
combs having sunk down in several places, there was reason to 
apprehend a general falling in of the superincumbent earth. To 
prevent this disaster, M. Guillaumot, the inspector-general in 
1810, directed pillars, walls, and counter-walls to be built wherever 
there was any appearance of danger. The high altar and obelisks 
which decorate this crypt are therefore nothing but works of 
consolidation concealed under the ornamental form of these mo- 
numents. The altar is copied from a magnificent ancient marble 
tomb, discovered a few years since between Vienne and Valency, 
on the banks of the Rhone; the obelisks are reductions of ancient 
obelisks ; and the two pedestals on the right and left of the altar, 
are constructed of bones in a similar manner to that in the crypt 
of St. Laurence. This chapel or crypt of the obelisks contains 
several appropriate inscriptions, chiefly taken from the Scrip- 
tures. 

5. The Sarcophagus of the Lacrymatory is likewise one of the 
me works of consolidation to which a sepulchral form has 

n given: it is also known under the name of the tomb of Gil- 
bert, / the following verses inscribed on a rock behind this 


Sarcophagus; they are extracted from his ode on Death and 
the Last Judgment.* 


* Nicholas-Joseph-Laurens Gilbert, who was born in the year 1751 at Fonte- 
nay-le-Chatean, in the vicinity of Nancy, was a young poet, the ardour and fire 
of whose imagination were so great as to render him insane for several months 
before his death, which prematurely happened in the year 1780, when he was 
only 29 years old. His last hours, however, were cheered and enlightened by 
the consolations of religion, He left a variety of odes, satires, and other poetical 
productions, which have been published in two volumes 8vo. ; 
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Silence, étres:mortels! vaines grandeurs silence! . 


Au banquet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs : 

Je meurs, et sur ma tombe, ou lentement j’arrive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs. 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, vous qui daignez me rendre 
’innocence et son noble orgueil! 
Vous qui, pour protéger Je repos de ma cendre, 
Veillerez prés de mon cercueil ! 


M. de Thury has given (in Plate V) an interesting view of this 
sarcophagus. 

6. The Pedestal of the Sepulchral Lamp.—The necessity of ob- 
taining a more free circulation of air in the Catacombs induced 
the workmen to place a large vessel of fire on a block of stone; 
and the appearance of this suggested the idea of substituting a 
sepulchral lamp in its place. The lamp is in the form of an an- 
tique cup, and was the first monument erected in the Catacombs. 
Opposite to it is the Pillar of the Memento, a large and massive 
cruciform column or triangular cross, which has received its name 


from the following striking sentences, extracted from the Mass for 
Ash- Wednesday : . 


MEMENTO, HOMO, QUIA PULVIS ES, 
ET IN PULVEREM REVERTERIS. 


And behind the latter column is the Pillar of the Imitation, so 
called because the four inscriptions that ornament it have been 
taken from the celebrated work of Thomas a Kempis De Imita- 
tione Jesu Christi. 

7. The Fountain of the Samaritan Woman.—This appellation 
has been given to a spring that was discovered in the soil of the 
Catacombs by the workmen, who established a reservoir here to 
collect the water for their use. As the waters gushed out of this 
bason into the works, it became necessary to take their level; 
and advantage was taken of the difference of levels to construct 
over this spring a staircase, a bason, and a subterraneous aque- 
duct : and; the roof or top being intersected in different directions 
by fissures, and cracks, the withilied were obliged to erect pillars 
and contreforts, the monumental forms of which have greatly 
contributed to the embellishment of this fountain. It was ori- 
ginally termed the Spring of Lethe, or of Oblivion, and the fol- 
owing inscription was aflixed : 
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Anima, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethzi ad fluminis undarm 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.”’ * 


This, however, has been removed, and the sublime address of ~ 
Jesus Christ to the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well has been © 
substituted for it (John iy. 13, 14), whence its present name is 
derived. 

On the 25th of November, 1813, four gold fish were thrown 
into the basin of this fountain, where they have become perfectly 
domesticated. They answer to the signs and call of the keeper, 
but have not hitherto propagated their species: three of them 
retain their colour in all its primitive lustre; but the fourth is 
distinguished from the others by some dark spots. ‘The work- 
men belonging to the inspection are of opinion that these gold 
fish indicate the approaching ‘changes of the weather, and that 
they continue on the surface, or sink to the bottom of the water, 
accordingly as the weather is wet or dry, cold or hot. 

M. Gambier-Lapierre, who is keeper of this part of the Cata- 
combs, and is charged to keep a journal relative to these fish, 
has made an important observation, which will probably account 
for the opinion entertained by the workmen respecting the effects 
of approaching changes of the weather upon the fish. In those 
changes which are clearly indicated, for instance, in stormy wea- 
ther, the great equinoctial winds, and rapid transitions from one 
temperature to another, M. Gambier has remarked, 1. That the 
waters of the fountain became more or less turbid; 2. That this 
state apparently preceded rather than followed the changes; 3. 
That its duration corresponded with that of the crisis of the at- 
mosphere; 4. That it was frequently perceptible only by very 
sm pgrenas and, 5. Sometimes, particularly during the great 
crises, the water became so suddenly turbid, that the phe- 
nomenon was at first attributed to its being disturbed by the 
workmen. 

These observations, which perfectly agree with those which 
have so often been made on springs and fountains on the surface 
of the earth, may serve to explain those made by the workmen, 
and to account for their opinion above mentioned, as the more 
or less disturbed state of the water did not allow them to dis- 
tinguish the fish with equal facility. 


* Aneid. lib, 6. v. 718—T715. Thus translated by Pitt : 
To all those souls, who round the river wait, 
New mortal bodies are decreed by fate. 
To yon dark streams the gliding ghosts repair, 
And quaff deep draughts of long oblivion there, 
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8. The Tombs of the Revolution—This appellation has been 


given to the spacious crypt which contains the tombs of those 
who were the earliest victims of the French Revolution. The 
place of interment, and the period when the remains of these 
unhappy persons were committed to the Catacombs, are respec- 
tively marked by the following inscriptions. 


_]. COMBATS DE LA PLACE DE GREVE, DE L’HOTEL DE BRIENNE, 


ET DE LA RUE MESLEE CHEZ LE COMMANDANT DU GUET, LE 
28 ET 29 AOUT, 1788. 


On the 25th of August, 1788, M. Loménie-Brienne, archbi- 
shop of ‘Thoulouse, and minister of finances, gave in his resig- 
nation. No sooner was this circumstance made public, than a 
commotion was raised among the artisans, workmen, and the 
populace of Paris generally, who were instigated by the disguised 
agents of a powerful faction. They assembled on the Place 
Dauphine, and afterwards on the Pont-Neuf, where they burnt 
the ex-minister’s effigy at the foot of the statue of Henry IV. 
Having been driven back by the guards, they rushed on the 
latter, disarmed them, burnt the guard-house, and rushed in 
crowds to the Hotel de Ville, on the Place de Gréve. A com- 
manding force was waiting there for them, and received them 
with repeated discharges of musketry, which, however, did not 
disperse them until a considerable number was left dead on the 
spot. 

: In consequence of the resignation of M.de Lamoignon, keeper of 
the seals, the populace rushed in still greater numbers to the Hotel 
de Brienne, Rue S. Dominique, with the design of setting it on fire; 
but the troops, entering at the same time by the two extremities 
of the street, charged the seditious, who were dispersed with con- 
siderable loss. At the same time a still more numerous and furious 
mob attempted to burn the house of the Chevalier Dubois, com- 
mandant of the guard. The troops were under arms, and for a 
long time confined themselves to repelling and dispersing them; 
but their obstinate resistance, and a jn of stones, having com- 
pelled the guards to come to close quarters, the mob was put to 
flight, leaving the most mutinous dead on the spot. 


I]. comBAT DE LA MANUFACTURE DE PAPIERS PEINTS (PAPER- 
HANGING MANUFACTORY) DE M. REVEILLON, FAUBOURG ST. 
ANTOINE, LE 28 AVRIL, 1789. 


In the following year, on the 28th of April, a considerable num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the Fauxbourgs Saint Antoine and 
Saint Marceau (the basest of the populace of Paris), proceeded 
to the paper-hanging manufactory of M. Reveillon, a gentleman 
of acknowledged. probity, who employed a great number of 
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workmen, to whom he was a father and benefactor. Having 
burnt him in effigy, the seditious, maddened with wine and rage, 
plundered and burnt his manufactory. The military arrived 
with orders to disperse the mob, whose assaults with a shower of 
stones, bricks, and tiles, the French and Swiss guards bore for a 
long time, though many of them were dangerously wounded, 
Their impatience increased with the audacity of the assailants; 
orders were at length given to repel force by force. ‘Their ven 


~ ance now became terrible; whoever was found on the roofs of 


the houses was shot; and every one that was either in the rooms 
or cellars was put to the bayonet. 

_ Five days did the bodies of those who perished on this occa 
sion remain exposed, that the people might recognise their rela- 
tions; after which, the archbishop of Paris ordered the clergy of 
St. Hypolite to perform a solemn service for them, in these Ca- 
tacombs, in the presence of their families and the public, where 
their remains were interred. 


III. cOMBAT DU CHATEAU DES TUILERIES, LE 10 Aout, 1792. 


A relation of all the circumstances connected with the mas- 
sacres committed on this and the following days would lead us 
into too wide a field of discussion ; in order, however, that our 
readers may have some idea of the melancholy catastrophe, com- 
memorated by this inscription, we shall avail ourselves, as M. de 
Thury has also done, of the bricf description given in the 
“ History of the French Revolution, by a Society of Latin 
Authors.”* 

‘¢ All those who had distinguished themselves by their infamy and 
their turbulent audacity ; all those who had shamefully dissipated their 
patrimony ; all those, in fine, whose crimes or whose disorderly con- 


duct had driven them from their country, rushed into Rome as into a 
common centre.f 


‘“‘ They excited a tumult; and suddenly all of them, without any 
leader, rushed to the palace. ¢ 

He (the sovereign) was deaf to all energetic counsel. An obsti- 
nate resistance might render the conqueror inexorable to his wife and 
children; and that consideration overpowered him with grief and ten- 


_ © Essai sur 0 Histoire de la Revolution Francaise, par une Soctcté d’ Auteurs La- 
ins, Svo. Paris. Vendemiaire, an 9, (1801). This truly unique work is one of 
the most curious of those which record the annals of the Revolution; it contains a 
series of extracts from the Roman classics, most ingeniously selected and arranged, 
so as to forma history of that melabcholy period, Though published anonymously, 
its real authors are M. Heron de Villefosse, and his friend the late M. Durozoir. 

+ Sallust in Bell. Cat. ¢.37. Omnium, qui ubique probro, atque petulantid maxi- 
mé prestabant ; item alii, per dedecora patrimoniis amissis; postremo omnes, quos 
Slagitium aut facinus domo expulerat ; hi Romam, sicuti in sentinam, confluxerunt, 

Sueton, in Othon. c. 8. Tumulium excitaverunt, ac repent? omnes nullo cerle 


Muce in palatium concurrerunt, 
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derness. He went forth from his palace in mourning apparel, sur- 
rounded by his family, in deep affliction. His infant son was carried 
in a small litter, with all the appearance of a funeral ceremony. * 

« A constant din of arms was heard, and warlike preparations were 
seen in every quarter.t The insurgents opened themselves a passage; 
they stormed the gates of the palace, and slew the foremost soldiers. t 
But those who defended the royal residence, inspired with courage, 
were desirous of assisting the vanquished, and of repelling the enemy: 
in the interior of the palace, however, nothing was heard but groans, 
disorder, and confusion.”’ § 


The cannon thundered on every side; the walls and roofs of 
the houses were pierced with shot; and discharges of musketry 
were continued incessantly. ‘The Chateau was on fire in several 
places; the troops fled; the mob rushed on them, put them to 
death, and mutilated their remains; their bleeding limbs were 
carried about as trophies; the carnage was at its height; and 
blood streamed on every side. 


9. The Tomls of the Victims of the Massacres on the 2d and $d 
of Septemler, 1792. 


The transactions of these tremendous days we shall describe 
from the same source whence we have borrowed for the preceding 


page. 


“Irritated at the slowness of the executions, the tyrant at one 
blow ordered all who were detained in prison to be put to instant 
death. <A dreadful carnage followed: neither age nor sex was spared; 
the noble and the ignoble perished without distinction. Neither friend 
nor relation dared to approach: none were permitted to sooth the 
pangs of death, to weep over the deceased, or to bid the last farewell. 
Guards were stationed to watch the looks of friends, and to catch 
intelligence from their tears, until at length the bodies were carried 
away. <All were struck with terror, and the last office of humanity 


* Tacit, Hist. lib. iii. c. 67. Surde ad fortia consilia Vitellio aures, . Obruebatur 
animus miseratione curdque, ne pertinacibus armis, minus placabilem victorem relinque- 
ret conjugi ac liberis, Pullo amictu palatio degreditur, mesté circum familid. Si- 
mul feredatur in lectibula parvulus filius, velut in funebrem pompam,. 

+ Tacit. Hist. lib. i. c. 83. Undigque arma et mine, 

Virgil, Eneid. lib. ii, v. 494. 

Fit via vi; rumpunt aditus, primosgue trucidant, 

Ibid. lib, ii, v. 451, 452, 

Instaurati animi Regis succurrere tectis, 
Auvilioque levare viros, vimque addere victis, 
Tbid. lib. ii, v. 486, 487. 


At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumullu 
Niscelur. 
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was suppressed. Cruelty went on, increasing ; and every sentiment 
of the heart was smothered in silence.* 

The capital was never at any period so distracted with anxiety and 
terror: society was at a pause ; relations, friends, and strangers, stood 
at gaze; no public meeting, no private confidence ; things inanimate 
had ears, and roofs and walls were deemed informers. t 3 

~ On the following days, and for a long time after, the city was given 
up to assassins, each of whom had the privilege of choosing his own 
victims.” t 

Under the direction of M. Guillaumot, Inspector General of 
Quarries, M. Laplace keeper of the Tomb of Isoire, protected 
by the silence of the night, caused the remains of those who 
had perished on these different days, to be interred in the Ca- 
tacombs, with as much decency as circumstances would permit. 
Their bones are concealed from view behind a wall painted 
black, which for a long time presented only the following brief 
notice : 

D. M. 
II. et III. 
SEp™> 
MDCCXCII. 


During those days of terror, no expiatory altar could be 
raised ; and M. de ‘Thury assures us that he incurred censure for 
having afterwards erected a temporary one to their memory. Two 
marble tablets will in future commemorate the names of the 
most illustrious of these victims; on another tablet above the 
tomb is the following inscription, from the pen of M. Hezette, 
vicar of the church of St. Jacques du Haut-Pas. 


D. M. 
MANIBUS CIVIUM 
DIEBUS II*. AC III’. SEPTEMBRIS, MDCCXCII. 
LUTETI® TRUCIDATORUM. 


Hic palmam expectant cives virtutis amore 
Conspicui ; Cives Patria, Legumque Deique 


* Tacit. Annal, lib, vi. c. 19. Irritatusque suppliciis. . .cunctos, qui carcere attine- 
bantur, accusati societatis.,..,.necari jubet...... J acuit immensa strages, omnis sexus, om- 
nis atas, Iilusires, ignobiles, dispersi aut aggerati, neque propinquis aut amicis adsistere, 
éllacrymare nec visere quidem diutius dabatur ; sed circumjecti custodes et in maerorem 
cujusque intenti, corpora putrefacta adsectabantur, dum in Tiberim traherentur.... 
Interciderit sortis humane commercium vi metis: quantumque sevitia glisceret, 
miseratio arcebatur, 

+ Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. c. 69. Non alias magis anxia et pavens civitas, egens 
adversum proximos; congressus, colloquia, not@ ignotaque aures vitari: etiam muta 
alque inanima, tectum et parietes circumspectebantur, 

Tit, Liv. in Suppl. tib, 88. art 18, 19. Proximis deinde multis diebus passim 
per urbem cades facta, tanta gladiorum licentid ut quem quis vellet accideret. 
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Cultores, diris heu! tempestatibus acti, 

Immoti tamen ut scopuli, rectique tenaces, 
Infrenz plebis deliramenta perosi. 

Hos, dum crudelis discordia sceptra tenebat, 
Hortatrix scelerum, contemptaque jura jacebant, 
Szvi cede cohors furiis incensa peremit, 


Siste gradum, inque pios fletus erumpe, viator, 
Castas funde preces, et candida lilia sparge. 
Det illis Dominus invenire misericordiam a Domino in ila die. 
Paul. II. ad ‘Timoth. I. 18, 


The other side of the tomb presents two inscriptions, in verse, 
from the works of John Baptist Rousseau. A solemn service 
is in future to be celebrated in the Catacombs, on the anniver- 
sary of the 2d and 3d of September. 

10. The Staircase of the Lower Catacomls. The lower Cata- 
combs having been formed one story below the ancient quarries, 
a communication was established between them and the upper 
Catacombs by means of an open flight of steps formed in the 
strata of stone which separated the two quarries. The infiltra- 
tions, however, of water from an adjoining spring rendering the 
passage both steep, slippery, and dangerous, M. de Thury 
directed a commodious \staircase to be constructed on the same 
spot, the low and roomy steps of which should facilitate the 
descent to, and ascent from, the lower Catacombs. Beneath this 
staircase, an aqueduct has also been built, in order to draw off 
the waters of the spring, and direct them towards the well of 
the tomb of Isoire; and on each side of the staircase are two 
Doric pilasters, wrought into the mass of bones. 

11. The Pillar of the Clementine Nights derives its name from 
four beautiful stanzas extracted from the Clementine Nights* 
(a poem composed on occasion of the death of Ganganelli, Pope 
Clement X1V.), and which serve as its inscription. 

This very massive column is situated beneath the tomb of Isoire, 
and was constructed for the purpose of supporting the roof or top of 
the quarry, which was sdldiied extremely insecure by very nu- 
merous cracks and fissures. ‘The inscriptions of this column par- 
ticularly fixed the attention of the Emperor of Austria, who 
descended into the Catacombs on the 16th of May, 1814, and se- 
veral times repeated the two concluding verses of the following 
stanza, one of the four just mentioned, to which he frequently 


called the attention of the officers and other persons belonging 
to his suite: 


* Notti Clementine, poema in quattro canti, in morte della Santa Memoria di Cle. 
mente XIV. Pontifice ottime massimo, di Gorgi Bertola, Arezzo, 1775, 
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Parlate, orridi avanzi;, or che rimane 
Dei vantati d’onor gradi, e contrasti? 
Non son follie disuguaglianze umane ? 
Ove son tanti nomi, e tanti fasti? 
E. poiché andar del mortal fange scarchi 
Che distingue i pastor dai gran monarchi ? 
, Nott. Clem. Cant. i, st. 8, 


Ye horrid ruins! say, what now remains 
Of those proud tet and honours, in which erst 
So much ye gloried? Say, where are now 
Those transient distinctions ? Where, those names 
So great, with all their splendid pageantry ? 
Who henceforth can discern between the ashes 
oy the poor shepherd and of that proud king, 
‘o whose behest submissive nations bend ? 


The staircase which leads out of the Catacombs is between 
two and three hundred toises from the barricr, on the east of the 
road to Orleans, which is crossed under ground; a black line, 
traced along the Jow roof, marks the path which the visitor of 
these dreary regions has to fellow. Such are the Catacombs of 
Paris; an establishment, not only convenient, but also absolutely 
necessary in so populous a city; where, however capacious its 
cemeteries may be, the graves are liable to be re-opened after 
the lapse of a few years, and long before the bones can possibly 
be consumed. 

We have not room to notice all the particulars, relative to the 
plans for the fulure improvement of the Catacombs: the inscriptions 
are not the least interesting to the contemplative visitor, from the 
variety of religious and philosophical sentiments they exhibit. 
Such of them as were put up during the reign of terror, convey 
the gloomy principles of fatalism and annihilation, which the 
then ruling tyrants decreed to be the national doctrines; while 
others enforce all those bright hopes of a resurrection, and that 
immortality, which it is the peculiar glory of the Christian re- 
velation to * have brought to light.” 

Before we conclude our account of M. de Thury’s interesting 
work, we must call the attention of our readers to the simple, 
but efféctive manner, in which the circulation of atmospheric ait 
in the Catacombs is amas No expedient, he justly ob- 
serves, can be more simple, or more active, than this, or attended 
with so little expense; and which at the same time is capable of 
being daily employed with the utmost ease, under a variety of cir- 
cumstances. ‘The contrivance, of which M. de Thury has the 


honour to be the author, is as follows: 


As the wells, which furnish water to the houses situated over 
the excavations, descend to a considerable depth below the quar- 
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vies, forming in these so many detached towers, M. de Thury 
ordered holes to be pierced through the solid masonry of these 
wells, in such a manner, as to open a communication between their 
interior and the quarries. In this aperture a glass tube is placed, 
and strongly luted all round with clay; the opposite extremity is 
closed with a cork. When, in his progress through the Cata- 
combs, the keeper perceives the air to be stagnant, dense, or im- 
pregnated with azotic or hydrogen gas; and, in short, that it does 
not possess that degree of purity and elasticity which is neces- 
sary for the respiration of the workmen and the burning of 
the lights; he opens in succession one, two, three, and even all 
these tubes: an Immediate circulation, of fresh air takes place, 
which is more or less active, according to the number of tubes 
opened, and diffuses freshness and salubrity through the subter- 
rancous works. Should the current of air cause the candles to 
burn too rapidly, and the expense of lighting, in consequence, 
becoiae too great, the superintendant of the works (chef d’atelier) 
closes part of the tubes. To such a degree of exactness, indeed, 
is the regulation of the air brought in the Catacombs, that each 
of the principal guides (chef-conductcurs) has, from a series of ob- 
servations, learnt the most proper hours for opening or closin 
the tubes; he is acquainted with the course he must pursue; and, 
according to the. height of the sun, or the quarter whence the 
wind blows, as well as its force, he knows that he must open the 
tube of any particular well, whose mouth is in a garden, a court, 
a shed, or even in a place sheltered and inclosed on every side. 
It is difficult, M. de ‘Thury remarks, to form any idea of all the 
irregularities occurring in the circulation of the air of these sub- 
terraneous works, unless a person have actually followed its 
course; and, also, to conceive how a particular tube, which, on 
heing opened, supplies a current of active air, shall, in the course 
of a few hours, draw the air upwards, in a direction contrary to 
that of the Catacombs. However extraordinary these irregula- 
rities may appear to the majority of visitors, they are readily un- 
dersteod by the natural philosopher, who can account for them 
by the situation of the wells’ mouths, and by the dilatation of their 
columns of air, according to the direction of the wind, and their 
exposure to the sun or shades at certain hours of the day. 

We have been the more particular in noticing this simple but ad- 
mirable contrivance for regulating the air of the Catacombs, be- 
cause it offers an important suggestion to those who are interested 
in mines; and, should it, in any single instance, prove efficient in 
the prevention of fatal accidents, or in rendering the air more pure 
in those excavations, we shall justly consider our notice of it as 
by far the most valuable portion of the present article. 
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Art. VII. 4 Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country Gentleman, 
a Proprietor of Game, 8vo. 1815. pp. 44. Baldwin and Co, 


WeE remember being highly amused with a passage in the Let- 
ters of a Hindoo Rajah, relating to pooja (or worship) of par- 
tridges; in which the Rajah’s fellow-traveller in England, having 
unwittingly killed seven partridges at one shot, was seized by some 
gamekeepers and carried before the Magistrate. ‘“ It was then, 
writes the Rajah, I was informed that to preserve these sacred 
birds from being injured by the unhallowed hands of any of the 
lower caste, the severest laws were promulgated: and as the 
zemindars in the office of the magistracy, before whom these 
offences were tried, were all of them worshippers of the Rural 
Dewtah, they never suffered the stern sentence of justice to be 
softened at the suggestion of mercy. This species of idolatry, 
continues the Rajah. has clearly and indisputably been borrowed 
from the practice of their Eastern presents, The worship of 
certain birds and quadrupeds is held so sacred by their pundits, 
that the preservation of the lives of these animals occupies, I am 
well assured, many volumes of their laws, and has employed the 
chief study of their sapient legislators. I should have wished to 
obtain much information upon so curious a subject, but all that 
1 could learn was, that the provincial Rajahs, devoted to the 
worship of these animals, are mostly sprung from the first class: 
(a certain proof of their Brahminical origin.) They despise the 
vain pursuits of literature; and conscious of their native and in- 
herent superiority, they pique themselves upon their ignorance 
of all the sciences that are in esteem among the lower orders of 
men, 

** No sooner did the witnesses of my friend’s guilty deed pre- 
sent the unhappy culprit before the magistrates, producing at 
the same time the murdered birds, and the fatal engine of their 
destruction, than the murmur of indignation arose: the cause, 
in which they were then hearing evidence, was instantly dis- 
missed: it was indeed only concerning a man who was said to 
have beaten his wife almost to death; a trifling crime in the eyes 
of these magistrates, when compared to the murder of seven 
partridges.” 

This is very good irony, and will call up a sneer or blush 
into the countenances of the parties against whom it is directed, 
in proportion as they are more or less infected with the super- 
stition which excited so much surprize in the mind of his high- 
ness the Rajah. 

It is not, however, from the author before us, himself “ a 
country gentleman and proprietor of game,” that we are to 
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expect to find the subject treated in the same manner: but we 
presume to think that he has handled it in a manner equally 
original, and much more useful; and are not entirely without 
expectation, that he may succeed in persuading even the class to 
which he belongs, that their own interests call for some amelio- 
ration of the antiquated and absurd code known under the 
appellation of the Game Laws ;—statutes of which Judge Black- 
stone observes, that they are “ not a little obscure and intricate ; 
it being remarked that in one statute only, there is false gram- 
mar in no fewer than six places, besides other iistakes ; the oc- 
casion of which, or what denomination of persons were pro- 
bably the penners of these statutes, I shall not at present in- 
quire.” Bl. C. b. iv. 13, 

We are, however, free to confess, that it is not the injustice, 
nor the absurdity of these laws, nor any such opinions as those 
held by Judge Blackstone, or by the author of the Hindoo 
Rajah’s Letters, that has induced us to notice the pamphlet be- 
fore us. Lords of manors and qualified persons might have 
contended, as they have hitherto done, till dhe end of time, with 
the respectable but non-privileged part of the community, for a 
monopoly in the sports of the field, for any interruption which 
we shoal have been disposed to give them. Such contests are 
altogether foreign to our jurisdiction. We might indeed have 
sought for some opportunity of insinuating, that the pontifical 
or canon law interdicts, ‘ venationes et sylvaticas vagationes cum 
canibus et accipitribus,” to all clergymen without distinction, 
grounded on a saying of St. Jerome, that it never is recorded 
that these diversions were used by the saints, or primitive 
fathers ; although spiritual-persons are allowed by the common 
law to hunt for their recreation in order to render them Fics Sor 
the performance of their duty: as a confirmation of which, we 
may observe, that it is to this day a branch of the king’s pre- 
rogative, at the death of every bsihon, to have his kennel of 
hounds, or a composition in lieu thereof. 

But it is the unanswerable exposition made by the author 
before us, of the dreadful moral tendency of the Game Laws, 
as they operate upon the present improved condition of society 
in this island, that has drawn our notice to his work ; especially 
as we do not recollect to have hitherto seen the evil in any degree, 
and certainly not so clearly, traced to it’s cause in the total in- 
aptitude of the laws to the progressive improvement of the 
British community. They are indeed, as he well expresses it, 
“ a set of prohibitions enacted for one state of en but by 
lapse of time, and change of circumstances, rendered perfectly 
to it’s condition;” and it is equally true, 
“‘ that the wonder is, not that so many are corrupted, but that 
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so many escape the temptations necessarily consequent upon tlre 
Jesuitical character of the laws themselves.” 

We approve of this view of the subject, because we feel dis- 
posed to agree in the position that the principle and objects of 
the Game Laws, when duly applied to the existing state of so- 
ciety, at the time of their enactment, were fair and reasonable 
enough: and we proceed to follow out this idea in the words 
of our author. 


“« The principle of the Game laws is abstractedly a very fair one ;— 
namely, to secure to those, at whose expense the animals are reared 
and supported, the enjoyments accruing from the possession of them. 
To accomplish this end, the specific objects of the Laws seem to have 
been, Ist. To preserve to the Proprietors of Land the amusement of 
sporting :—2dly. To afford to the higher ranks of society, to whom 
alone it is of any value, the luxury of game at their tables. Now 
these are certainly reasonable objects. It is of the highest importance 
to the welfare of the people and to the good of the state, that landed 
gentlemen should reside upon their properties. It is therefore matter 
of sound policy to secure to them the enjoyments which will make 
such residence agreeable, as far as it can be done without injustice 
to others. And surely it can never be called unjust to preclude a 
Stranger from destroying animals for his own profit, which have been - 
reared and preserved at the expense of the landed proprietor. Again, 
the possession of game, as a luxury for the table, is absolutely of no 
value to persons of the lower sort: they annex no idea toa dead hare or 
partridge, but its value in money. Since, therefore, there is neither game 
enough in any country either to afford the amusement of sporting to 
the whole population, or to afford articles of food to all ranks of 
society, it seems perfectly fair that those, who by natural justice have 
no right to the article, and to whom it is in fact of little or no value, 
should be the party debarred from taking it. By the principles of 
equity it is evident that a stranger has no more right to the wild ani- 
mals, bred and fed on my property, at my expence, than he has to 
the tame animals in my poultry. yard. In either case he could only 
entitle himself to the possession of them by agreement or purchase.” 


Now of these two objects, the first involves the question of 
qualified and unqualified persons, with which we have previously 
expressed our determination to have nothing whatsoever to do. 
Whether it be more just and lawful that according to the Saxon 
and Scandinavian constitution, every man should have free li- 
berty of sporting upon his own lands, provided he abstain from 
the King’s Forests ;—or whether, according to the Norman prin- 
ciples ot feudality, all the game in the country is the property. of 
the King, and of those to whom he grants the privelege of taki 
it;—we do not profess to know, nor indeed do we very muc 
care. As critical writers, resident in a great metropolis, (not- 
withstanding our general claim of omniscience) we really 
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are not in the secret of this important matter, and there- 
fore shall make no presumptuous attempt to penetrate behind 
the veil. 

This, however, we do know; that although we are not con- 
scious to ourselves of that jealousy of privileges of another kind, 
which those who affect to be dictators in criticism may be sus- 
pected of indulging ; yet we certainly have been shocked, on our 
occasional visits in the country, to observe how much the recrea- 
tion of sporting is legally monopolized by the aristocracy of Lirth 
and property. And we have been somewhat mortified to feel that a 
man in whose lot Providence has been pleased to substitute a mo- 
derate portion of mind for a solid provision of matter in the 
shape of dirty acres, is reduced entirely to abandon the acknow- 
ledged superiority which has always been conceded in other sys- 
tems of philosophy to mind over matter. 

But these are transient, and, to say the truth, rather trifling 
feelings. Very different however are those with which we con- 
template the second object of the Game Laws, involving the 
moral part of the question, which constitutes the main subject 
of the pamphlet before us. This is indeed, to use the words of 
the author, “no object of petty legislation, or insignificant 
detail. ‘The moral habits of the universal population are deeply 
implicated init. The safety of every description of rural pro- 
perty is as much concerned. The peace of society, and the secu- 
rity of individuals, are no less endangered.” But as this is the 
most original and important part of the work, we think it fair 
to give the argument in the author’s own words. Our readers 
will recollect that it refers to the means of affording to the 
higher ranks the luxury of game at their tables. 


“‘ In the agricultural state of society, in which England was found 
when the Game Laws assumed their present shape, enactments pro- 
hibiting the sale of Game, and confining the privilege of taking it to 
the landed proprietors, might fairly enough be said to have fulfilled 
this second object. The gentry of England, those who exercised 
hospitality, and who kept a table, were almost exclusively such pro- 
prietors, or their connexions ;—so that there was no man who fom 
his station in life felt it proper, or entertained a wish, to have game 
. his table, who was precluded from lawful means of placing it 
there. 

‘< But how stands the case since the changes introduced into so- 
ciety by commerce and manufactures, by the increase of great and 
opulent towns filled with merchants and other citizens, who are bound 
by their stations and occupations to exercise a liberal hospitality, and 
especially to support a well-appointed table, at which the appearanee 
of game is but a reasonable indulgence? Why, it cannot be denied 
that three fourths of the legitimate consumers of game in the present 
day can only procure it by tempting others to a positive breach of the 
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laws: for they can get it by no means except by purchase from 
those who employ the country poacher in almost every rural village 
in the kingdom, or corrupt the land-owner’s gamekeeper, on half the 
extensive properties of England, to take it for them. And what is, 
if possible, still more absurd, unjust, and insane than the other parts 
of this notable arrangement, while the poulterer, the poacher, and 
the gamekeeper, are exposed to heavy and ruinous penalties for 
selling this game, the ultimate purchaser or consumer, who is cer- 
tainly the prime mover of the whole transaction, offends against no 
law whatsoever (at least against no human law) in placing the almost 
irresistible temptation in their way. 

“ [say ‘the almost irresistible temptation,’ because no honest man 
can disguise from himself that when three fourths of a community are 
debarred by law from any privilege to which they have an equitable 
claim, which it is also within their power to establish, even under 
the protection of those very pvohibitory laws ;—that in such a case 
the laws will be overlooked, and a custom established in oppusition to 
them too powerful to be resisted.” 


It is easy to foresee that such a state of legislation operating 
upon such a condition of society must necessarily be attended by 
the most pernicious effects; and we by no means believe that the 
author himself, a country gentleman and a magistrate, has over- 
stated them in the following passage: 


‘* Discontent against their superiors is one of the first effects 
duced by the Game Laws among the lower orders. Finding himself 
employed as the agent to transfer the property of one rich man to 
another, who is obnoxious to no punishment for receiving it, the 
poacher, when discovered and convicted, perceiving himself to be 
the only victim, is tempted to think that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor; an observation which a poacher made in 
my presence the other day. This feeling is carefully fostered by his 
employers, who studiously represent game to be every man’s property, 
tyrannically preserved for the benefit of a few, and therefore that it 
is at least fair if not meritorious to attack it; whereas certainly no 
man can have the slightest equitable claim to it except by purchase, 
who has had no share in the expense of rearing and preserving it. 
Frequent breaches of the peace, murders, and homicides, are the na- 
tural result of the continual contests which are kept alive in a parish, 
between different portions of its armed population. The regular 
army, as it may be called, of gamekeepers and their assistants are 
assailed in their nightly bivouac by the irregular tirailleurs of the 
bands of poachers; and the savage spirit and consequences of a wat 
of | pes are perpetuated in every village. All moral ideas of right 
and wrong are confounded ; all love of the spirit of peace and humanity 
are banished from the breasts of the contending parties; and even the 
shedding of aneighbour’s blood is considered matter of triumph among 
their several advocates.—As the poet states of a profligate alehouse- 
keeper : 
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‘ He praised the poacher, precious child of fun, 
Who shot the keeper with his own spring gun.’ CRraspe. 


That this condition of things should ultimately prepare the minds of 
the lower classes for every crime to which the circumstances of their 
station can tempt them is not surprising—nor that the calendar which 
records the most atrocious enormities should be filled with the names 
of those, who, upon the first starting in the career of poaching, would 
have shrunk with horror from a contemplation of the crimes which 
they were afterwards the most forward to commit. 
The habit of nightly plunder, 


—‘ When steals the vagrant from his warm retreat, 
To rove a prowler, and be deemed a cheat,’— 


by depriving the poor man of the concious integrity of his conduct, 
deprives him of more than half his motives to abstain from crime. 
He acquires the feelings, the fears, the suspicions of the thief:—he 
considers himself as in a state of warfare with all the honest part of 
the community, and as justified by his new system of opinions and as- 
sociations to attack them and their property. Failing his success in the 
wood, the field, and the forest, he resorts to the hen-roost or the 
sheep-fold. He becomes a felon confessed or convicted: and with 
feelings and habits corrupted and perverted by the process just de- 
scribed, what principle of restraint can any longer operate to prevent 
him from the most desperate undertakings—from the extremes of bur- 
glary and murder? The whole process is as simple and natural as_ it 
is in most cases inevitable; and the proprietor of game may tremble 
to think from what a little cloud, apparently no bigger than a man’s 
hand, all this storm of vice, misery, and corruption, to the poor 
themselves, and to their innocent wives and children, has evolved.” 


The newspapers during autumn and the winter months afford al- 
most daily proofs of the truths contained in this passage. In Berk- 
shire not long ago, a timid keeper, apparently without sufficient 
cause, shot pF upon the spot a poacher, who left behind him 
a wretched wife and five small children. This event has pro- 
duced a great ferment in men’s minds, and no small portion of 
political > manele among the lower orders in the neighbourhood 
where it happened. . 

In Bedfordshire, on the other hand, a set of desperate poache 
shot dead upon the spot an old and faithful servant of the late Mr. 
Whitbread, employed in defence of his master’s property. 

In Glocestershire very lately, a noble lord remarkable for 
the mildness and humanity of his disposition, was applied to by 
his game-keeper for permission to set spring-guns in the woods: 
His lordship authorized him to put up a cautionary board, but 
positively forbade him on any account to set pring Bue or 
other implements of offence. The keeper disobeyed: and the 

first night the gun was set, a man, who was presumed to be 
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innocent of any dishonest intention, was shot dead upon’ the 
spot; for which the keeper is now lying, as we understand, in 
ilocester jail for trial at the next assizes. 


“ If the object of a good and fair law is to prevent the commission 
of an offence, it is difficult to speak in terms of measured indignation 
concerning statutes, which at one and the same time both promote and 
punish the same crime. To be both unjust and ineffectual is the deepest 
reproach with which any law can be stained, but it is by no means the 
foulest to which the present Game Laws are obnoxious: for I think it 
quite indisputable that they are not only unjust as they tempt to the 
commission of the offence which they severely punish ; not only ineffec- 
tual, as they have no tendency to prevent the commission of the offence 
ttself; not only absurd as tending to raise the price of game in the 
market by the additions made to its cost on account of risk and penal- 
ties;—but that they are above all, grossly wicked, as their chief po- 
sitive consequence is the general destruction of the morals of the rural 
population, which like the ¢ stout peasantry’ itself, 


‘ When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ 


We trust that we have now written and extracted enough to 
cal] the serious attention of our readers, and of every man who 
loves his country, to the extent of the evil denounced in the work 
before us. With respect to the remedies proposed, we shall, for 
the reasons before stated, concerning our own incapacity of 
judging, venture to advance gmt: | any decided opinion. 
The principal remedy appears so obviously to follow from the 

remises, and to have the argument of experience in a neigh- 
Ma country so much in it’s favour, that we shall insert a 
sketch of it in the author’s words : 


** It appears from the preceding parts of this letter, that the demand 
for Game in the market made by such of the higher ranks of society 
as can only procure it by purchase, is the main cause, both of the in- 
efficiency and of the bad moral tendency of the Game Laws. The de- 
mand holds out a temptation too great to be resisted, and in fact will rise 
till the resistance be overcome ; and at the same time it can only be 
supplied by a breach of the laws, and the attendant consequences, 
as I have just described them. 

It should seem then that the evil would at once be stopped, if 
measures could be taken to ensure alegitimate supply for this demand in 
the market, especially if such supply could be brought there at so 
cheap a rate as to undersell the dishonest dealer. I have before 
stated, that the risk and penalties now impose a much higher price 
upon game than the fair cost of rearing, preserving, and bringing 
it to market, Allow it then to be brought thither at the fair cost, and 
the poacher would be immediately undersold. 


This passage of course introduces a proposition for legalizing 
the sale of Game under certain restrictions, which, in the au- 
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thor’s opinion, would serve rather to increase than diminish. 
the breed of it, and consequently the pleasures of the sportsman. 
It must be admitted that he is strongly supported in this opinion 
by the example of France, where, though game is allowed to be 
sold, all persons in respectable stations, of life have the privilege 
of sporting, game is exceedingly abundant, and amply supplied 
both to their own tables and to the markets of all the great: 
towns in the kingdom. ‘There seems to be no solid reason what- 
soever in England, any more than in Trance, why a partridge 
should be dearer than a rabbit, and a hare or pheasant than ‘a 
duck or goose. 

Not being, as we before observed, in the secret, we cannot pre- 
sume to anticipate the objections which may be made to this 
plan. Objections enough, however, we make no doubt will -_ 

ear in their due course. For ourselves individually, we should 

eartily rejoice at the alteration: for when our lucubrations 
have occasionally been successful enough to allow us to give a 
dinner to our acquaintances, we have really thought it hard to 
be conscientiously as well as economically precluded from plac- 
ing a dish of game at the top and bottom of our second course ; 
more especially as their absence is sure to be called into obser- 
vation by the remarks of some gentleman who has been to Paris 
in the Diligence; who never fails to expatiate upon the extreme 
cheapness and facility with which game can be placed upon the 
table of all ranks of the gentry in France. Now really this is a 
mortifying predicament, and we should be truly thankful to be at 
once well rid of it. | 

We shall conclude our extracts with a statement of the re- 
ception to which our author thinks that his propositions are en- 
titled. It appears, all things considered, to be sufficiently modest 
and unassuming ; though, perhaps, it is more than he can reason- 
ably expect from the Zontadars of our Island. 


“ T trust they will be candidly and impartially considered. I have, 
undoubtedly, exhibited a moral evil of great magnitude, which every 
good man must wish to see remedied ; and of which the legislature of 
a free and enlightened country ought to be porn | ashamed, I have 
taken some pains to show that the proposed remedies would go far to 
extenuate at least, if not entirely to remove the complaint. If the 
argument be at all supported by fair reasoning, all I persume to ask 
is, that it shall be met in the same manner, and that the just conclusion, 
whatever it be, may be honestly acted upon. Above all, I deprecate 
the evasion of it by the hacknied pretence of a dread of innovation ; 
an argument which, when applied to a moral evil, proved or admitted, 
appears the most degrading and disgraceful by which a great and wise 
nation can be influenced. For to what does it, in fact, amount, but 
to a fear of improvement ; to a dereliction of moral duty; to an ad- 
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mission of apathy and idleness, where zeal and exertion are impera- 
tively requisite ; to a confession of incapacity for those very purposes 
for which systems of polity were instituted, and governments invested 
with power? And to what does it inevitably lead, but to the produc- 
tion of the very mischief it pretends to dread? The ultimate, and 
Not distant, result of all permission of moral evil is the destruction of 
civil society: whereas it is to the last degree idle to assert that it can- 
not be checked by renovating laws, without leading an enlightened 
and considerate people to destroy the acknowledged foundations of 
their own happiness and tranquillity. The conclusion of the French 
revolution, among its other benefits, has, I trust, brought to a close 
the abuse of this contemptible argument.” “ 


This is sound sense and fair reasoning. And if those qualities, 
together with the best intentions aniehs the moral and political 
welfare of the country, constitute any ground of claim to public 
approbation and attention, we think that the work before us 
may fairly be said to be entitled to them. 

It appears that the’ author’s intention is to promote peti- 
tions to the House of Commons in favor of such an alteration 
in the Game Laws, as “ that the youth of our villages may be 
no longer reared for the gallows by the temptations arising out 
of their enactments.” ‘The sketch of a petition and of an act 
of oe are appended to the pamphlet. 

n questions purely political, we are not very ardent friends 
to the system of harassing the legislature with petitions from 
persons who must necessarily possess fewer means of forming 
aright judgment than the legislature itself. Political measures 
are usually matters of option between a greater and a less 
evil; and much inquiry and information are necessary to form a 
correct jndgment. 

But on questions where morals are at least as much concerned 
as politics, such as the Slave ‘l'rade, the Game Laws, the corruption 
of Electors, Rotten Boroughs, &c. we think it is one of the 
most creditable features in the character of the British Nation, 
and a system much to be commended, that the respectable part 
of the community hold themselves in some degree responsible 
for the continuance of the evil. They know the strength of 
their own individual opinions when collectively expressed ; they 
have had experience that their own moral discernment is as de- 
licate as that of their governors ; and they are deeply impressed 
with this high political truth,—that no pretence of expediency 
can avail to justify the endurance of moral evil proved or a 
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Art. VIII.—De Ja Litterature du Midi de PEurope. Par J. C. 
L. Simonde de Sismondi. 4 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1813, 


Tue name of Sismondi has already obtained and deserved dis- 
tinction in the literary world. His history of the Italian Repub- 
lics, which was published in 1809, procured him, as far as his 
work extended, the reputation due to deep political penetration, 
laborious research, vigorous powers of arrangement, and uncom- 
mon beauty of style. We are told by him in his preface, that he 
was occupied for five years prior to its publication in surveying 
the scenes of the events he meant to describe, and in examining 
the records which might substantiate or correct his narrative. As 
soon as he had completed that undertaking, he seems to have 
commenced the present, which, in some of its aspects, is: nearly 
allied to his former themes of discussion, and will require for its 
execution more than his former research. The four volumes 
which are now before us contain only the literature of the south, 
including under that term the Prownesl; the Italian, the 
Spanish, and the Portuguese; and the plan which he has sketched 
out for himself comprises that of France, England, and Ger- 
many; together with some notices on the literary history of the 
other northern nations of Europe. 

This is an enterprise, the magnitude of which would appal 
even adventurous authors, and the variety of which is not a little 
alarming to most critics. Many of us could travel with him over 
the classic ground of Spain, Italy, or France, who would shrink 
from a literary visit to the Volga; and many could listen to 
the amorous ditties and chivalrous adventures of the ‘Trouba- 
dours, who would tremble at the sight of a Dutch muse or 
a rhyming Scald. Nothing less, however, will satisfy our author 
than something like the curute’s scrutiny of all the libraries of Eu- 
rope, from Cape Passaro to Iceland, from Portugal to Siberia; 
and if this proposed task were executed with a skill, penetration, 
and impartiality, proportioned to its boldness, it could not fail to 
be extremely ngefal and instructive. It would compose a general 
inventory of the literary treasures of modern times, of trea- 
sures highly precious and greatly accumulated; it would af- 
ford an estimate of their relative value, and constitute a guide to 
the study and knowledge of their most important excellencies. It 
would operate in communicating liberal ideas of foreign authors, 
with an effect similar to that of travelling, in enabling us to form an 
impartial opinion of foreign society and manners. From the 
confession of his own deficiencies, however, on the subject of 
northern language and learning, our author is plainly unfit for 
the whole of this task, although his general acquaintance with 
German and English literature will enable him to communicate 
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much information to his countrymen, who, till lately, were 
convinced that good taste and good books were as exclusively 
French as Burgundy wine or court dresses. In_ this first 
art he has been assisted by the previous labours of two ve 
ned men, Andres, the Spanish Jesuit, author of the weil 
Del? Origine e de’ Progressi @Ogni Literatura; and Boutter- 
wek’s Modern Literature. Besides these, he acknowleges his ob- 
ligations to Tiraboschi and Guingené for Italian literature; to 
Nicolas Antonio, Velasquez, and Diego Barboso, for informa- 
tion on the Spanish and Portuguese; and to William Schlegel 
for his assistance in executing that portion of his work which 
refers to the drama in general: but we owe it to our author to 
say that, though he borrows liberally, he has much that is his 
own ; that he states boldly his own opinions and his own views, 
follows his own arrangement, and frequently collects important 
leanings in a field which his predecessors had reaped with care, » 
ndeed, we know few works which display such extensive infor- 
mation on particular details, with such a generalizing spirit of 
philosophy; which, in so short a space, explain so much, and yet 
discuss so profoundly; which have so many beautiful samples of 
criticism, amid rapid narration and general views; in short, 
which combine so many of the qualities of accuracy and diffusive 
research, necessary in a book of reference, with such a mixture of 
remark, example, and narrative, as are promised in a book: of 
amusement. ‘The student may take Sismondi as an enlightened 
guide wets the whole of the period that he reviews. He may 
accompany him with the certainty of information or entertainment 
among the Arabian poets and literary institutions, although he is 
there obliged to employ an interpreter. He may attend him in 
his expeditions among the Troubadours and ‘lrouveres; and 
trust him when he connects the efforts of their genius with those 
Italian and Spanish preductions that instructed or enchanted the 
succeeding centuries, for the elucidation of whose literary history 
the research was undertaken. Sometimes, indeed, we have to regret 
that he is too fond of politics; that he steps aside from the com- 
pany of authors to discuss the characters of princes; and that 
revolutions in states are too frequently given as causes of revolu- 
tions in poetry; but we are generally ready to pardon the digres- 
sion for the views which it discloses. 

Of a work so extensive, and embracing such a variety of topics, 
it cannot be expected that we should give any full or detailed ac- 
count. We mean to confine ourselves chiefly to that part of it 
which refers to the literature of Spain; not because our author is 
more at home in Spain than in Italy, but because Spanish au- 
thors are less known in this country; and Sismondi’s account of 
them has been less noticed. Almost every person among us, who 
devotes any portion of his time to the amusement of reading, has 
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perused Tasso and Ariosto in the original or in Hooley but, ex- 
cepting Cervantes, no Spanish writer has, in this country, attained 
any extensive popularity; and though our intercourse with the 
Peninsulahas lately forced many Englishmen to learn the lan 
of Spain, it has not been much employed as a key to ublabe 
treasures of its literature. l’ew books have, in consequence, been 
imported, and little curiosity excited. 

n Germany, on the other hand, where the taste, habits of 
thinking, and opinions of the people, are as different from those 
that prevail south of the Pyrenees, as our own, Spanish writers 
are read and commented upon with such avidity and diligence, 
that the literati of that country are frequently better acquainted 
with the standard productions of the reign of Charles V. and the 
three Philips who succeeded him, than the ecclesiastics or profes- 
sors of their own nation. Sismondi has. frequently to depend 
upon Boutterwek for the specimens he gives us, and complains of 
the difficulty of procuring Spanish authors in France or Italy, 
which would appear to be as great as here. 

This scarcity of Spanish books, and inattention to Spanish lite- 
rature, does not proceed from the paucity of writers, or’ the in- 
trinsic insignificance of their productions, but from indifference 
about the kind of writings in which Spain most abounds; from 
the false and fantastic taste which is believed to distinguish. its 
poetry; and from the neglect which the degradation of the peo- 
ple, in latter times, was naturally calculated to throw upon the 
efforts of their happier days. The mine is rich, and the ore pre- 
cious; but the entrance to it has been almost shut up, and the 
_—- extracted has not received the stamp of general currency. 
The appearance of such a work as. Don Quixote, which has o 
tained so unbounded a reputation, could not .be supposed to be 
unaccompanied with other performances of merit; for genius in a 
nation never displays itself in a solitary manner, like the comet, but 
usually in a cluster of glories, like a constellation. That gallant and 
chivalrous people, who carried on a crusade of s@ven centuries 
against the invaders of their country, and at last expelled them; 
who, in this epoch of their glory, discovered, conquered, and 
peopled the new world, and threatened Europe with universal 
subjugation, displayed their energy in their literary, as well. as 
in their military and political enterprises. Long exercised in 
combats, where life being perpetually exposed to bean became 
of little value, where fame and honour were attached to the dis- 
play of the higher faculties, and pointed out as the only desirable. 
possessions; they acquired a loftiness of behaviour, of language, 
and of sentiment, corresponding with the exploits they performed, 


their sense of independence, and their consciousness of «personal, 


merit. Their early romances breathe the spirit of the heroes they 
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celebrate, and equal with their force and oe of diction the deeds 
they describe. ‘Their language was next to the Italian in the pro- 
gress of refinement, and transcends it in stateliness, strength, and 
sonorous dignity. ‘The heroes and statesmen of the reign of 
Charles V. polished, harmonized, and ennobled it; and the era, 
of Spanish military glory became that likewise of its classic poetry, 
There was no division of labour in the splendid operations of 
genius at that time; the poet and the warrior, the author and 
public functionary, were the same; and the literature which they 
cultivated bore the very impress of gallant enterprise or honour- 
able relaxation. Boscan, Garcilasso de la Vega, Mendoza, 
Monte-mayor, and several other great men, who employed their 
hours of retirement from the bustle of society, and of leisure 
from the conduct of public affairs, in soothing their minds with 
the harmonies of poetry and of nature, introduced or perfected 


every kind of verse which the Spanish muse has since employed; 


and left specimens of lyrical and pastoral excellence which have 
never since been equalled. Their frequent intercourse with 
Italy, the similarity of their language, genius, and religion, ad- 
mitted of a ready transmission of improvement, and an easy ex- 
citement of kindred emulation. ‘The productions of that country, 
when imported into Spain, scarcely seemed exotics. ‘The images 
presented to the poet’s fancy and the artist’s imitation were ex+ 
tremely similar. ‘The same class of traditions, and the same re- 
collections of Provencal song, had blended stories of love and 
chivalry with the fervid dreams and romantic spirit of both. The 
Divina Comedia had long before found translators and imitators ° 
in the Castilian dialect ; and other Lauras received in Spain the 
homage of other Petrarchs. After this harvest of lyrical and pas- 
toral oe which distinguished what has been called the classic 
school, the drama, history, and other kinds of literature, were 
cultivated with amazing success. Cervantes, and Lope de V 
adorned the latter part of this century, which had been so bril- 
diantly introduced, .and gave the Spaniards the most varied and 
captivating theatrical pieces, in unison with their national man- 
ners, taste, and traditions. The great prose work of the former 
is, perhaps, more universally known and quoted than any modern 
production; and the marvellous fecundity of the latter, which 
makes his other excellencies less observed,.fed his own. coun- 
trymen with perpetual novelty, either on the stage or from the 
ress ; and supplied with abundance of new pieces the theatres of 
Milan, of Naples, of Vienna, and Brussels. His mind has been 
said, by one of his friends, to be a volcano in perpetual activity; 
and, during the latter moiety of his life, he composed more verses 
than are to be found in whole body of tolerable English 
poetry, from the days of Elizabeth to the present time, from the 
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publication of the Fairy Queen to Mr. Southey’s last epic. The 
appetite for theatrical amusements, which had been so incessantly 
stimulated, and so profusely gratified by Lope de Vega, was after- 
wards fed with more refined and interesting productions of the 
same fantastic kind by Calderon and his successors. This 
last mentioned eminent man, whose life commenced and almost 
concluded the seventeenth century, and whose fame is likely to 
endure as long as the language in which he wrote, was not the 
only great author of the period he adorned. It is sufficient to 
mention Quevedo, the Voltaire of Spain, Villegas, Moreto, with 
the historians Mariana and Solis, in addition to those alluded to, 
to show the richness and the variety of the Spanish literature, 
without at all taking into the account any of the writers who have 
flourished under the Bourbon dynasty. 

But before we follow our author into any of his notices or cri- 
ticisms on Spanish literary works, it may be proper shortly to 
point out some of the circumstances which have concurred to pro- 
duce that peculiar taste and character of imagination which distin- 
guish them from those of the ancients, or of contemporary nations, 

In the interval between the irruption of the northern barbarians, 
and the appearance of the first standard productions of Italy and 
Spain, will be found the operation of those events and causes 
which are necessary to account for the difference between modern 
and ancient authors, between Homer and Ariosto, Sophocles and 
Calderon, in the selection of their materials and style of composi- 
tion. Within that period, on which scholars have lavished all 
their terms of vituperation or pity, lies the origin of modern ver- 
sification, of romance, of our most interesting poetical fictions, of 
our most exalted poetical machinery, and of some of the best insti- 
tutions of our theatre; in short, of that compass and variety which 
contrast so strikingly with the simple aim and narrow resources 
of ancient literature. 

One of the chief causes which contributed to form the character 
of Spanish literature, was the long intercourse of that people 
with the Arabians, who, for several ages, ruled over the greatest 
part of the Peninsula. ‘The influence of the oriental taste is visible 
in almost every production of a certain class of the Spanish 
poets. It is seen in the redundance of their figures, the exagge- 
ration of their sentiments, the swell of their language, the warmth 
and voluptuousness of their descriptions, the boldness of their 
metaphors, and the enthusiasm with which they handle themes of 
love and glory, leading them sometimes to true poetic force or 
grandeur, but as often, in order to produce effect by what is new 
or extraordinary, into artificial subtleties and remote conceits. 
It would not be going too far to say that the faith and the bombast of 
the Moors are not more legible in the inscriptions which decorate 
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the walls of the Alhambra, at Grenada, than their style of thought 
and expression in the works of Spanish fancy; and that that 
magnificent edifice itself is not amore striking monument of their 
power and influence, than the impression they have left on the 
genius and manners of the people by whom they were expelled. 
- Our author thus describes the state of Spain under the 
Moors : 


' Spain, above all, was the seat of the Arabian sciences ; there they 
shone with the brightest lustre, and there they made the most rapid 
progress. Cordova, Grenada, Seville, and all the cities of the penin- 
sula, emulated each other in the magnificence of their schools, their 
colleges, their academies, and their libraries. The academy of Gre- 
nada for its head Schamseddin of Murcia, so celebrated among the 
Arabians. Metuahel-al-Allah, who reigned at Grenada in the twelfth 
century, possessed a most magnificent library; and a great number of 
the manuscripts transcribed for his use are preserved still at the Escu- 
rial. Alhaken, the founder of the Academy of Cordova, bequeathed 
six hundred volumes to the library of that city. In the different cities 
of Spain seventy libraries were open for the use of the public, at the 
very time that the rest of Europe was plunged in the most shameful ig-' 
norance, without books, without science, and without cultivation. The 
number of Arabian authors which Spain produced was so prodigious, 
that several Arabian scholars wrote learned treatises on the authors 
born in a single city, as in Seville, Valencia, or Cordova, or upon those 
among the Spaniards who had devoted themselves to one particular 
science as to philosophy, medicine, mathematics, and, above all, to 
poetry.” 

Poetry, and the exercise of an ardent and impetuous imagina- 
tion, have always been the favourite amusement of the Arabians. 
Under the Ommiades of Spain this passion was carried to its 
height ; and through the medium of the Spaniards, who at this 


time almost universally spoke the language of the Moors, extend 
ed to the rest of Europe. Innumerable were the votaries of the 
Arabian muse during this period in the persons of princes, chi- 
valrous lovers, and high-born dames, some of whom have been 
called the Anacreons and Sapphos of their own language. In‘ge- 
neral, if we can trust the accuracy of the translations which are 
given of the specimens we have perused, they evince great impe- 
tuosity of passion and great richness of fancy, with a happy mix- 
ture of refined thought and noble sentiment; but their expres- 
sions and style are frequently unnatural, turgid, and exaggerated. 


They start the boldest metaphors, and pursue them till they hunt, 


them down; they heap image upon image in illustration of a 


thought, till they crush it béneath the load. Sometimes they exer- 


cise their wit in mere verbal subtleties and conceits, which they 
employ their imagination to deck with a colouring cold and mis- 
placed. Always attempting to excite astonishment by what is 
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uew or recondite, they seldom find the way to the heart by what is 


simple and natural. ‘Their ornaments are generally 
ae often redundant; and their muse, to use a phrase of Milton's, 


appears always anxious to “ shower upon us barbaric pearl and 

ki.” The great body of their poetry, indeed, is amatory and 
Crinal when it is of any value or has any interest; for the didactic 
works in verse, in which they abound, and which are often com- 
posed on the most abstruse and unpromising subjects (such as 
grammar and arithmetic), cannot admit of so many of the requi- 
sites of poetry as to deserve the name. The catalogue of the Ara- 
bic poems in the library of the Escurial, we are told, extended to 
the amazing length of twenty-four volumes; but in the whole col+ 
lection there is not one epic or dramatic piece. ‘To supply this 
deficiency in the kinds of their poetry, the Arabians have been 
the inventors of that species of tale so full of rich fancy and capti- 
vating interest, which delights all ages and conditions in the 
Arabian Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

When we consider the liberal toleration which the Arabs 
granted to the Gothic Christians, even in the zenith of their powers 
when we consider the continual intercourse which the two races 
maintained together for so many centuries, both in peace and in 
war, in business and exercises of amusement; when we attend to 
the superior improvement of the Moors, and reflect that Chrisy 
tian bishops, and even popes,* were educated at Moorish colleges; 
when we consider that fugitives from the kingdom of a Moorish or 
‘a Christian prince could take refuge in the states that professed 
a different religion, without being supposed. to labour under any 
difficulty with respect to language, and that Alvaro of Cordova 
complains with bitterness of the adoption of the Arabic by his 
countrymen as a misfortune and a disgrace, it will not 
surprising that the orientals should have infused their taste into a 
people who must then have regarded them as so far their supe- 
riors in all the arts and elegancies of life. 

__ The earliest existing literary productions, in which the oriental 
character is visible, are the poems of the Provengals. This first- 
born literature of modern Europe, though it flourished in the south 
of France, was properly of Spanish origin, and displayed many 
marks of an Arabian extraction. Among the Spamards too its 
sacred flame was long maintained in almost all its original splen- 
dour, after it had been extinguished in blood in the land which 
it first adorned, and by the predilections which the Marquis of 
Villena and several distinguished individuals entertained 
for it, almost extended its light to the classic age of Charles V._ 
There is not, perhaps, in the literary history of the world, @ 
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more curious and remarkable phenomenon than the sudden ap. 

ce and rapid decline of the Provencal literature. The 
causes of that refinement and polish acquired almost instantane- 
ously by one of the barbarous dialects of the time, so as to make 
it fit for being the vehicle of a gay and impassioned poetry the 


_ diffusion of poetic taste so generally among a people who had as 


yet no other kind of intellectual enjoyment; the influence which 
the troubadours, the professors of this poetry, exerted over the 
spirit of the age, and-received from it, making chival tical, 
and poetry chivalrous; the effects of this literature, and the insti- 
tutions with which it was associated on the manners, ideas,’ and 
sentiments of the European nations who were beginning to start in 
the race of improvement when it declined, constitute so many 
topics of inquiry, interesting not only to the literary historian 
and the antiquary, but to the philosopher. ‘The Provengal lan- 
guage is now lost, or spoken only in some districts as a corrupted 
patois; the greatest portion of the songs of the troubadours re- 
main in manuscript in national libraries, unexamined and _ unar- 
r ; and the specimens of them which are published, though 
modern productions, cannot now be understood by the descend- 
ants of those who a few centuries ago listened to them with ra 
ture, and praised them as prodigies of genius. Our author dis- 
cusses this literary wonder of the middle ages with equal research 
and ingenuity. He seems fully aware of the importance of the 
inquiry to modern literature in general, and has given us a dis- 
sertation which is not only one of the most valuable portions of 
his book, but,-perhaps, the best treatise which has yet been pub- 
lished on the subject. We make no apology for quoting the fol- 
lowing passage with which he introduces the history of the 
troubadours and their language: 


“ At the renovation of language in Italy, every province, every pett 
district, had it‘particular dialect, This multiplicity of different patois 
originated in two causes; the great number of barbarous tribes with 
whom the Romans were successively intermixed by the frequent inva- 
sions of their country, and the great number of independent sove- 
reignties which had been enabled to maintain their existence. Neither 
of those causes operated upon the Gauls in the formation of the Ro- 
manesque. Three tribes established themselves among them nearly at 


the same time, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the Franks; and 


after the conquest of the last no northern barbarians could obtain a 
fixed settlement, except the Normans in a single*province. No mix- 
ture of Germans, far less of Sclavonians and Scythians, arrived after- 
wards to produce a change in language or manners. The Gauls had 
tlius been employed for four centuries in consolidating themselves into 


‘one nation and fixing a common language, while Italy had been suc- 


cessively the prey of the Lombards, the Francs, the Hungarians, the 
Saracens, andthe Germans, From this cause the birth of the Roman 
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esque language in Gaul preceded the formation of the Italian, It was 
divided into two principal dialects; the Provencal Romanesque, spoken 
in all the provinces so th of the Loire, which had been originally con- 
quered by the Visigoths and the Burgundians; and the Walloon Ro- 
manesque, used in all the provinces north of the Loire, over which the 

wer of the Francs extended. Political divisions remained conform. 
able to this primitive division of nations and languages, In spite of the 
independence of the great feudatories, northern France formed always 


one political body ; the inhabitants of the different provinces met in the: 


same national assemblies and inthe samearmics. Southern France, on 
its side, after having been the inheritance of some of the successors of 
Charlemagne, had been raised in 879 to the rank of an independent 
kingdom by Bozon, who had himself crowned at Mantes, under the 
title of king of Arles, or of Provence, and who subjected to his sway 
Provence, Dauphiny, Savoy, the Lionese, and some counties of Bur- 
gundy. For the title of kingdom was substituted that of earldom in 
943, under Bozon the Second, without, however, the dismemberment 
of Provence, or its separation from the house of Burgundy, of which 
Bozon the First was the founder. ‘This dynasty became extinct in 
1092 in the person of Gillibert, who left only two daughters, between 
whom he divided his states. The one Faydide married Alphonso, 
Count of Toulouse, and the other, Douce, married Raymond Berren- 
ger, Count of Barcelona. . ‘The union of Provence during two hundred 
and thirteen years, under a succession of princes who played no very 
brilliant part beyond their own states, and who are almost forgotten by 
history, but who suffered no invasion, who by a paternal administration 
increased the population and wealth of the state, and favoured com- 
merce, to which their maritime situation invited them, sufficed to con- 
solidate the laws, the manners, and the language of the Provencals. It 
was during this period, but in a deep obscurity, that in the kingdom 
of Arles the Provencal Romanesque replaced completely the Latin. 
The lattér was still employed in public acts; but the former, which was 
spoken universally, began also to be employed in literature. 

“* The succession of Raymond Berrenger, Count of Barcelona, in 
consequence of his marriage, to the sovereignty of Provence, communi- 
cated a new movement to the national spirit by the mixture of the Ca- 
talans with the Provencals, Of the three Romanesque languages 
— at that time by the Christian population of Spain, the Catalan, 
the Castilian, and the Gallician or Portuguese, the first almost com- 
pletely resembled the Provengal ; and though it has since been much 
removed from it, especially in the ms 9g of Valencia, it has always 
been called after the name of a French province. The porns of the 
country call it Llemosi or Limousin. The Catalans, therefore, per- 
fectly understood the Provencals, and their intercourse at the same 
court served mutually to refine each other. The former had already 
made progress in civilization, either by their wars and their intercourse 
with the Moors of Spain, or by the great activity of the commerce of 
Barcelona. That city enjoyed the most ample privileges; the people 
were sensible of their liberty, and caused their princes to respect it, at 
the same time that the wealth they had acquired rendered the taxes more 
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productive, and enabled the court to display a magnificence unknown 
to other princes. Raymond Berrenger and his successors carried into 
Provence at once the spirit of liberty and that of chivalry, the taste for 
elegance, and the arts and sciences of the Arabs. From this union 
of noble sentiments arose the poetry which shed a lustre over all Pro. 
vence and all the south of Europe, as if an electric spark had in the 
midst of the thickest darkness kindled in all quarters at once its brilliant 
tadiance. 

“« Chivalry arose with Provengal poetry—it was in some sort the 
soul of literature ; and this character so different from all that antiquity 
had known—this invention so rich in poetical effect, is the first subject 
for observation with which modern literary history presents us. We 
must not however confound feudalism with chivalry.—Feudalism is 
the real world at this epoch, with its advantages and inconveniences, 
its virtues and its vices—chivalry is this world idealized, such as it hag 
existed only in the invention of the romancers. Its essential character 
consists in devotion to women and devotion to honour; but the ideas 
which the poets disclosed upon what constituted the perfection of a 
knight or a lady were not altogether of their own invention. They 
existed among the people without however being followed by them; 
and when they had acquired greater consistence in their heroic song, 
theyre-acted in their turn upon the people among whom they originat 
and approximated the real existing feudality to the ideal conception of 
chivalry.” 


Such was the origin of that state in the south of France from 
which the legislation of chivalry first emanated, where its obser 
vances were first consecrated by poetry and confirmed by the im- 
plicit submission of all that was gallant or heroic in Euro 
Such was the source from which the Spaniards derived the ro- 
mantic character that formerly distinguished all their literature, 
and which without interruption has kept possession of their stage. 
The multiplication of petty states, or the Binitstion of the sover- 
eign authority in extensive ones under the early times of the 
feudal system, ee frequent wars or insurrections, nursed 
perpetually the martial spirit, and created a burning thirst for 
adventures, while the bold independence of every feudal baron 
in his castle, inscribed with the motto Diew et mon droit, inspired a 
haughty security in his own power, which inclined him to dis- 
dain duplicity or breach of obligation as the resource of weakness. 
Thus a higher degree of co came to be paid to courage, than 
it would have obtained in a scale of virtues graduated for a more 

ceful age; and thus that honour which was in a certain sense 
its offspring, and which was placed under its guardianship, rose 
into greater importance in the estimate of character. - 

To that mysterious respect for the female sex, which the Ger- 
man barbarians carried with them from their native woods, was 


added about this time that enthusiasm and warmth of love which 
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was inspired by the increasing luxuries of their new settlements, 
and which the Arabs taught them so passionately to express. 
From the union of these two sentiments was formed that ardent 
but submissive passion which breathes in the songs of the trouba- 
dours. ‘To them is owing the more public and independent cha-, 
racter, which women were afterwards permitted to assume, and 
the greater refinement and delicacy in modern manners, which 
are the consequence of their more universal admission to society. 
The Provengal literature, in which the sentiments and the man- 
ners of chivalry were first embodied, continued to flourish in the 
south of France from the end of the eleventh century till the 
middle of the thirteenth, when its natural protectors, the so- 
vereign families of ‘Toulouse and Provence, were extinguished in 
the persons of Raymond VII. and Raymond Berrenger IV. who 
died within a few years of each other. The earldom of Toulouse 
was then (in 1249) united to the crown of France, and that of 
Provence (in 1245) to the dominions of Naples, under Charles 
of Anjou ; and after this period the sovereigns of the one naturally 
came to encourage the Walloon Romanesque, and of the other the 
Italian dialect, in preference to a language spoken only by a small 
portion of their subjects. ‘Thus the period of the glory, and 
almost of the existence of Provengal poetry was limited to the 
short space of 150 years; but during that time it enjoyed extra- 
ordinary celebrity, and produced wonderful effects. ‘The dialect 
of the Tosiaiestas which it used became the fashionable lan- 
uage of Europe; ming princes aspired to no higher science 
an being able to speak it—to no higher distinction than to 
be ranked among its troubadours. Frederic Barberoussa, Em- 
peror of Germany, Richard I. King of England, several kings 
of Arragon, and Frederick III. King of Sicily, with many other 
eat personages, sacrificed to the Provencal muse, and entered 
the lists with chevaliers of less exalted rank for the prize of 
poetic renown. ‘The hardy, uninstructed race of that time 
seemed to have discovered in themselves a new faculty, 2 new 
source of enjoyment; and to have surrendered themselves to it 
with all the ardour of youthful enthusiasm. It borrowed nothing 
from learning, it owed little to study, it embraced no great com- 
pass of ideas, it made no distant allusions—it seemed to be as 
natural to the taste of the age as a tilt or a tournament; it may 
be considered, if we may so express ourselves, an ¢mprovisation 
from the scene before them. ‘This kind of poetry, as we have 
before remarked, was introduced into Provence by the Moors, 
and, during the short period of its successful cultivation, never 
went beyond its models. It is er lyrical, and employed 
upon subjects of*love and war, try and glory—the poems 
ef love being called chanzos, those of war or politics sirventes. 
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Both kinds have the same form, both are in rhyme like the poetry 
of the Arabians, and may be considered as the first specimens 
of that character of versification which has long been established 
in all the languages of Europe. There is a third species of com- 
position called éenson, which is a contest in versified dialogue, or 
a kind of poetical tournament between two speakers in extempor- 
aneous measure upon a subject previously fixed. 

The following account of the fenson we cannot withold from 
our readers, although we are afraid we have already incurred the 
charge of prolixity, as it includes a description of one of the most 
romantic institutions of that very romantic period. 


«‘ When the great baron had invited to his high court the lords of 
the neighbourhood and the knights his vassals, three days were allotted 
for justs and tournaments, the images of war. The young noblemen 
who under the name of pages were apprenticed to the profession of 
arms, combated the first day, the second was allotted to knights newly 
invested, the third to old warriors ; and the lady of the castle, encircled 
with young beauties, distributed the crowns to those who were pointed 
out as victors by the judges of the combats. ‘Then she in her turn 
opened her tribunal, formed in imitation of the seignorial courts of 
justice; and as the baron was accompanied with his peers in adminis- 
tering the laws, she likewise formed her court, the court of love, by 
calling round her her young companions, the most distinguished for 
their beanty and spirit. A new career was now opened for those who 
dared to combat, not any longer with arms but with verses ; and the 
name of /enson, given to these dramatic contests, signifies literally a 
wrestling. Often, indeed, the warriors who had carried off the palm of 
valour entered the lists to contend likewise for that of poetry. One of 
them with a harp in his hand, after having played a prelude, proposed 
the subject of dispute, another advanced in his turn, and singing after 
the same air, answered by a stanza of the same measure, and often 
upon the same rhymes. They thus poured forth alternately their ex- 
temporaneous effusions, and the dispute was generally concluded 
within five couplets. The court of love then deliberated, and after 
discussing not only the merits of the poets, but the merits of the 
question, pronounced a decree of love (un arrét d’amour) most fre- 

uently in verse, by which it pretended to settle the points in debate. 
Several ladies who sat on these courts of love were able to answer 
themselves in verse to the verses they inspired.” 


These courts of love were held in the palace of every petty 
sovereign, and in the castle of almost every baron throughout 
Provence, Languedoc, Auvergne, Poitou, and in short, in all 
the territories south of the Loire. The pomp and splendour with 
which they were invested, the crowds of strangers which the 
attracted, the tournaments and chivalrous exercises with which 
they were preceded and followed, the numerous specimens of the 
gay sctence as they called their poetry, which were made and res 
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cited by the collected warriors, converted this district for upwards , 
of a century into a land of gallantry and pleasure, enjoying ap- BS 
parently a perpetual festival. . 
The monuments of their existence have disappeared like the 
arrangements of a carnival. ‘The troubadours were all war- 
riors, who employed their poetry merely as a vehicle for com- 
municating their habitual sentiments, or the accidental passion 
kindled by the circumstances of the moment, and who never 
called upon their mind for any exertion that had a reference to 
terity. If they satisfied the ardour of their own temper 
by the impetuosity of their sirventes; if they ‘soothed the fair 
despot of their affections by the devotion and tenderness of 
: their chanzo, or overcame a rival in a ¢enson, they attained the 
a summit of their literary ambition. Every warlike exploit was 
: animated or celebrated in appropriate verse by some ps 
and * not a beauty reared her head unsung” by some troubadour 
lover. But hong their poetry is voluminous, and the language 
of their pieces polished with care, there is no appearance that any 
of them wrote with a view to posthumous fame. ‘They had no 
models before them, and the time was not come for leaving models: 
Their literature was checked, first by the horrible religious 
persecutions which deluged in blood that same district where 
the effects of fanatical atrocity were lately witnessed, and secondly 
by the political changes which encouraged the cultivation and re- 
finement of the rival dialects, of Italy and Spain, at the expense 
of the Provencal. ‘The names of the most celebrated amon 
them belong rather to political than literary history, and wi 
be remembered for what they did rather than for what they wrote. 
In the collection of their poetry are found pieces written b 
several sovereigns, as by Richard Coeur de Lion, Alphonso II. 
King of Arragon, Raymond Berrenger V.; but those who de- 
rived most reputation from their verses were Arnold de Marveil, 
Rambaud de Vaqueiras, Pierre Vidal, Arnold Daniel, and Pierre 
Cardinal. | 
Our author, under the title of the literature of the Trouveres, dis- 
cusses at great length, and with his usual ingenuity and informa- 
tion, the orizin and history of those romances of chivalry, which 
exerted such an inflence over every modern literature, but par- 
ticularly over that of Spain. He divides them into three classes, 
according to the ingredients of which they were composed, the 
period in which they originated, or the different degrees of refine~ 
ment they displayed. The invention of the first kind, which refers 
to Arthur King of Britain, and the heroes of the round table, and 
which embraces pieces of a ruder construction, a more confined 
range of knowledge, and more gloom mythology, M. Sismondi, 
with much probability, ascribes to the Normans, The second 
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class contains Amadis de Gaul, and all the imitations of it, which 
were multiplied with sueh perverse fecundity in Spanish literature 
before the purification of Don Quixote’s library. In this clasg 
of romances the events introduced are eonnected with no histo- 
rical epoch. The kings and princes mentioned are entirely fas 
bulous, and chronology and geography are, if possible, more con- 
fused ; but the supernatural world is of a more cheerful cast, love 
is more ardent and refined, the knights are more disinterested and 
devoted to honour, and the descriptions of scenery, of palaces, of 
personal ornaments, and royal state, seem to be coloured by an 
Arabian imagination, Of this, though undoubtedly of Portuguese 
origin, our author betrays a wish of obtaining the credit for his 
countrymen, | 
_ The third species has for its subjects Charlemagne and the 
Paladins of France, so universally known by the poetry of Ariosto, 
The father of this last family of romances is allowed on all 
hands to have been a I'renchman; and it is a singular circum. 
stance that the people whose ancestors communicated to Kuro 
the earliest specimens of the romantic literature of all kin 
should be the only one that has entirely renounced it in their 
Jater practice ;—that they should have ranged themselves under 
the standard of the classics, m opposition to a system which they 
contributed so powerfully to establish, and which seems to have 
been the natural developement of taste and genius among mo- 
dern nations. ‘The Spaniards, to whose literature the foregoing 
observations appear almost a necessary introduction, have, by the 
total exclusion of the ancients, followed an opposite extreme, and 
we shall presently see how far, in the opinion of a liberal French- 
toan, they have suceeeded. 
_ We have already mentioned that the Provencal poetry was 
tong cultivated in Spain after it was extinguished in the south of 
France. The dialects of Arragon and Catalonia were almost the 
same as the Provencal; and the muse of the troubadours seems 
to have elected these provinces for her last favourite residence. 
Don Henry of Arragon, Marquis of Villena, who died so late as 
1434, and Ausias Mareh of Valencia, called the Petrarch of the 
oe ee who died in 1450, brought more valuable contributions 
to her than ever she had before received. ‘The Marquis in his 
alternate administration of the two kingdoms of Castile and Va- 
lencia, during the minorities of their respective sovereigns, exerted 
all his influence to promote a taste for fotters, and wrote himself 
m the languages of the two states which he governed. He com- 
the only dramatic piece of which the Provencal literature 
ad any example ; he established @ court of love at Barcelona or 
the model of the Floral Games of Toulouse, and compiled for 
its use a treatise on Provencal poetry under the title of La Gaye 
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Ciencia, or the Gay Science. His reputation for learning was sa 
great that he incurred the charge of magic ; and though he him- 
self was allowed: to die of the gout, his library was doomed by 
the inquisition to expiate the crime by fire. Villena had a squire 
called Macias, whose name is omitted by our author, but ss 
poetry, and more than poetical misfortunes, entitled him to some 
notice. When in the service of the marquis he became enamoured 
of one of the maids of honour about the palace, whose hand was 
afterwards in opposition to their mutual prayers disposed of to 
another. The marriage of his mistress, however, did not extin- 
guish the flame of pation and the husband, who had reason to 
complain that it kindled a corresponding fire in a heart that 
ht to belong to him, prevailed upon the marquis to try the 
effect of imprisonment in cooling it. ‘The enamoured Macias, aa 
he has been called, was accordingly shut up in a low cell of the 
eastle of Arjonilla at a distance from his mistress; but love still 
burned in the gloom of his misfortune, and his only consolation 
was to send her letters expressive of its ardour and constancy, 
or to compose ditties in her praise. ‘The jealous husband received 
the discovery of their persevering correspondence with unbridled 
fury; and instantaneously resolved to interrupt it by the most 
signal vengeance—he seized his lance, mounted his horse, and 
rode off with speed to the castle where Macias was imprisoned. 
He arrived at the grated window of his cell at the time when the 
love-stricken poet, inattentive to every thing around him, was 
musing only on the charms of his mistress, and repeating to the 
cold walls the last couplet in which he had introduced her name. 
The unwelcome sound kindled anew the rage of the husband, 
and introducing unperceived his lance through the grate he 
ere Macias to the heart, and then fled for refuge to the 
oors of Grenada. This unfortunate poet has left many pieces 
which are very much admired, and which are to be found in the 
Cancioneros de Poetas antiguas, or collections of ancient poetry. 
We subjoin two verses of a cancion of his quoted in a small French 
publication on Spanish literature, which for purity of diction, 
regularity of measure, and gaicty of sentiments, is equal to any 
thing of the kind that has since appeared: 


Y el gentel nino Narcisso, 
En una fuente gayado 

De si mismo enamordo 
Muy esquiva muerte priso. 
Senora de alegre rise, 

E gracioso lindo brio, 

A mirar fuente nin rio 

No se atreve vuestro viso. 
Deseando vuestra vida, 
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Aun vos do otro consejo, 
Que non se mire en espejo 
Vuestra faz clara garrida. 
Que sabed que Ja partida 
Seria dende tan fuerte, 

Que non vos fuese la muerte 
De Narciso repetida. 


Into the character of Ausias, and of John Martorell, the author 
of the romance of Tirante the White, Sismondi enters at consider- 
able length. These were the last and the best writers who com- 
posed in the language of the eastern provinces of the peninsula. 

By the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the consequent 
union of the crowns of Arragon and Castile, the Castilian Ro- 
manesque, which was the dialect of the most powerful kingdom, 
and which became that of the court, rose into popularity, and has 
ever since been the written language of the whole of Spain. Be- 
fore this epoch the Castilian dialect had been long cultivated with 
care, and made the vehicle of some valuable oe striking poetry. 
It was spoken in all the middle provinces of Spain, between the 
Bay of Biscay and the Moorish kingdom of Grenada. It had 
extended along with the conquests of the people who used it, and 
obtained popularity trom those same causes that consolidated the 
power and generated the proverbial pride of the Castilians. The 
most celebrated hero of Spain as well as of Europe is the Cid, and 
the first Castilian poctry is occupied with his history. He was 
born about the year 1026, and died in 1099, about the time of the 
first crusade, and the poem or chronicle of his life, called Ed Cid 
Compeador appeared only half a century afterwards. This re- 
markable personage, whose real name was Don Rodrigo Laynez, 
the son of Diego, (contracted by the Spaniards into Ruy Diaz) 
and who retained the title of Cid or Sayd, (meaning my Lord) 
oe by the Moors, for the same reason that the Duke of 
Wellington retains in the Peninsula at this day the title of Ed 
Lorde, was a native of Castile, being born at the castle of Bivar, 
about two leagues from Burgos, long the capital of that kingdom. 
Of great bodily strength all of the most daring intrepidity, he 
alternately drew his sword on the side of the Moors and of the 
Christians ; he was alternately an exile and a sovereign ; but al- 
ways victorious in the field with whatever disadvantage he con- 
tended, always generous after victory, strictly honourable in all 

Is engagements, and as resolute in exacting what was due to ho- 
nour, he fixed a deep impression on the Spanish character, and 
is the centre of whatever is noble or heroic in their early recollec- 
tions. They have romances on every portion of his history, 
which unfold the most chivalrous sentiments amid the splendour 


of deeds that dazzle the imagination. As these romances attached 
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themselves to their national annals and embellished events that 
flattered national pride, they became dear to the people, not only 
as a consequence of their natural propensity to the marvellous, 
but from their glowing patriotism; and nursed that chivalrous spirit 
which allied itself with every species of romantic literature. Hence 
their fondness for that numerous progeny of fictions that turned 
the brain of Don Quixote; hence those perpetual exhibitions of 
love adventures and battles which delighted them on their stage. 

The long lite of the Cid, the state of society in which he ap- 
peared, and his enterprising character, admitted of every variety of 

octical situation, while his wonderful success in war, and particu- 
ae his conquest of almost a fourth part of Spain from the 
Moors, throw the lustre of popularity about every mention of his 
name. ‘The chronicle of his lite is supposed to have been written 
in Arabic a short time after his death by two of his Moorish 
yages, -and about the beginning of the thirteenth century to have 
n translated into Castilian as we now have it. It certainly 
bears marks of the greatest antiquity both in its language, its ver- 
sification, its sentiments, and style of narrating facts. 

There are pocms in the Castilian, written unquestionably be- 
fore the middle of the thirteenth century, which have a much 
more modern character than the history of the Cid Compeador. 
Gonsalez de Berceo, who was born in 1198 and died in 1268, has 
left upwards of thirteen thousand verses, which must, from their 
style, their phraseology, and the regularity of their rhymes, have 
been composed long posterior to this more interesting produc- 
tion. | 

Romances like those of the Cid, but more regular in their ver- 
sification, were multiplied to a prodigious extent before the more 
classical literature of Spain commenced in the sixteenth century. 
These tales are principally occupied with subjects of chivalry: 
they record all the brilliant deeds or remarkable reverses of the 
national heroes: they are full of fancy and sensibility; they 
breathe the noblest sentiments of heroism, of unblemished honour, 
and of ardent love; and being sung or rehearsed every where and 
among all classes, they kept before the imagination of the peo- 
ple pictures above real life, and enveloped thein in a kind of ro- 
mantic atmosphere, through which every thing was exagge- 
rated, and enlarged beyond the proportions of practicable vir- 
tue. More than a thousand of them have been collected, 
and though they are mostly anonymous, they constitute the true 
glory of the early Castilian poetry. A considerable number 
of authors, whose works have reached posterity, adorned the 15th 


century, particularly the reign of John IL. (between 1407 and 1454,). 


whose court was compared by his contemporaries to that of Apollo, 
from the number of poets that his liberal patronage assembled 
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round him. Among the chief of these may be mentioned Perez 
de Guzman, who, besides poetry, wrote in prose the history of the 
great men of his own times ; the Marquis of Santillana, who com- 
piled a collection of proverbs in verse that has been often re- 
printed, and several other works ; and John de Mena, of Cordova, 
who gave his countrymen an allegorical poem, intitled E/ Lele- 
rinto, in imitation of Dante, though at a great distance from 
the merit of that immortal production. ‘The following judgment 
of our author, in reviewing the period that preceded the reign of 
Charles V. we think rather severe, and not warranted fully by the 
evidence which he himself has furnished. 

“In the course of four centuries Castilian poetry had made no sen- 
sible progress. Ifthe language had been polished—if versification had 
received greater flexibility—if composition had been enriched from a 
wider circle of foreign knowledge, these advantages were counterba- 
laneed by the introduction of pedantry and false wit.” 


It is well known that the arms of the Spaniards, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, threatened the liberties of Europe, 
and were fatal to their own. Hitherto divided into a number of 
small and hostile states, who made their own soil the arena of 
contest and the prize of victory, their existence was almost for- 

tten beyond the Pyrenees, while by their institutions and modes 
of life they were acquiring, unobserved, those military habits, and 
that pride and force of character, which, shortly after their union 
under one chief, produced such important effects in Italy, in 
Germany, and in the new world. ‘Till this time they were con- 
tented with their own literature as well as with their own terri- 
tory: but, by the conquests of Charles the Fifth in Italy, being 
admitted to see among the vanquished a state of arts and literature 
far superior to their own, they were not slow in taking advantage 
of it. While Titian and the great artists of Italy improved their 
school of painting, Petrarch and Ariosto became their masters 
in the of language and harmony of versification. 
By three or four soldiers and counsellors of the emperor, who 
had opportunities of being in Italy and of studying Italian litera- 
ture, an entire revolution was effected as if by magic in the taste 
of their countrymen, in their mode of rhyming, in the measure of 
their verses, and the music of their language. For the trochaic 
or quick measure of the redondillo and the arte-mayor going al- 
rays from long to short, was substituted the iambic measure of the 
Italians, the forms of the sonnet and of the heroic verse, and the 


perfect use of consonant instead of assonant rhymes. ‘The names — 


of the poets who effected this singular change, and beyond whose 
wra the pms never proceed in searching for their classic wri- 
ters, are John Boscan Almogaver, Garcilasso de la Vega, Men- 


doza, and Monte-mayor. They were all born about the begin- 
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ning of the sixteenth century, and all served with reputation in 
the army or in civil office. Garcilasso was a native of Toledo, of 
a noble family; he was in the army that repulsed the Turks in 
Austria in 1529; he accompanied Charles in the expedition to 
Tunis in 1535; and being mortally wounded in attempting to 
scale a tower at the siege of Marseilles, he died at Nice in the year 
following, in the oe year of his age. Mendoza was one 
of the greatest generals and statesmen of his time. He was suc- 
poten appointed ambassador to the republic of Venice, envoy 
to the council of ‘Trent, ambassador to the Pope, and captain-~ 
general and governor of Sienna. His whole life was a a 
with war, politics, or literature; he was, perhaps, the most zealous 
agent in searching for ancient manuscripts since the days of Pe. 
trarch; and he gave his countrymen two standard prose works: 
the first the Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, so often since imitated, 
and latterly with such success in Gil Blas; and the other a History 
of the Revolt of the Moors in Alpujara. 

The character and situation of these and the other classics were 
elevated and splendid, and their poetry is regarded at this day by 
their countrymen with a kind of literary idolatry; but when we 
inquire for the pieces that produced such effects, and were re- 
ceived with such reverence, we are referred toa few small collec- 
tions of sonnets, eclogues, and elegies, which seem to have no- 
thing in them original or extraordinary, and which have seldom 
been thought worthy of being translated by foreigners. ‘They owe 
their popularity indeed to the harmony of their versification, to 
the beauty of their diction, to the purity and precision of their 
expression ; qualities which could not be transfused into another 
language. They have nothing new or very striking in their ima- 
gery, sentiments, spirit, or in the other excellencies which are 
placed at the disposal of the translator, We have from them 
almost nothing but lyrics and pastorals, and there reigns through- 
out all their works such a uniformity, that we are led to judge of 
them more by the class to which they belong than by the indivi- 
dual differences which they display. Sonnets of love, in which 
the poet must confine himself to the charms and the cruelty of his 
mistress, and describe his ecstasies and his despair within the 
urtreasonably short compass of fourteen lines; and eclogues, in 
which the interlocutors, whatever quarter of the globe they inhabit, 
must talk of crooks, innocence, wal Areadia, cannot admit of much 
variety or interest however successfully they may be executed. ‘The 
real life of a shepherd is so uniform, and the poetical one so arti- 
ficial, the objects with which he can consistently be made conver- 
sant are so few, aud the feelings which he can consistently display 
80 conventional, that the poet, who resolves to confine the ran 
of his ideas and his genius within the limits of.a pastoral, paust 
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contented to sacrifice much of his originality. Even ifhe should be 
inclined to transcend a little the pastoral state, _and to use the 
shepherd’s character only as a mask for expressing his own for- 
tunes or feelings, still he will find that this mask is so far from 
giving them effect, that while it deprives them of all pretensions 
to sincerity and nature, It incalculably diminishes their force. 
The pastoral poctry of this period is extremely harmonious and 
beautiful, ema | that of Garcilasso, who wrote his first 
eclogue near the tomb of Virgil, and scems to have caught his in- 
Spiration ; but we never, in reading it, can divest ourselves of the 
impression that what is said by the Spanish Salicio and Nemoroso 
has been said by the Tityrus and Meliboeus of former times, 
There is scarcely an image, a description, or a thought, that may 
not be traced to the Bucolics, though Garcilasso had great merit 
in clothing them with soft and Senin expression, and giving 
them popularity among his countrymen. 

The Spanish Muse, which had formerly been employed, for the 
most part, on heroic themes and in “ tented fields,” came now, 
under the auspices of a warrior, to inhabit the woods (nec eruluit 
sylvas habitare Thalia) and to inspire harmony into the reeds of 
the shepherds; and it is surprising with what welcome this new 
species of poetry was hailed among a people who were accustomed 
to sing the romances of the Cid.  Pastorals of all kinds from this 
time became a staple article of Spanish literature, and contended 
for popularity with romances of chivalry. We find several of them 
in Don Quixote’s library; and a fear was expressed by the house- 
keeper, if we remember right, that though her master should be 
cured of knight errantry, if these wicked books were not destroyed, 
there was some danger of his becoming a shepherd. ‘The sonnet 
introduced by Garcilasso aad his coadjutors of the Italian school, 
became subsequently not less popular than the pastoral, and has 
continued whe cultivated almost as zealously in Spain as in its 
native soil. The sonnets of Boscan and Garcilasso have more 
passion than those of their master Petrarch, with as much delicacy 
of expression and harmony of numbers. | 

A singular inconsistency cannot fail to be observed between the 
personal history and poetical taste of the Spanish classics. The 
were all engaged in the active scenes of war and politics, indulged 
the dreams of ambition in camps or courts, and contributed their 
utinost efforts to spread wider the desolating influence of a domi- 
nion which threatened the liberties of Europe; but we find no 
trace of their agitated life or warlike spirit in their works. | Their 
poetry is occupied solely with themes of love, with images of 
epee with descriptions of rural retirement, and breathes only 
desires of uutroubled repose, or voluptuous indolence. Our au- 
thor, who finds an explanation of every peculiarity of taste in the 
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political condition of its possessor, attributes this departure of 
theirs from their own character and from the world around them 
in their literary productions into a world of pastoral simplicity, to 
a disgust which they must have felt at the career in which their 
country was engaged, and an endeavour to free their fancy at 
least from the yoke they saw imposing upon their understanding 
and their opinions. We do not think that it is necessary to go 
so deep for the cause of an appearance, which, in individual cases, 
is by no means uncommon, and are disposed to ascribe this in- 
congruity between the profession and taste of the writers in ques 
tion to the models, which, from their beauty and novelty, they 
were recommended to follow. They were all men of education, 
and partook of the general reverence which was paid to ancient 
authors. When they became acquainted with Italian literature, 
they found Petrarch the most polished and popular of all the Ita- 
lian poets ; and he likewise was an admirer of the ancients. The 
correctness, harmony, and elegance for which he is distinguished 
were peculiarly striking to those who were acquainted in their own 
language only with romances, proverbs, or allegories, without 
art or regularity; and appeared the most necessary as well as the 
most novel style which they could introduce to their countrymen. 
War songs and tales of chivalry, which would seem to befit better 
their modes of life, were already composed in abundance, and could 
admit of little improvement from the knowledge of the ancients, 
or of the Italians. Pastorals were at this time extremely popular 
in Italy, and continued to be so for a century afterwards, as we see 
by the number of pastoral comedies, tragedies, tragi-comedies, 
and eclogues, that were published or acted; while in Spain they 
were a novelty, from the introduction of which fame might be ac- 
uired. 
Y In the brilliant reign of Charles V. there were other writers, 
such as Herrera and Ponce de Leon, whose works continue 
to maintain a great reputation among their countrymen with- 
out being known abroad; but the period composed of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century and the earlier half of the 
seventeenth was illustrated by names which are not confined 
to their own nation. ‘The illustrious author of Don Quixote, 
and the founders and ornaments of the Spanish stage, are cele- 
brated over Europe, and have not yet “ gathered all their 
fame.” Our author justly dedicates a great portion of his work 
to the examination of their merits, and to the display of their pe- 
culiar character. His decision is drawn up from an extensive sur- 
vey; he expresses the greatest anxiety to balance the evidence 
with scrupulous justice ; he endeavours as much as possible to for- 
get that he is a Frenchman under the legislation of Corneille and 
Aristotle; but still he is obliged to give judgment, to a certain 
extent, against the Spanish romantic dramas, and their German ad- 
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mirers. In the remainder of this article we shall briefly state the 
grounds, and, perhaps, the justification of his dissent. With re- 
gard to the genius of Cervantes and the character of his. great 
prose work, ae prevails a more general unanimity of admiration 
perhaps than on any other subject of modern literature. He 
stands out from his age and nation; he is to be seen from distances 
where every thing around him is concealed ; and we, perhaps, may 
not be going too far to say, that, when most of the other events of the 
itical and literary history of Spain shall be forgotten, it will still 
remembered that she gave encouragement to the discoverer of 
a new world, and birth to the author of Don Quixote. Of the 
life of this celebrated man little is with certainty known; and the 
notices which our author has collected are extremely scanty and 
unsatisfactory. He was born at Alcala de Henares in 1549, amid 
poverty and obscurity ; and though he afterwards took the title of 
Hidalgo, his claim to it cannot be established by any references to 
his family, nor its usual advantages traced in the fortunes of his 
outh. He was educated for some time in a school at Madrid; 
is known to have begun early to study poetry and romances, 
and to have composed after the models he perused. Disliking 
the service of the Cardinal Aquaviva, into which his poverty threw 
him, he entered the army and lost his left hand at the battle of 
Lepanto. On his way home, when unable any longer to serve, he 
was taken by the Bar corsairs and sold for a love in Algiers, 
in which condition he remained for five years and a half, and ac- 
quired, ay experience, that knowledge of the hardships of capti+ 
vity which he employs with such effect in his novels, and in the 
drama of Trao de Argel. When he returned to his country he 
returned as a ransomed slave without fortune, without friends, or 
hopes of protection ; and commenced his dramatic career for sub- 
sistence, in which he continued till driven from the course by the 
superior popularity of Lope de Vega. In 1684 he published his 
Galatea, which the reader will sce mentioned in Don Quixote’s 
library. This last great work did not appear till 1605; but so 
great was its success, that in the author’s lile-time 30,000. copies 
were sold in a nation not very much addicted to reading. It was 
written in a prison, and though it was so much admired by Philip 
III. that, when he saw from the window of his palace a youn 
man on the banks of the Manganares with a book in his han 
sometimes interrupting the perusal of it with loud bursts of 
laughter, he said to his courtiers, “ that man must either be mad 
or reading Don Quixote ;” it procured for its author no marks 
of royal favour—no relief from poverty. In 1613, he published 
his twelve novels ; in 1614, his Voyage to Parnassus; in 1615, 
eight comedies and as many Entremeses, and he had just prepared 
for publication his romance of Persiles and Sigismunda, when 
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he died on the 23d of April, 1616. His dedication of this last 
work to the Count de Lemos, four days before his death, may 
appear interesting to our readers, as displaying the calmness and 
self-possession, and even gaiety, which were retained in the trying 
moments of approaching dissolution, by an author from whom 
they have received so much entertainment, and with whose name 
they associate every thing humorous and laughable. 1 should 
wish not to be obliged to make an exact application of the old 
couplets which begin with these words: * W ith foot already in 
the stirrup ;’ for T may say with a slight alteration, that with my 
foot in the stirrup, experiencing already the pains of death, I 
write you, my Lord, this letter. Yesterday I received extreme 
unction, to-day I resume the pen—the time is short—my sufferings 
increase—my hopes diminish, but | should nevertheless wish that 
there just remained for me so much of life as would last till I saw 
your return to Spain.” ‘The Count, who was then on his way 
from Naples, was hourly expected home. 

Our author, very properly taking it for granted that all the 
world is acquainted ae ag, Quixote, does not undertake the 
pier sere, «me of attempting to introduce him. In fact the 
Knight of La Mancha is more known than any hero of ancient 
or modern times—his opinions and adventures are oftener the 
subject of comparison, of reference, or allusion—his person, his 
armour, and his manners, are more familiar; and every thing con- 
nected with him, even to his housekeeper and his horse, is more 
curious and interesting. Though the character he wears be 
highly artificial and professedly formed upon books of chivalry, 
yet he is so with all the properties peculiar to 
it, even in the smallest circumstance; he is carried through so 
many situations, in which he displays with — unconstrained 
grace all the predilections and sentiments which his high calling 
would generate; the spirit of the worthies he imitates comports 
so well with those amiable dispositions and gallant virtues which 
he would have possessed, although his iibrary had been differently 
stocked; that we come to think him the most natural and con- 
sistent being in the universe. 

We do not observe his historian labouring to modify his ac- 
tions so as to reconcile his particular madness with his general 
good sense and sound principles, or exhibiting him only in situa- 
tions cautiously selected for him, as if afraid to iet him down to 
a familiar level, lest the mask should drop off or be seen through; 
nor do we see in the hero any of the characteristics of a person 
dressed up to act a part. On the contrary, the author in giving 
him existence has endowed him so completely with the principle 
of independent vitality, that he has merely afterwards to study 
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his habits and to register his deeds. The a knight’s [i- 
brary, which was plentifully supplied with all the books of chi- 
valry that were in vogue in the sixteenth century, had thrown « 
me of romance into his head, which accorded very awkwardly 
with the world of reality without it; but this fundamental change 
being admitted, his most extravagant enterprises, and unattainable 
purposes, become afterwards as natural as the unpoetical sensuality 
and vulgar prudence of his Squire. His new modes of thinking 
and motives of action diffused themselves universally through the 
whole frame of his mind, amalgamated with or altered all his pre- 
vious opinions, and penetrated the minutest expansions of his moral 
and intellectual system, like those tinctures which are given to 
animals before death to colour the microscopic parts, to which arti- 
ficial injections could not afterwards extend. This personage, ex- 
clusively possessed by the genius of romance, whose fancy became 
too strong for his perceptions, and on whose mind external objects 
made no other impression than to awaken a train of thought which 
immediately led him astray from sense and sone, dadicli sallies 
forth to act in the world of reality, commits at every step some 
delightful absurdity described with @ marvellous richness and 
gaiety of imagination. ‘The odd contrast between the informa- 
tion of his senses and the visions of his brain, which he jumbles 
together,—between his fanciful profession and the sober every day 
state of the world around him, between his intentions and the 
result of his actions, presents an inexhaustible fund of enter- 
tainment; and with the finest management and the profoundest 
art and sagacity the author never allows that contrast to strike 
the hero himself. The most ridiculous mistake never leads him 
to suspect his system, or to relax his gravity—no shock is so 
severe as to dispel for a moment his dream—he is a somnambulist 
that never awakes. When baffled by the windmills he had en- 
countered in opposition to the remonstrances of Sancho, whose 
natural optics foresaw the consequences, an author of less spirit 
would have allowed his hero tor a moment to open his eyes, and 
when left sprawling on the ground, to have admitted the rashness 
and error of his conduct; but Cervantes knew better how his hero 
should feel; and, instead of making him doubt his judgment, 
had an enchantment ready to account for the illusion on his senses. 

‘The pleasure we derive trom this contrast between the poetical 
and real world when brought together is nearly allied to that 
which springs from witnessing cross purposes on the stage. No 
device, when well conducted, so powerfully excites laughter. The 
spectator a privy to the condition and sentiments of each of 
the parties, and aware of the source of their mutual mistakes, en- 
Joys a superiority over both when he sees them misled by appears 
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ances which he could easily explain, or entering into disputes 
which he could instantly reconcile. ‘The whole intercourse of our 
hero with the world is a continued cross purpose. We see him 
preparing to advance against giants, which we know to be fulling- 
mills—mistaking paupers for princes and princesses—addressing 
innkeepers as the lords of castles—attacking a flock of sheep for 
an army; seizing a barber’s bason for a helmet, and going through 
all his other adventures with a perfection of serio-comic humour 
that has left all imitation at a hopeless distance. 

The occupation in which a knight-errant was supposed to en- 
gage was obviously inconsistent with a bad character; but Cer- 
vantes, well knowing how to interest us in the adventures of this 
hero, and how more completely to throw discredit on those 
works which it was his object to satirize, has given him .a 
character eminently amiable and noble. He is a kind master, a 
persevering lover, a humane adventurer, an intrepid warrior, a 
man of disinterested principles and unspotted honour. The ver 
ground of his character, the canvass on which all its whimsical 
and grotesque colours are spread, is composed of benevolence, 
fidelity, bravery, and the love of glory. ‘To perform the duties 
of his high vocation he is fearless of giants, enchanters, demons, 
or discourteous knights; to fulfil his promises or to satisfy the 
demands of honour, he is ready to submit to all privations. His 
heart is manly and gentle, and never admits a thought at variance 
with the dictates of chivalry and truth. He is a perfect preux 
chevalier—an accomplished gentleman. 

The character of the — composed of cowardice, ignorance, 
selfishness, gluttony, and proverbs, forms a well-contrived foil 
to that of his master, while at the same time it possesses sufficient 
claims to our indulgence on the score of good-nature, fidelity, 
and domestic attachments, to exempt it from our disgust and en- 
title it to our good-humour. ‘There cannot indeed be imagined 
a finer contrast than that which the Knight and the Squire pre- 
sent throughout the whole history in every thought, word, and 
action. ‘The one is highly poetical and romantic, the other flat 
and vulgar; the one ignified in his manners and stately in 
his expressions, the other gross in both; the master disinterested 
even to madness, the servant always dreaming of his island; the 
Knight gallant, self-denied, and devoted to glory; the Squire timid, 
sensual, and covetous; the former so loyal to the service of a mis- 
tress whom he never saw, that he spends whole days and nights in 
offering her the mental homage of his profound submission and 
ardent vows; the latter so little spiritualized in his affections, 
that, at a distance from his Juana Guteriez, the contents of his 
wallet, and his leathern bottle, entirely possess his thoughts. San- 
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cho has a strange mixture of natural shrewdness and ignorance, 
which figures oddly beside the high-toned philosophy of his 
master; and enables him to see a his extravagance, while at 
the same time it does not exempt him from being the dupe of pro- 
mises which could only be realized by that very extravagance. He 
has too little imagination to lead him from instinct, or to modify 
present impressions ; but at the same time he has too little intellect 
to exempt him from credulity. We may here remark a circumstance 
which is attended with some humour in the original, but which 
cannot be made observable in our translation. The Knight, in 

romising his Squire the government of an island, always uses the 
ofty poetical word insula, instead of the common Spanish word 
isla ; and the Squire — it as a dignified sonorous expression 
amid his flat jargon, plainly without attaching to it any distinct 
meaning. 

The other productions of this celebrated man show the vigour 
of his inventive faculties, the descriptive richness of his imagi- 
nation, his minute and extensive acquaintance with human na- 
ture, and his t mastery over the resources and the harmonies 
of language bas it is a remarkable circumstance that an au- 
thor, who had acquired such deserved and universal reputation 
by a work like Don Quixote, should have formed his hopes of 

sthumous fame on one that is now almost forgotten, or at least 
ittle read beyond Spain: such, however, is the fact: the ro- 
mance of Pericles and Sigismunda, the dedication of which to 
Count Lemos he wrote after receiving extreme unction, was re- 
garded rN him as his chief title-deed to the admiration of pos- 
terity. ‘The judgment of the Spaniards is said, by our wsilbiny 
nearly to correspond with that of Cervantes himself upon this 
subject; and as the romance is entitled a northern history, their 
decision may proceed from the same ignorance of the manners 
of northern nations. Sismondi, from an analysis of. this ro- 
mance, does not: hesitate to say, that Don Belianis and Felix 
Mars of Hircania, which are so pleasantly ridiculed in Don 
Quixote, could not contain more extravagances than Pericles and 
Sigismunda, 

‘We cannot omit here to mention a contemporary of Cervantes, 
Ercilla, the author of Araneana, whose. fame Cervantes contri- 
buted eters to extend. ‘This poem is one of the three epics 
sieeahge” by the curate in the scrutiny of Don Quixote’s li- 

rary. ‘T'wo others were rescued at the same time from fire only 


to fall into oblivion, notwithstanding thoge merits which were 


pleaded to stay the hands of the merciless housekeeper. When 
the Araucana has a place assigned it in the ‘Temple of Fame, ona 
level with the immortal works of Ariosto, Tasso, or Camoens; 
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we see in the flattering judgment either the indalgawe of pa- 


triotic prejudice, or the pardonable wish of atoning all excess 
of praise to Ercilla for sufferings inflicted by unjustifiable neglect. 
The most fertile field of the literature of Spain is the theatre; 
the talents of her greatest men have been devoted to the poetry 
of the stage. The dramatic pieces which she possesses exceed 
the amazing number of twelve thousand; and many of them 
have not only been popular at home, but have furnished plots, 
hints, intrigues, or incidents, to theatres under a different legis- 
lation. ‘The dramatic wealth of the Spaniards, like the gold and 
silver of their mines, was at one time diffused over Europe ; 
though, like these precious metals, it was melted down, altered, 
and recoined before it obtained currency among foreigners, 
Their stage was at first romantic, and has never yet changed its 
character. None of the rules or the examples of antiquity had 
any effect on its first formation ; nor were they studied or known 
by the people till their native taste had acquired such a decided 
bias as to resist their influence. The Italians, from whom the 
borrowed much of their literature, had followed classic nbn 
in their dramatic representations; but the soldiers of Charles V. 
who imported the sonnet and the pastoral from that nation, were 
less capable themselves of appreciating or making their coun- 
trymen admire, those stiff and artificial imitations of antiquity 
which they saw acted at the learned courts of the Italian princes. 
They imbibed that predilection for dramatic poetry which was 
spreading so fast throughout Europe; but it was not for that 
kind of it which it required deep erudition fully to comprehend, 
which scholars only could write and pedants admire. ‘The rules 
of the unities, and the adoption of Greek and Roman subjects, 
connected their amusements with a mythology, with manners, 
opinions, revolutions, events, and characters, in which they could 
feel little interest. If the stage is to be a reflection of what 
passes in the world, that reflection, like others, will always be 
more vivid the nearer the object ; if our sympathies are to be en- 
gaged, they will always be most powerfully attracted by those 
into whose hearts common feelings or views allow us most com- 
pletely to enter. The Spaniards accordingly, having no preju- 
dices in favour of learning, demanded the exhibition of their na- 
tional manners, personages, faith ;—of their native feelings and 
a of action. eir appetite for theatrical amusement 
came craving—the delight they felt in gratifying it was ex- 
treme; but the rapture was only enjoyed in perfection when the 
chivalrous manners and modes of a which distinguished 
their nation were faithfully exposed ; when love and glory consti- 
tuted the guiding principles of conduct; and when a sufficiently 
extensive succession of intrigues, adventures, battles, and: mi- 
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racles, established the credit of their lovers, heroes, and saints, 
They required that their own romances and poetry should be 
brought on the stage, should be subjected to their eyes; but they 
would not consent to see them through the eyes or the rules of 
strangers. The drama of Spain, therefore, is entirely and radi- 
cally romantic, acknowledging no subjection to Aristotle, de- 
riving no canons or aids from the practice of the ancients; fol- 
lowing none of the rules of modern foreigners; but exhibiting a 
developement and organization peculiarly its own. i 

Since French criticism and the authority of the ancients, to 
which the French and Italians submit in dramatic management, 
were generally diffused, this taste of the Spaniards has been re- 

rded as an indication of barbarism, or as an unnatural rebel- 
fiba against the common sense and judgment of civilized na- 
tions. Voltaire calls it une demence larbare, enfance grossiere 
du theatre, irregularité monstreuse; and, after telling us that Cal- 
deron or Lope de Vega had at least as much genius as Shak- 
speare, he proceeds to say, that we may discover in the pieces 
of the Spanish and English stage da meme ignorance, la meme 
grandeur, des traits d’imagination pareils, la meme enflure, des 
csrossieretes toutes semblables, des inconsequences aussi frappantes, et 
1a meme melange du beguin de Gilles et du cothurne de Sophocle ; 
and concludes by congratulating the French that it is necessary 
to have a cultivated intellect and a refined taste, pour exiger qu’ 
une piece de theatre soit digne de la cour des Medicis ou de celle de 
Louis XIV. Most travellers who have published accounts of 
Spain devote a chapter to the monstrosities of the stage, and 
wonder how the people of that country could allow themselves 
to be burnt by their Inquisition, or amused with their theatre. 

The Spanish people continued, however, to enjoy their national 
dramatic ee as they did their bull-fights, without 
inquiring after the dramatic unities, or the other rules by which 
their feelings could legitimately be moved. Even from the be- 
ginning their own authors had abjured any defence of a system 
which they continued to follow; and Lope de Vega, when ac- 
cused of departing from the maxims of the Lael: makes the 
same apology for his plays that Solon did for his laws, that they 
were not the best that might be given, but the best that could 
be received. Me deo llevar de la vulgar corriente, “ I allow my- 
self,” says he, “to be carried away by the vulgar current, be- 
cause, as the people pay for amusement, it is but just that their 
taste should be consulted.” 


The life of Lope de Vega, the great founder of the Spanish 
stage, is thus given by our author: c. 


“‘ He was born at Madrid in 1562, fifteen years after Cervantes: 
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his parents, noble but poor, gave him a good education; but they 
died before he could enter the university. He was sent to it, however, 
by the inquisitor-general, the Bishop of Avila; and he finished his 
studies at Alcala. Even in his early youth prodigies of imagination 
and knowledge are related of him. ‘The Duke of Alba took him as 
his secretary ; he soon afterwards married, An affair of honour in- 
volved him in a duel; he wounded in a dangerous manner his adver- 
sary, and was under the necessity of flying. He passed some years 
in exile from Madrid, and at his return lost his wife. Grief concur- 
ring with his religious and patriotic zeal, induced him to enter the 
army, and he joined in the expedition of the Invincible Armada des- 
tined for the conquest of England, the destruction of which consoli- 
dated the reign of Elizabeth. On his return to Madrid he married 
anew, and lived for some time happy in the bosom of his family; but 
the death of his second wife determined him to renounce the world, 
and to enter into orders. He continued, however, to the end of his 
life to cultivate poetry with such an inconceivable facility, that a play 
of more than two thousand verses, intermixed with sonnets, tercits, 
and octaves, and abounding in intrigues, unexpected events, or inte- 
resting situations, often cost him no more than one day’s labour. He 
himself tells us that more than a hundred of his pieces were given 
to the stage in twenty-four hours after their first conception. In the 
time of Lope de Vega there were several Castilian ¢mprovisatori, who 
= as easily in verse as in prose. He was the most remarkable of 
these—the labour of versification seemed not to have caused with him 
a moment’s delay. His friend and biographer, Montallan, has re- 
marked that he composed quicker than his amanuensis could tran- 
scribe. The directors of the theatre never allowed time to revise or 
correct the piece which he had written. In this manner, with incon- 
ceivable fertility, he produced more than eighteen hundred comedies, 
and four hundred autos sacramentales, in all two thousand two 
hundred pieces, of which only about three hundred have been aa 
lished in twenty-five quarto volumes. His other poetical works have 
been published in twenty-one quarto volumes. These eto literary 
labours procured for Lope de Vega almost as much money as glory. 
He was at one time worth a hundred thousand ducats ; but money did 
not long remain in his hands. ‘The poor always found his coffers 
open: and his taste for show, and his Castilian pride, coupled with the 
disorder of his affairs, soon dissipated what he had gained. After 
living in a splendid manner he left very little property at his 
death. No poet during his life-time ever enjoyed so much glory, 
Whenever he appeared in the street the people assembled round 
him in crowds, and hailed him by the title of the Prodigy of Nature. 
Even the children followed him with shouts of joy, and all eyes were 
fixed upon him. The religious college of Madrid, of which he was 
a member, chose him for their president. Pope Urban VIII, sent 
him the cross of Malta, the title of doctor in theology, and the 
diploma of fiscal of the apostolic chamber: distinctions which he 
owed as much to his fanatical zeal as to his poetry. The Inquisition 
chose him likewise for one of its members. In the midst of this 
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homage lavished on his talents he attained his seventy-third year, and 
died in 1635. His obsequies were celebrated with a royal magnifi. 
cence, Three bishops in pontifical habits officiated during three days 
at the funeral of the Phanix of Spain, as he is called in the title. 

of his Comedies. It has been calculated that he wrote in his 
ife-time twenty-one million three hundred thousand verses ‘upon a 
hundred and thirty-three thousand two hundred and twenty-two sheets 
of paper.’’ 

Of this prodigious number of theatrical pieces by which Lope 
de Vega enriched the Spanish stage and decided its character, 
Sismondi has only read thirty; several of these he has judiciously 
analysed and commented upon in his present work. We can- 
not, however, find room for any of his particular analyses. 

The reputation of the Phoenix of Spain” seems to have 
been greatest during his own life-time, and in so far at least the 
following beautiful description of that fabulous bird will not apply 
to his fame : 

Quo solvimur omnes 
Hoc tibi suppeditat vires ; praebetur origo 
Per cinerem; moritur, te non pereunte, senectus, 


Like other prodigies his talents were rather calculated to strike 
with sen astonishment than to fix lasting admiration; to 
attract wonder by doing something extraordinary, than to com- 
mand respect by durable monuments of excellence. Accordingly 
the praises of his contemporaries were lavished more on the ra- 
pidity of his execution than on the intrinsic merits of his works; 
they admired him more because he wrote a play in a night, than 
because he wrote one that promised to be immortal. Sismondi has 
given a just idea of him by calling him the great Spanish Impro- 
visaiore. Few of his theatrical pieces are now acted, and none 
of his epics are read. 

Calderon, who suceceded him in the sovereignty of the stage, and 
continued with many improvements the system which he began, 
is now regarded as its unrivalled chief. His monument is not 
composed of so great a mass of works, but it is raised on firmer 
foundations and built of better materials. The events in his life 
are few and uninteresting. He was born in 1600, of a noble fa- 
mily, and began te write for the theatre at the age of fourteen. 

fter a university education he entered the army, and served 
some campaigns in Italy and Flanders. Philip IV. who himself 
composed for the theatre, having seen admired several 
of his picces, invited him, in 1639, to court, where he ever after- 
wards remained. His plays were from this time performed with 
a prt and magnificence that became the royal patronage. In 
1652, like his great predecessor, he a into orders, and 


after this period composed principally religious pieces and Audos 
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Sacramentales, in conformity with his new profession. Honoured 
and caressed by all classes of his countrymen he lived to the ad- 
vanced age of 87, giving, two years before his death, the sanc- 
tion of authenticity to all the works which he wished to be con- 
sidered as his by posterity. ‘These being written in the course of 
a very long life, during a great portion of which his muse lay 
under court contribution, are very numerous, though they bear 
no proportion to Lope’s fecundity. They amount, according to 
his biographer, to one hundred and twenty tragedies and come- 
dies, more than a hundred Autos Sereuuntell and about as 
many farces. 

The praises bestowed upon Calderon of late by the German 
critics, and particularly by the eminent author of the * Dra- 
matic Literature,” are more unqualified and enthusiastic, if pos- 
sible, than those he received during his own time from the 
courtiers of a monarch by whom he was so liberally patronized, 
or those in which his own countrymen at this day demand our 
concurrence. If the genius and imagination of this celebrated 
dramatist were alone in question, no encomiums would be thought 
too high; if the comparative merits of the romantic and classic 
theatre were to be tried in his person, we believe there would, 
in this country at least, be a prompt decision in his favour; if a 
judgment were only to be pronounced in favour of that devoted 
and respectful love exhibited in his chivalrous compositions over 
the selfish sensuality of antiquity, or the heartless gallantry of 
the modern i’rench school, we could see no cause to demur; if, 
in fine, we were required only to decide whether Spanish honour 
and Spanish faith were more fitted to the Spanish stage than 
heathen manners and heathen mythology, we should instantly de- 
clare for the affirmative; but these concessions will not satisfy 
the critics above alluded to. ‘They eulogize his taste, his mo- 
rality, his religion, as displayed in eos where all are outraged. 
Where every requisite of natural dialogue is sacrificed to the desire 
of saying something lofty, spirited, or brilliant, they drown their 
disapprobation of his defective judgment in the praises of his ori- 
— and creative fancy. When religion is represented on the stage 

or our amusement; when the most sacred mysteries of our holy 
faith are made the subjects of a theatrical show; when all that 
we reverence is introduced into a farce, and the liyes of saints 
are made the vehicles of persecution, intolerance, and gross immo- 
rality, we still hear from them encomiums on that ardour of piety, 
and those confident references to supernatural influences which 
romance inculcates; while that pugnacious irritability which is 
always watching on the confines of dubious honour for opportu- 
nities of revenge, and that spiritualized love which owns no ac- 
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quaintance with prudence or with nature, are extolled as the 
perfection of chivalrous and refinement. 
But we think we cannot do better, while on the subject, than 
uote some general observations of our author, in opposition to 
she unqualified admirers of Calderon, and with them we shall 
prey the extracts from his valuable publication. 


“© Calderon, in truth, although endued by nature with a fine genius 
and a brilliant imagination, appears to me the man of his age ; the 
man of the miserable epoch of Philip 1V. When a nation is cor- 
rupted, when it loses every thing that rendered it estimable, it has no 
longer before its eyes models of true virtue, of true grandeur ; and, 
trying to represent them, it falls into exaggeration. Such, in m 
view, is Calderon: he exceeds the proper limit in all branches of the 
art. Truth is to him unknown, and the zdeal that he forms hurts us 
always with its want of justness. There was in the ancient Spanish 
cavaliers a noble pride which belonged to the feeling of a glorious 
country, in which they were considered as something ; but the swag- 
gering arrogance of the heroes of Calderon is blown up with the dis- 
graces of their nation and their own servitude. ‘There ‘was in the 
manners of the knights a just esteem for themselves, which prevented 
offences, and assured to every one the respect of his equals; but from 
the time that public and individual honour was sacrificed by a 
court shamefully corrupt, the theatre gave to the point of honour a 
punctilious sensitiveness which, being perpetually hurt, demands per- 
petually terrible redress, and which could not exist in real life with- 
out overturning society. Duelling and assassination became, in some 
sort, the profession of a gentleman; and if the manners of the nation 
became ferocious, those of the stage became much more so. In like 
manner the conduct of women had become corrupt; intrigue had pe- 
netrated behind the jalousies of the houses, and the grates of the 
convents, where young females were imprisoned: gallantry was intro- 
duced into families; it had separated husbands from their wives, and 
poisoned the domestic union. But Calderon gives to the women he 
represents a theatrical severity as strict as public morality was re- 
laxed: he paints love as entirely existing in the mind; he invests 
passion with a character which it cannot support; he loses sight of 
nature, and, while he thinks he is attaining the ideal, he is acquainted 
only with exaggeration. 

“* If the manners of the theatre are constantly false, the language 
is more affected still, The Spaniards owe to their communication 
with the Arabs a taste for hyperboles and bold imagery ; but the style 
of Calderon is not borrowed from the oriental; it belongs entirely to 
himself, for he exceeds every example exhibited by his predecessors. 
If his imagination supplies him with a brilliant figure, he pursues it 
for a whole page, and does not leave it till he has fatigued us with it. 
He strings comparison to comparison, and, in charging every thing 
with the most gaudy colours, he conceals from us its natural form 
under the ornaments which he lavishes upon it. He gives to grief a 
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language so poetical, he sends it in search of figures so unex 

and makes it justify with so much solicitude those far-fetched figures 
which it finds, that we cease to commiserate the person who can re- 
jease himself so completely from suffering as to exercise so much wit. 
The point and antithesis, which under the name of concetti have been 
so much the subject of reproach to the Italians, are even in Marini, 
even in writers the most affected, surprisingly simple when compared 
with the everlasting contortions of Calderon. We see him infected 
with that malady of wit which has had its epoch in every literature 
after the end of a period distinguished for good taste ; which began at 
Rome with Lucan, which signalized the Seicentisti of Italy, the Ram- 
bouillet coterie in France, the reign of Charles II. in England, and 
which all ages have concurred in condemning as bad taste. The de- 
clared purpose of Calderon, to overlay with the colours of poetry the 
language of all his speakers, deprives it always of the expression of 
the heart. I have found in him several situations of admirable effect, 
but never a word either affecting or sublime by its truth and simplicity. 
The religious seutiments of Calderon constitute a part of his character 
on which I shall not insist precisely, because I feel too warmly on the 
subject. He is, in fact, the true poet of the Inquisition. Animated 
by a religious feeling which he exhibits too much in all his pieces, he 
only inspires me with horror for the system he professes. Never were 
such liberties taken to disfigure Christianity, never was it associated 
with passions so ferocious, with a morality so corrupt.’ 


Our author enters minutely into the discussion of Calderon’s 
merits, and by an attentive analysis of several of his best, and 
several of his most extraordinary pieces, enables his readers to 
pronounce for themselves upon his excellences and defects. His 
own decision, as will be seen from the passage we have just ex- 
tracted, is in many points unfavourable; but it proceeds, ac- 
cording to our former statement of Sismondi’s bias, rather too 
much upon political and other extrajudicial grounds. We think 
too we can discover in the whole of his strictures on the Spanish 
stage something like a Frenchman’s desire to retaliate, upon the 
indigested specimens of the romantic drama exhibited a 
people, for those severe and rigorous criticisms to which the 
classic dramatists of France have lately been subjected by the 
admirers of Shakspeare, of Schiller, and of Calderon. 

Every thing that is either valuable or celebrated in Spanish 
literature occurs before the death of Calderon. His plays con- 
stituted, according to an illustration of M. Schlegel, the last 
brilliant and fantastic display of the artificial fireworks of Spanish 
imagination. The Austrian dynasty, which became extinct about 
a dozen years afterwards, saw its rise, its glories, and decline. 
The first examples of good taste were scarcely given by the 
classic writers, when the political intolerance and religious bigotry 


vf the Philips checked every thing manly, liberal, or bold, in 
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the efforts of genius. Opinion, taste, and talent, were subjected 
to the dominion of the most degrading tyranny, and the grossest 
superstition. ‘Thought was enchained, improvement arrested, 
and genius repressed. No free line could be written, no liberal 
notion inculcated by the side of the fires of the Inquisition, The 
danger of becoming the victim of an auto da fe was sufficient 
to curb the most daring zeal for truth and nature. The circle 
within which human intellect was allowed to move became dail 
more and more contracted. Spanish literature was shut out as it 
were by a partition-wall from that of the rest of Europe, while 
it was fed with no tunds of increasing science or information at 
home. ‘The Inquisition sealed their country against all importation 
of foreign books, and although terror rendered their own authors 
cautious, the catalogue of prohibited books by this tribunal is as 

reat as that of those which are permitted to be read by the faithful. 

he mass of the people, which in other countries “eign the 
production of literary works by offering an extensive market for 
their sale, was in Spain systematically kept in ignorance, and 
those that were inclined to read, read only upon the recom- 
mendation of their priest or confessor. Most of those, who 
distinguished themselves as authors, either expiated the alleged 
freedom of their cpinions by imprisonment during the pleasure 
of bigots and inquisitors, or displayed the burning nature of their 
zeal by beconiing themselves monks or churchmen. ‘Thus su- 
persution showed its power by the inquisitous persecution of such 
men as Ponce de Leon and Quevedo; but still more so, we 
think, by bringing within the sacerdotal pale such men as Lope 
de Vega, Calderon, Moretto, Solis, Gongora, and many others, 
the early part of whose lives had been spent in arms, in dissi- 
pation, or in civil employments. 

Every branch of mental cultivation and liberal knowled 
began to wither about the same time under the blasts of in- 
tolerance and despotism. alse taste, childish credulity, and 
defective discrimination, went hand in hand with them. While 
Lope, by satisfying the incessant craving of his countrymen 
tor what was new and extraordinary, and by supplying the 
theatre with hasty, ill-digested pieces of intrigue and bat 
ling incident, was laying the foundation of a dramatic lite- 
rature which is distinguished by its almost total exclusion of 
works displaying character or eediivetions of life, Gongora and 
his school were hastening from nature in the other walks of 
poetry. This writer and his friends, who called themselves the 
cultos, or the polished authors of Spain, digressed into conceits 
and affectation much beyond our metaphysical poets, or the fol- 
lowers of Marini in Italy. Gongora, who was called the asto- 


nishing and the admirable, and who was undoubtedly a man of 
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t talents, succeeded completely in the establishment of the 
estilo culto, and from that time scarcely a spark of taste, of ge- 
nius, or of nature, is to be found beneath the dark and cold ems 
bers of the subtleties and exaggerations that compose the poet 
of his school. In addressing the nightingale he tells it, that it 
must certainly have a hundred other birds in its breast to emit so 
much melody; and the stream of Manganares is honoured in 
his poetical heraldry with the title of Dake of Rivulets and Viscount 
of Rivers. 

Estois dugue de arroyos 
Y visconde de les rios. 


A very passionate madrigal of this school contains a request 
made by a jealous lover to his mistress, that * she would lend 
him her eyes for a moment, that he might go and kill his rival 
with them :” and we leave our readers to appreciate the ingenious 
gallantry exhibited in the following verses descriptive of a pas- 
toral beauty : A 

Una tarde, que es manana 
Pues el alva se rio, 

Y entre carmin encendido 
Candidas perlas mostré. 
Divertiose en abrasar 

A los mismos que alumbré, 
Y de cielo de si mismo 

El angel bello cayo. 


Such senseless, mystical, and mean puerilities, were not only 
admired during the latter part of the reigns of the Austrian fa- 
mily, but even seriously and zealously explained and commented 
upon in learned treatises and dissertations that issued from col- 
leges and convents. 

During the carlier part of the last century (after the accession of 
the Bckinbeti dynasty) the cultivation of French literature became 
fashionable among the literati of Spain; but they seem to have 
made no advances in classical taste by the assistance of their 
classical neighbours; and after stocking their libraries with transla- 
tions, which, from the radical difference between the ideas and man- 
ners of the two nations, never became popular, they. recurred 
about fifty years ago to their own ancient models. ‘The most ce- 
lebrated work published after the middle of last century is the 
Lire or Friar Gerunpio, in imitation of Don Quixote, in 
which the quackery and affectation of a certain class of preachers 
are exposed with as much gaiety and satirical force by Father Islay 
a Jesuit, as the romances of knight-errantry were by Cervantes. 

Spanish literature, according to a remark of our author’s, is 
properly only of one epoch, and of one kind. It is raised upor 
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romantic ideas with oriental taste, and has, in the course of ages, 
neither been improved nor changed. Despotism and supersti- 
tion, a corrupt court and a fanatical clergy, operating upon 
opinion and sentiment by the most infernal instrument of power 
that was ever constructed against the liberties or the conscience 
of mankind, arrested the progress of Spanish genius at a time 
when it was prepared even to out-run the other nations of 
Europe in the career of improvement. ‘These monsters, that 
kept the proud Spaniard at the starting post, while his neigh- 
bours were running the race, are not yet subdued ;—they have 
proved too strong tor the spirit of freedom which lately went 
forth against them. No encouragement of genius, no mental 
cultivation, can be expected while they triumph. The monk 
may toil in his cell at making indexes to the lives of fabulous 
saints, or composing tales about fabulous relics—the grandee 
may continue to point a compliment of gallantry to his mistress, 
or of submission to his sovereign; the king himself may em- 
broider robes for the Virgin, and the people may enjoy their 
bull-fights and religious processions; but Jiterature and science 
can make no advances, or rather must be retrograde: as well 
might we expect a human habitation and a happy family beneath 
the a ng tree of Java, as poetry, philosophy, and taste, in 
the kingdom of l’erdinand and the Inquisition. 


Arr. IX.—DISPLAY, MATERNAL SOLICITUDE, &c. 


1. Display. A Tale. By Jane Taylor. feap. 8vo. pp. 216. Third 
Edit. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 


2. Maternal Sclicitude for a Daughter's lest Interests. By Mrs. 
Taylor, of Ongar. fcap. 8vo. pp. 160. Fourth Edition. 


3. Practical Hints to young Females, on the Duties of a Wife, a 


Mother, and a Mistress of a Family. By the same. . 168. 

4. Twelve Addresses to a School; with an original Hymn to each. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 


5. Child's Birth-day ; aiming to state the Nature und Importance 
of that Season. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 


6. Hymns for Infant Minds. By Ann and Jane Taylor. 
7. Original Poems for Infant Minds. By the same. 
8. Rhymes for the Nursery. By the same. 
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9, Original Hymns for Sunday Schools. By Jane and Ann 
Taylor. 


10. Lime Twigs to catch young Birds. By the same. 


WE were about to apologize for some of the titles contained in 
this list, but are inclined to doubt, on second thoughts, whether 
any of our readers will require an apology. Men have learned 
the importance of nursing the seedling, of giving the right bent 
to the earliest shoots, in order to secure the beauty and useful- 
ness of the plant at its full growth. The day is gone by, when 
it mattered little with what materials a child went to work, so 
that he could go through the drill of spelling and reading decently 
atacertainage. Not that in times past, minds of the highest order 
thought it beneath them to pay attention to the eariiest stages of 
education. Such an insinuation would be very unfair towards 
our ancestors, and several great names, besides that of Locke, 
might be quoted in eputenelintinns to it. But this age has cer- 
tainly been remarkable for carrying the dissemination of know- 
lege much beyond its former limits ; and peculiar circumstances 
have contributed to draw the attention of the public more parti- 
cularly to the subject of education. The infant’s library is now a 
matter of careful selection. And this, it is to be hoped, is not 
merely the fashion of a day, but will become more and more ge- 
neral in proportion as sound views of practical wisdom, and prac- 
tical piety, which lies at the bottom of it, are more universally 
diffused. If we are too sanguine in speaking of this diffusion 
with such confident anticipation, it is so pleasing an error, that we 
shouldscarcely thank the friend who should break the spell. We 
have been advancing by strides under circumstances which might 
have appeared unfavourable to internal improvement; and as 
our vegetation has flourished even in a long winter, it would be 
strange if its progress were checked under the influence of re- 
turning spring. 

But even did these little works possess less intrinsic importance 
than we really think attaches to them, they might pet nestle in 
with the family party, which our readers will view probably with 
some interest, and to which, as being something new in the labours 
of criticisim, we sit down with some danger of being biassed a 
little by the pleasure which Nie a excites. Besides, though we 
may be too much hardened by habit to feel any a bring- 
ing a single bird down, there is a great difference tween that 
and firing in upon a covey. To speak scriously, we do think 
that the joint literary efforts ofa family, and efforts so well directed, 
possess no common claim to the patronage and attention of the 
public. 
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It may seem irregular in such a case to begin with the produc. 
tion of one of the junior numbers of the family; but we must 
take leave to break the common law of precedence in favour of 
the little volume entitled “ Display,” as being the one whicli 
arrested our attention, and induced us to undertake this article, 
The object of this “ Tale for Young People” may be easily con- 
et {vom its title; and be it known, that this is a merit which 
does not belong to every title page in the present day. It con- 
tains the partial history of two young ladies,-the one, to use the 
author’s own distinction, “a Nominalist,” the other * a Realist ;” 
the one an artificial, the other a simple character. We shall pers 
haps introduce them most effectually to our readers by giving an 
extract from the early part of the volume. 


“ Of all the young people who had been introduced to the Ledden- 
hursts, there was not one whose appearance pleased them so much as 
Emily’s. They observed that in some important respects her education 
had been deiective; but she seemed amiable, modest, and unaffected ; 
and possessed of good sense, and a strong desire of improvement, 
which greatly encouraged them in their wishes to serve her. 

“ They perceived that Elizabeth was a less hopeful subject than her 
companion ; but this did not make them less willing to attempt her 
improvement ; for they were not accustomed to shrink from a duty 
because it was unpleasant; nor to despair of one that was difficult. 
They were both invited to join the family circle at Stokcly as often as 
they felt disposed. ‘They were not backward to accept this invitation, 
and an early evening was fixed upon to pay their first friendly visit. 

*¢ Elizabeth and Emily set offon this occasion with high expectations 
of gratification and enjoyment. Hitherto they had only seen them 
with other company ; ‘ but now,’ thought Emily, ‘ we shall be alone, 
and be able to enjoy their conversation :’'—* now,’ thought Elizabeth, 
* we shall be alone, and they must take notice of me.’ 

‘On their way, they met one of the servants from Stokely, with a 
basket of grapes, 

“<< There goes a present for somebody : who can it be for, I wonder ?” 
said Elizabeth :—‘ the Tomkins’s—or the Davisons’, perhaps.’ 

** «No,no,’ said Emily, ‘1 can easily guess who it is for—poor Eleanor 
Jones, who is so ill: 1 know they send her fruit or jellies every day.’ 

© Well, very likely,’ replied Elizabeth, for I heard—but really Ican 
scarcely believe it, Mr. Leddenhurst looks such a pleasant, different 
kind of man—they say, however, that he and Mrs. Leddenhurst were 
there the other day, and had such a strange conversation! Oh, I can- 
not remember half the extraordinary things, I heard they said to her.’ 

“«* I know they have been to see her,’ said Emily, ¢ and that she was 
very much pleased with their conversation ; I do not think she thought 
it strange.’ 

**« Well, I sincerely hope we shall have no such gloomy, stupid doin 
to night!’ exclaime Elizabeth. 


“* ¢ Elizabeth,’ said Emily, ‘I have heard and thought more about re- 
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ligion since I conversed with Miss Weston than I ever did before ; 
and I really think nothing is so mig ber prevent one from being gloomy 
and stupid; besides, do not the Leddenhursts appear remarkably 

leasant and cheerful ?” 

« «Yes, in company ; people, you know, must be agreeable in com. 
pany: but I have heard those over-religious kind of folks are miser- 
ably dull when they are alone.’ 

«“ « Well, we shall see,’ said Emily. 

«“ When they reached Stokely, an entered the room, they found Miss 
Weston playing a el tune, to which the children were dancing b 
the light of the fire.— hey were cordially welcomed ;,and Emily felt 
very happy as the circle formed, and she took her seat by the side of 
Miss Weston, She looked round, and saw none but cheerful faces ; 
it did not appear to be that kind of cheerfulness which is made at a 
moment’s warning by the rap at the door; they looked as though they 
had been cheerful and happy all day long. 

‘‘ Elizabeth appeared this evening dressed with taste, but rather over 
dressed for the occasion: and this did not pass unobserved ; for in the 
simple action of walking from the door to her chair there was a manner 
that asked for observation—that is, it was not a simple action. i 

‘Mr. Leddenhurst was looking over a review. ‘ Poetry! poetry in 
abundance for you, ladies,’ said he, ‘ if you like it.’ 

Qh, indeed, 1 am fond of poetry,’ said Elizabeth. 

** ¢ Passionately fond, are you? Here is an article then, that perhaps, 
vou will do us the favor to read.’ 

‘Elizabeth readily complied, for she was fond of reading aloud. 

*“‘ * We select the following passage,’ said the injudicious critic, ‘ for 
the sake of three lines, which we are persuaded no reader of sensibility 
will peruse without tears.’ 

“* *No reader of sensibility !’ thought Elizabeth ; but how should she 
discover for certain which they were in that long quotation? To cry 
at the wrong place, she justly calculated, would be a worse mistake 
than not crying at the right; but, fortunately, as she approached the 
conclusion, the lines in question caught her eye, apap printed 
in italics. She read them with great pathos ; and as she read, tears— 
two undeniable tears—rolled deliberately down her cheeks. Havi 
succeeded in this nice hydraulic experiment, she looked at Emily, a 
observed with some satisfaction that there was no trace of tears on her 
cheeks ; but glancing round at the rest of the comes she felt rather 
disconcerted to see how perfectly composed every body was looking.— 
Fr they not extremely affecting ?’ said she, appealing to Mrs, Led- 

enhurst, > 

“¢ Really I can scarcely tell,’ said Mrs. Leddenhurst; ‘I always 
find, that nothing more effectually drives away my tears than having 
them bespoke: pathetic touches, to produce their effect, should take 
the reader by surprise, I think.’ ; } 

“ <T question if those lines could have surprised me into tears,’ said 
Mr. Leddenhurst. 

“¢O not you, papa!’ said Richard, laughing ; ‘ men should never cry, 
should they, if they can help it?? 
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‘Neither men nor women should cry, if they can help it,’ answered 
| can remember seeing papa cry, though,’ whispered little Lucy, 
* when he was telling mamma how glad the shabby looking gentleman 
Jooked at the sight of the guinea; I saw a tear in the corner of his 
eye, just for a moment.’ 

«‘ Elizabeth was so much absorbed by the little vexation she had just 
experienced, and by endeavouring to ascertain the precise construction 
that had been put upon her sensibility, that the conversation had taken 
a different turn before she was aware, and she found Mr. Leddenhurst 
in the middle of a long story. He had travelled ; and was giving an 
account of a night he once spent in a Laplander’s hut; which the 
children thought so very entertaining that they often begged their 
father to tell it them over again ; and they now came from the further 
end of the room, where they were quietly at play, saying, 

« «Oh, papa is telling about the little Laplanders!” 

“Elizabeth suddenly roused herself to the appearance of lively atten- 

¥ tion. he who feel interest have no need to feign it: but it rarel 

a happened that Elizabeth was really interested by conversation to whic 

a. she was only a listener. The vain and selfish deprive themselves of 
F most genuine pleasures. There was nothing now, for her, but to wait 
¥ till the recital was finished: to wait for her turn, with that sort of im- 
‘i patience which good breeding itself can sometimes scarcely conceal, _ 
B): in. those whose sole object in society is, £0 make an impression. But 


Mr. and Mrs. Leddenhurst had seen the little artifices of vanity prac- 
tised by greater proficients than Elizabeth. She was not the first 
iam in whom they had observed a greedy impatience to squeeze 
conversation every scrap of information that can be collected 
upon the point in hand. Little do they imagine, who angle for admir- 
ation by this and similar methods, how completely their end is de- 
feated, at least with respect to acute observers. They who are intent 
upon being heard and seen, are not often observers ; nor can they be- 
lieve how easily they are detected by those who know how to hear and 
see. The involuntary admiration which is inspired by wit or beauty, 
and especially the respect for talents and acquirements, are, to say the 
least, neutralized, if but a suspicion be excited that they are used as 
articles of display. 
‘* Elizabeth would have been really agreeable, if she could but have 
ten to be charming. Her form was delicate, her face handsome ; 
and it might have been interesting, if the constant effort to make it 80, 
had not given a restlessness to her featutes which was far from pleasing : 
her eye first shot its spark, and then looked about for the damage. 
In her sensibility, especially, there was an appearance of artificialness, 
which rendered it difficult to feel real sympathy with her”? 


This may be taken as a fair specimnen of the general style of the 
volume, in which the remarks of one, who seems to have made 
good use of rather scanty opportunities, as we should suppose, of 
studying life, are plessingly- b ended with this sort of dramatic na- 
rative. The diction is easy and unaffected, and has the merit of 
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never appearing to aim at any thing beyond what it’ reaches, 
The drawing is after nature, and strictly so, there being nothi 
of caricature about it; at least we fear not, though we should be 
very glad to think that there was in the character of Miss Pryke. 
But we have arrived at this lady’s name by an unjustifiable 
lepsis, and must return to the heroines of the tale. They will 
scarcely be thought to deserve that title by those who esteem 
grated windows and castle-walls, hair-breadth ’scapes, and _post- 
chaises and four, sine gud nons in the composition of a heroine 
oper; but we hope they will be suffered to take rank as heroines 
fe courtesy, or else our pages will run a risk of an utter de- 
ficiency in that tempting title, for we positively cannot admit them 
with the above incumbrances. Indeed we hope that tales of the 
cast of that which we are now considering, tales in which probable 
incidents are made the vehicles of rational instruction, are likely 
to supersede with a numerous class of readers the flimsy, unprofit- 
able, and worse than unprofitable compositions, which issue in 
such abundance from the press, to feed the vitiated taste which the 
rapid increase of circulating libraries has engendered. Not that 
we can venture to recommend all the por tales of the present 
day, on the score of the principles they inculcate, with as safe a 
conscience as we can the one now under our consideration. Its 
rincipal recommendation with us is, that without any of the po- 
te circumlocution which fastidiously fritters away the truth 
which it seems half-ashamed to utter, and at the same time with- 
out any obtrusive coarseness, it not only refers to right principles, 
but gives them their right names, This will appear as we pto- 
ceed in a slight sketch of its contents. 
Emily and Elizabeth quit Mr. Leddenhurst’s house, after this 
their first visit, with very different sensations. Those of the 
latter give rise to the following observations from the author: 


‘“‘ Happy are they who do not go into company to perform ; who can 
think an cheniig plonssiatly spent that has been unproductive of com- 
pliment ; and afforded no particular opportunity of displaying the fa- 
vourite quality, or talent, or acquirement. pn 

“ There are some unfortunate persons who seem to make little other 


use of conversation than as a means of petty, personal aggrandize- 


ment; and who, in consequence of this wretched propensity, little as 
they suspect it, subject themselves to the contempt or pity of those 
whose opinions are most valuable. 

“ There is a class of specchmakers, who contrive by ingenious allu- 
sions, and hints casually droppell, to let pone know what they feared you 
might not otherwise find out: they are letting off fireworks; and when 
it seems all over, and there are only a few pitiful sparks dropping about 
—off goes another !—but it never succeeds. For whether it be—* my 
uncle’s carriage,’—or, ‘ my friend the colonel,’ or ‘ the general,’ of, 


“when I was on the ‘only a jeu desprit of mine, 
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foolish thing,’?—or, ‘ Latin? Oh, scarcely a word I assure you,’—or, 
a cousin of mine knows him intimately,’—or, ‘ when I write to lady 
so and so;’—or all these one after another—such hints afford a kind of 
information which is not intended to be conveyed: they prove, not only 
that her uncle keeps his carriage—that she knows a colonel and a ge- 
neral—that she has been on the continent—that she writes poetry (and 
foolish things )—that she learns Latin—that her cousin knows a learned 
man—that she corresponds with lady so and so; but they show that she 
is anxious you should know it; that she considers such things as distinc- 
tions; and that they are to her new or rare, for people seldom boast of 
that which they have always been accustomed to; and what is worst 
of all, it must create a suspicion that she has nothing more left to boast 
of: for she who gives out that she reads Latin, is not likely to conceal 
her knowledge of Hebrew or Greek; and she who intimates that she 
writes to Lady A—, would assuredly let you know it, if she had any 
connexion with Ladies B—, C—, or D—., 

«¢ But the symptoms of vanity are almost infinitely various: there is 
no genus comprehending a greater variety of species. The silly girl, 
vain of her dress and complexion, is really one of the least offensive, 
and most pardonable of all; for in proportion to the value of the thing 
boasted of, is the meanness of the boast: hence, a pedant is more con- 
temptible than a coxcomb. 

“* But whatever particular character it assume, that mind is in mise- 
rable bondage, whose happiness is pa, nn on the opinion, especially 
on the applause of others. It is a bondage which seems always the 


concomitant of a general moral imbecility, whether that imbecility be 
cause or effect.” 


Emily’s introduction to her new friends at Stokely, and parti- 
cularly to Miss Weston, * of whom nobody could determine 
whether she was a friend or the governess,” had soon an impor- 
tant influence on her character, and satisfied her that ** there was 
something in the Christian religion beyond mere outward forms 
and observances.” 

We could have wished to see a fuller development of Emily’s 
oe of views and principles than the subsequent pages afford; 
but Miss Taylor, with an abstinence uncommon in a young author, 
instead of exhausting her subjects, leaves room to regret, that one, 
who can treat them so well, does not treat them more fully. The 
truth of the sketch excites a wish that the picture were more 
finished and filled up. It is unjust, however, though she will not 
take it as a bad compliment, to complain of a moderation so 
rarely to be met with; and. she might easily defend herself on the 
score of the greater prominence which the avowed subject of the 
volume rendered it necessary to give to the character of Eliza- 
beta, in whose fate the miserable consequences of “ display” are 
ably exemplified. The following quotation comprises most of 
what throws light on the state of Emily’s mind: 


“Inthe mean time Emily’s friends witnessed with great pleasure the 
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ho though ual change that appeared to be takin in her 
These could make for the ces of edu- 
cation, the influence of early habits, and the various disadvan 
which must attend the dawnings of religion in those who have not 
been taught to fear God from their youth. : 

«“ They were pleased to observe in her a delicacy of conscience 
which made her extremely guarded in conversing on the subject, lest 
she should be led to express more than she felt. Without sinceritp 
she saw that religion is but a name, and without earnestness, a sha- 
dow. 

«« As soon as she began reading the Bible with attention and prayer, 
she perceived that she had never before read it to purpose. She was 
surprised that she had often passed over the same passages which now 
struck her so forcibly, with such total inattention to their obvious mean- 
ing. She began to feel that ‘ one thing is needful;’ that the grand bu- 
siness of life, and that to which all others must be secondary, is to pre- 
pare for the life to come. Ofthe necessity and nature of this preparation 
she became increasingly conscious the more she thought of God, and 
of the nature of heavenly happiness. She was convinced that ‘ His 
a could not be fulness of joy’ to any but those who are, like Him, 

oly and spiritual. When she compared the state of mind which the 
Scriptures call ‘ meetness for Heaven,’ with the vanity and earthliness 
of her present taste and pleasures, and with the distaste she felt to those 
that are wholly spiritual, she began to understand what is meant by 
being * born again;’ and to feel the necessity of it, although her ideas 
of the way in which this change must be produced, were still indistinct 
and uncertain. : 

“ She had bowed at the name of Jesus, and spoken of Him, and heard 
Him spoken of as ‘ our Saviour,’ and ‘ our blessed Saviour;’ but with 
notions the most vague, and feelings the most indifferent. But when 
she began to regard Him as a Saviour from sin and misery, as the friend 
of sinners, a living and sae friend, and to hope that He might be 
hers—His being and His character appeared an astonishing reality, 
and it seemed to her as though she had never heard of Him before. ° 

“ At first Emily set about becoming a Christian with the same expec- 
tation of success as she would have applied herself to a language or a 
science. She saw that she had it all to learn, and she thought there 
was nothing to be done but to learn it. She soon, however, began to 
experience some of the difficulties which will be encountered by all who 
are in earnest. She was sincerely asking, *‘ what must I do to inherit 
eternal life ?? But, like him who once ‘ went away sorrowful,’ Emily 
found herself unwilling to make that entire surrender of the heart to 
God which he requires, and without which religion is but an irksome 
bondage, a fruitless effort to compromise between God and the world. 
She complained of a secret reluctance and disinclination to serious 
thought and engagements, and of a disproportionate interest in her own 
pursuits and pleasures. She sometimes expressed a fear to Miss Wes- 
ton, that her solicitude about religion arose more from a dread of the 


consequences of neglecting it, than from a desire towards it for its own 
sake, 
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foolish thing,’—or, ‘ Latin? Oh, scarcely a word I assure you,’—or, 
*a cousin of mine knows him rep: Agee ‘ when I write to lady 
so and so;’—or all these one after another—such hints afford a kind of 
information which is not intended to be conveyed: they prove, not only 
that her uncle keeps his carriage—that she knows a co! onel and a ge- 
neral—that she has been on the continent—that she writes poetry (and 
foolish things )—that she learns Latin—that her cousin knows a learned 
man—that she corresponds with lady so and so; but they show that she 
is anxious you should know it; that she considers such things as distinc- 
tions; and that they are to her new or rare, for people seldom boast of 
that which they have always been accustomed to; and what is worst 
of all, it must create a suspicion that she has nothing more left to boast 
of: for she who gives out that she reads Latin, is not likely to conceal 
her knowledge of Hebrew or Greek; and she who intimates that she 
writes to Lady A—, would assuredly let you know it, if she had any 
connexion with Ladies B—, C—, or D—, 

“ But the ayenpones of vanity are almost infinitely various: there is 
no genus comprehending a — variety of species. The silly girl, 
vain of her dress and complexion, is really one of the least offensive, 
and most pardonable of all; for in proportion to the value of the thing 
boasted oft is the meanness of the boast: hence, a pedant is more con- 
temptible than a coxcomb. 

“« But whatever particular character it assume, that mind is in mise- 
rable bondage, whose happiness is dependant on the opinion, especially 
on the applause of others. It is a bondage which seems always the 


concomitant of a general moral imbecility, whether that imbecility be 
cause or effect,’’ 


Emily’s introduction to her new friends at Stokely, and parti- 
cularly to Miss Weston, ‘‘ of whom nobody could determine 
whether she was a friend or the governess,” had soon an impor- 
tant influence on her character, and satisfied her that ‘* there was 
something in the Christian religion beyond mere outward forms 
and observances.” 

We could have wished to see a fuller development of Emily’s 
a of views and principles than the subsequent pages afford; 
but Miss Taylor, with an abstinence uncommon in a young author, 
instead of exhausting her subjects, leaves room to regret, that one, 
who can treat them so well, does not treat them more fully. The 
truth of the sketch excites a wish that the picture were more 
finished and filled up. It is unjust, however, though she will not 
take it as a bad compliment, to complain of a moderation so 
rarely to be met with; and she might easily defend herself on the 
score of the greater prominence which the avowed subject of the 
volume rendered it necessary to give to the character of Eliza- 
beta, in whose fate the miserable consequences of “ display” are 
ably exemplified. The following quotation comprises most of 
what throws light on the state of Emily’s mind: 


“Inthe mean time Emily’s friends witnessed with great pleasure the 
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hopeful, though gradual change that appeared to be taking place in her 
mind. These friends could make allowances for the anteiiea of edu- 
cation, the influence of early habits, and the various disadvan 
which must attend the dawnings of religion in those who have not 
been taught to fear God from their youth. . 

« They were pleased to observe in her a delicacy of conscience 
which made her extremely guarded in conversing on the subject, lest 
she should be led to express more than she felt. Without sinceritp 
she saw that religion is but a name, and without earnestness, a sha- 
dow. 

« As soon as she began reading the Bible with attention and prayer, 
she perceived that she had never before read it to purpose. She was 
surprised that she had often passed over the same passages which now 
struck her so we with such total inattention to their obvious mean- 
ing. She began to feel that ‘ one thing is needful;’ that the grand bu- 
siness of life, and that to which all others must be secondary, is to pre- 
pare for the life to come. Of the necessity and nature of this preparation 
she became increasingly conscious the more she thought of God, and 
of the nature of heavenly happiness. She was convinced that ‘ His 

resence could not be fulness of joy’ to any but those who are, like Him, 
a and spiritual, When she a Mato the state of mind which the 
Scriptures call ‘ meetness for Heaven,’ with the vanity and earthliness 
of her present taste and pleasures, and with the distaste she felt to those 
that are wholly spiritual, she began to understand what is meant b 
being * born again;’ and to feel the necessity of it, although her ideas 
of the way in which this change must be produced, were still indistinct 
and uncertain. 

‘ She had bowed at the name of Jesus, and spoken of Him, and heard 
Him spoken of as ‘ our Saviour,’ and ‘ our blessed Saviour; but with 
notions the most vague, and feelings the most indifferent. But when 
she began to regard Him as a Saviour from sin and misery, as the friend 
of sinners, a living and present friend, and to hope that He might be 
hers—His being and His character appeared an astonishing reality, 
and it seemed to her as though she had never heard of Him before. ° 

“ At first Emily set about becoming a Christian with the same expec- 
tation of success as she would have applied herself to a language or a 
science. She saw that she had it all to learn, and she thought there 
was nothing to be done but to learn it. She soon, however, began to 
experience some of the difficulties which will be encountered by all who 
are in earnest. She was sincerely asking, ‘ what must I do to inherit 
eternal life ?? But, like him who once ‘ went away sorrowful,’ Emily 
found herself unwilling to make that entire surrender of the heart to 
God which he requires, and without which religion is but an irksome 
bondage, a fruitless effort to compromise between God and the world. 
She complained of a secret reluctance and disinclination to serious 
thought and engagements, and of a disproportionate interest in her own 
pursuits and pleasures. She sometimes expressed a fear to Miss Wes- 
ton, that her solicitude about religion arose more from a dread of the 


consequences of neglecting it, than from a desire towards it for its own 
sake, 
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“ To these complaints her friend listened with sympathy, and admi: 
nistered such encouragements as were calculated, not to make her eagy 
and satisfied with her present attainments, but to stimulate her to per. 
severance and diligence. She explained to her that these or similar 
obstacles ever oppose the entrance of real religion to the human heart; 
that all are naturally indisposed to embrace it ; but that those who feel 
and lament this indisposition have every encouragement to expect as- 
sistance. 

* ¢ Strength,’ said she, ‘is promised to those, and those only, who are 
sensible of weakness; who acknowledging with deep humility and-po, 
—_ of spirit their mental impotence, are willing to receive help of 

od.’ 

‘* ¢ That change of heart which consists in new dispositions and affec- 
tions, new pursuits and pleasures, new apprehensions of things unseen, 
and without which heaven could not be the ar is,’ she said, ‘ the im- 
mediate operation of the Spirit of God. It is that for which of our- 
selves we are absolutely insufficient. We must not, however,’ con- 
tinued Miss Weston, ‘ expect this assistance unless we earnestly and 
constantly seek it: * Ask, and ye shall receive;’ this is the invariable 
condition. And, Emily, we must watch as well as pray; and diligently 
use every means that God has appointed for the promotion of religion 
in the soul; never relaxing from that strict system of mental discipline 
in which Christian self-denial chiefly consists. It is to those who do the 
will of God that the promise is offered.’ 

“ While Miss Weston was thus continually performing the noblest 
offices of human friendship, Emily’s love for her became increasingly 
ardent; for she assumed no authority nor superiority in advising her; 
her manner was so humble and affectionate, and displayed at once such 
a delicate consideration of her feelings, and anxious solicitude for her 
happiness, that Emily’s heart melted with grateful affection.” 


Elizabeth finding that nothing but ill success attended her en- 
deavours to attract admiration at Stokely, gradually drops her in- 
timacy with the Leddenhursts. This estrangement is farther 
accounted for as follows : 


“¢ Indeed, the manner in which the Christian character was described 
and exemplified at Stokely, rendered it so difficult of imitation---there 
was so little regard paid to external appearances and particular expres- 
sions, and so much stress laid upon sincerity, humility, and spirituality 
of mind, that Elizabeth soon began to feel the support of her new pro- 
fessions almost intolerably irksome, and almost hopelessly difficult: 
perhaps she might have abandoned the attempt altogether, if she had 
not accidently oaaba a style of religious profession far easier of 
attainment,”* 


This passage is open to a remark, which is also generally a 
plicable to the volume itself, namely, that the 
easily misapply the lesson which it 1s intended to convey. It is 
the habit of a numerous class, who aim at being easy under a dis- 
regard of all the external demands and restraints of religion, to 
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call every demonstration of a regard to them * display ;” and we 
can imagine people of this description eagerly culling whatever 
ssages they could find in a work written like this, professedly 
on aan principles, which might be quoted in support of their 
maxim. Here, for instance, they would exultingly read, that in 
this family, which the author certainly holds up as a pattern, 
“there was so little regard paid to external appearances and par- 
ticular oper he author certainly means that the “ re- 
gard paid to external appearances” was “ little” in comparison 
with the attention to still more essential points; but such peos 
ple as we have alluded to, though very skilful in supplying a 
word to serve their own turn, will take a sentence as literally as 
possible when that suits their convenience best, and therefore we 
cannot be too cautious not to afford them opportunities of this 
kind. On this account we could have wished to see this 
differently worded, and a caution introduced into the work itself 
against such an abuse of it as we have supposed probable. There 
is a wide difference between an improper * display” of our princi- 
ples, and “ paying but little regard to external appearances;” and 
to one instance where the former propensity needs correction 
many may be brought where the latter requires still more pointed 
reproof. The same perfectly wise Teacher, who has cautioned 
us against religious * display,” by declaring that those who are 
guilty of it “ have their reward,” has also given us.a charge to 
* Jet our light shine before men ;” not indeed for our own glory, 
but “that they may glorify our Father which is in heaven,” 
Add to this the Apostle’s injunction to “ avoid all appearance of 
evil,” and it will be found that the Christian’s narrow path is equi- 
distant from display on the one hand, and disregard of ap 
ances on the other. The fact is, that the world will give you very 
little trouble about the opinions you may hold (unless veiw | 
particular in your situation gives them a decided prominence), if 
you will give it no trouble by such a regard to external appear- 
ances as condemns its habits and practices. There lies the root 
of the quarrel which has lasted nearly as long as the world, and 
in which those who take the right side will always have display 
imputed to them by their opponents. Nor is it only a watch- 
word for them, but serves also but too rama a plausible 
excuse for conduct, which in fact arises from indecision of cha- 
racter; fear of the world having dictated what the fear of display 
has been alleged to justify. It cannot be denied, however, that 
in the present day the temptations to religious display are parti- 
cularly strong, and require our best care to guard them. 
We have Sanddesed these cautionary hints here, because with- 
out them we think there is much danger in the study of such a 
character as the next which will be introduced. The style of re- 
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ligious profession, alluded to in the last quotation, is exemplified 
in the ter of Miss Pryke, who is thus described : 


‘¢ She was a sharp, neat, compact, conceited looking person, who 
kept a little heberlethes’s shop in the market-place. By the aid of 
some quickness, a good memory, and what was called a great taste for 
reading, she had accumulated a curious mass of heterogeneous lore, with 
which she was accustomed to astonish, if not to edify, her simple neigh- 
bours. She was particularly fond of hard names, and words of man 
syllables; and her conversation was frequently interspersed with quo- 
tations from Young, Hervey, and Mrs. Rowe. , 

“ Her customers, in addition to their purchase, were generally fa- 
voured with a little learning, gratis, while she was weighing the pins or 
measuring the tape; and even before those whom she could not venture 
to entertain with familiar discourse, some fine word, or knowing re- 
mark, was dexterously dropped, to let them know what she was; and 
her behaviour to this class of her customers was marked by that mix- 
ture of pertness and servility, which is commonly produced by self- 
conceit in dependent circumstances. 

“To these qualifications Miss Pryke added a flaming profession of 
religion, She was one of the very few inhabitants of this town who a 
peared to pay any serious regard to it; and among those pious, simple 
people, who possessed little of the wisdom or knowledge of this world, 
she passed for a pattern of zeal and sanctity. Miss Pryke’s creed, was 
all creed : she was fond of holding argumentations upon a few points on 
which she considered herself to have attained more bioht than the gene- 
rality of plain Christians. She appeared to take little interest in the 
practical parts of Christianity, about which there is no controversy ; and 
upon those who made any thing more than a distant or casual reference 
to these subjects, she readily bestowed her enlightened pity. They 
were ‘ persons in the dark;’ and if they were ministers, they were 
* blind leaders of the blind,’ and knew nothing of the gospel. She 
valued comfort much above consistency, and was more observant of her 


JSrames than of her temper. 


“* She could quote Scripture with great facility; but was fonder of 
hearing it allegorized than explained. She had by rote the whole 
string of those phrases, and particular modes of expression which pass 
current among some good people, and which, although frequently 


a , with the utmost sincerity, are very far from being evidences 
it. | 


Elizabeth forms an intimacy with this person, and attends a 
private weekly meeting held at her house, the sketch of which has 
something about it which we did not quite enjoy while reading it. 
We will take this opportunity of relerting to another passage, 
which we would request the author to omit in the future 
editions of this little volume, which we have no doubt will appear, 
as being offensive both to good taste and that nice feeling for the 
honour of the Scriptures, which rejects any thing in the shape of 
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a parody upon them, however applied. It is at the head of the 
55th page, and runs thus : | 


“« For though a woman speak with the tongue of men, or of angels, 
and have the gift of eloquence ; and understand all languages, and all. 
knowledge; and bestow all her ¢ime to feed her vanity ; and have not 
humility, it profiteth nothing ; she is truly as sounding brass, and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

A slight inaccuracy in the use of the word “ transacting,” 
p. 65, l. 23, may as well be noticed here. 

The fit of religious display is shortened by the arrival of a regi- 
ment in the country-town where Elizabeth resided, an arrival ne- 
cessary to the sequel of the story, but by no means improving to 
its tone and character. We know of more than one in- 
stance in which readers, rather hastily perhaps, have thrown aside 
this volume in consequence of having first opened it in this part, 
which has certainly too much the air of a common-place sentimen- 
tal novel. ‘This remark only applies, however, to a few pages. 
Elizabeth is led, chiefly by the system of “ display,” into a mar- 
riage with a young officer in this regiment, and * display” shortly 
afterwards reduces them to the necessity of keeping a shop, her 
father, who was supposed from his manner of living to be a 
wealthy man, having died insolvent. Her reluctance to this de- 
scent in the scale of society may be well conceived; and the en- 
deavour of her former friend Emily to soften it to her by ar- 
rangements for her comfort, made secretly at her intended resi- 
dence, are prettily told: 


“ It was not till the morning of the very day on which Elizabeth was 
expected that all was in complete readiness. Mr. Leddenhurst’s car- 
riage stood at the door to take them home. Miss Weston was quite 
ready to go: but Emily still lingered to see if every thing was in exact 
order. She replaced the flowers—then returned to adjust the folds of 
the window-curtains—and stood at the parlour-door, to see how it would 
stri’.e Elizabeth when she first entered. She next returned to that 
which was intended to be Elizabeth’s room, which was fortunate; for 
the wind had blown up one corner of the white napkin on the dressing- 
table. Emily laid it smooth—set the looking-glass in precisely the 
proper angle—once more patted the volumes on the book-shelves quite 
even—and after a moment’s thought, took down the handsome new 
Bible which had been provided, and laid it on the dressing-table. She 
then went down stairs, and having repeated sundry injunctions to Mn 
Sandford, sprang nimbly into the carriage, and drove off.” 


By the same kind feeling Emily is led to act the part of a nurse 
to her friend in an illness, brought on shortly after by impatient 
feelings ; and this brings us toa period in Elizabeth’s history very 
interesting, and very interestingly exhibited. 

The acquisition of these new principles is gradually evidenced 
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by achange in her conduct, the progress of which is most happily 


and judiciously described ; and the effect of which, in lightening 
all the evils of her situation, forms, much to the credit of the au- 
thor’s taste, the simple unravelment of the story. If the reader, 
when he has finished the volume, takes the trouble to analyse the 
tale it contains, he is surprised to find how much he has been in- 
terested with the aid of so little novelty or variety of incident, 
He may, perhaps, be enabled to solve the qrigme by recollecting 
the air of truth which the tale acquires from the simplicity of its 
structure, and the graces shed over it by a sound judgment, a cor- 
rect taste, a playful, but chastised fancy, and, above all, an unde- 
viating rectitude of principle and feeling. We augur most fa- 
vourably from this as a youthful production, and trust that its aus 
thor will be encour {by its success to a strenuous exertion of 
the talents with which she is gifted, and be led so to employ them, 
that earthly applause will be amongst the least valuable of their 
fruits. 

If we have been pleased to see such sound and correct principles 
in the work which has hithezto engrossed our attention, our vlan 
sure has been doubled by following them up one step nearer to 
their great source, and tracing the early wisdom of the daughter 
to the nurture and admonition of a mother, who seems to have 
well deserved such fruits by her sedulous culture of the plants en- 
trusted to her care. ‘The work, which stands second in the ca- 
talogue at the head of this article, consists of twenty-one detached 
essays, to each of which some text of Scripture forms a clue, and 
the subject of which is in some way connected with those points, 
which would be likely to excite feelings of solicitude for the wel- 
fare of a beloved child in the bosom of a mother. It is replete 
with sound and rational piety, judicious remark, and right feeling. 
The fitth, eighth, eleventh, and last two essays, may, perhaps, be 
referred to as amongst the most interesting; but all are charac- 
terised by a genuine earnestness of desire to contribute to the 
welfare of the person addressed, which give them a charm and a 
force that no writings can possess, the sole objects of which have 
evidently been either gain or glory. We shall abstain from 
making any extracts from this volume, as we shall have occasion 
to select a specimen or two of Mrs. Taylor’s style from her 
** Practical Hints to Young Females ;” a work, the dissemination 
of which in the middle sales of society, to which it is principally 
addressed, might be highly favourable to the increase of domestic 
| 

it would be well for many a fire-side, if the reflection with 
which Mrs. Taylor sets out were thoroughly pondered, and 
viewed in all its inferences by the generality of young women at 
their setting out in life; 
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« Happy the female in whom education has united with natural talent 
to form so important a character as that of the mistress of a Samily 
and unhappy she, who, possessing neither of these advantages, has the 
temerity to undertake a task to which she is altogether incompetent,”® 


The second chapter, which treats of the conduct of a woman 
towards her husband, might have been amplified with advantage, 
an observation which its author will attribute perhaps to our over- 
weening conceit of the consequence attached to this part of her 
subject. So much, however, of the misery to be met with in the 
world arises from a want of attention to such hints as this chapter 
affords, that they cannot be too fully and deeply wes on the 
minds of those who are entering on this system of multiplied duties, 
and may thus be enabled to prevent what it is most difficult to re- 
medy.. The third chapter, on domestic economy, is full of ex- 
cellent maxims, end deserves the close attention of those who wish 
to preserve a quiet and independent mind, and to possess the 

wer of contributing to the comfort of others. There is a pithy 

int on this subject in the book of Ecclesiasticus, which we would 
recommend to our readers in corroboration of Mrs. ‘Taylor’s ad- 
vice on the subject of regular accounts, the main hinge on 
which a well-regulated system of economy turns: ‘ Put all in 
writing that thou givest out, or receivest in,” c. xlii, v.77. This 
habit lies at the root of every thing, for without it we are not qua- 
lified to reduce to practice the equally admirable and important 
advice of Juvenal : 


‘¢ Noscenda est mensura sui, spectandaque rebus 

In summis, minimisque; etiam cum piscis emetur, 

Ne mullum cupias, cum sit tibi globio tantum 
In loculis. Sat. xi. 


But we suspect that our fraternity has had so bad a character on 
this head from time immemorial, that we can have very little hope 
that advice from such a quarter will carry any weight with it. 
Novelty is not to be looked for on subjects which must neces- 
sarily have cmployed the attention of mankind in every age of the 
world ; but the remarks which fill the succeeding chapters on the 
treatment of servants and the education of children are well 
selected, and stated both in a pleasing and impressive form. One 
maxim on the latter subject we rout recommend as founded on 
experience, and of much use in rightly conducting this important 
branch of duty, namely, that mere “ coercion, though it may 
form habits, never forms principles, the only security for their pers 
formance.” Many useful hints are hate for the sick-room, and 
also for the parlour; and these are followed by a short chapter on 
“keeping at home,” which our countrywomen will do well to 
study. Amongst other observations upon this subject, the fol- 


lowing makes a very home and pathetic appeal : 
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“ What a melancholy catalogue would our newspapers exhibit, if, 
beside the ravages of the devouring flames, and the midnight murderers, 
those made upon the human mind by the habitual absence of mothers, 
were faithfully recorded! — If such a register were kept, it would doubt. 
less appear, that too severe a censure could not be passed upon those 
who abandon such important duties for places of public amusement, 
Mothers whose eyes are suffused in tears at the pathetic scenes of g 
tragedy, may, perhaps, at that moment, have the scenes of a deeper 
tragedy preparing at home, in which themselves, at some future period, 
may be among the principal characters.” 


We cannot find language to do justice to the excellence of the 
above passage. 

No chapter in the volume does greater credit to the head and 
heart of the writer than the one entitled * the Stepmother.” It 
would be doing it injustice to make an extract from it; but we 
would strongly recommend its perusal to all who undertake 
that delicate and responsible office. As domestic happiness can- 
not be secured by the best exertions of one party, unless seconded 
by the other, Mrs. Taylor subjoins an address to the husband; 
and we will venture to say that none, who are worthy of the hap- 
piness that name ought to imply, will hesitate to subscribe to any 
part of what she advances init. She writes like one who knows 
that conjugal bliss is of a delicate texture, and shrinks, like the 
Mimosa, from a coarse and negligent touch. 

In the concluding chapter the different heads which have been 
treated of are brought under review with a neat and pointed spi- 
ritual application. | | 

On the whole, the book forms a very useful manual of duties, 
which are certainly of the first importance, and deserves a place 
in the library of every female in the class and situation for which 
itismeant. The style is well adapted to the subject, clear and ac- 
curate, without any attempt at fine writing, and free from the mo- 
notonous heaviness so often attributed to didactic compositions, 
partly, perhaps, because we do not love to be taught. glow of 
genuine feeling gives a sustained interest to it; but its best praise is, 
that the principles it keeps in view are those of truth and holiness, 
as revealed to us in the word of God. ; 

Having thus given, as was due, precedence to the ladies, we 
now come to the works of Mr. Taylor; but he must pardon us if 
the urgent calls ofhis young family, who are still behind, prevent 
our dwelling upon his volumes with the attention which in many 
respects ne deserve. The principles inculcated in them corres- 
pond with those which we have traced in the productions of his 
wife and daughter; and this is a family likeness which we rejoice 
to see. He prepares us, in an advertisement prefixed to the 
* Twelve Addresses,” for a plainness of style adapted to the capa- 
cities of children at Sunday Schools. In aiming at this we think 
he has sometimes Sdesoencied to coarseness. As in such expres. 
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sions as these :— Ifa man is a rascal, riches only disgrace him :” 
—* sin, which has ruined his soul, and made him fit fuel for the 
fire of hill :”—* if one man drinks till he cannot stand, the rest 
for company sake guzzle till, like swine, they fall down together.” 
Such however, are of rare occurrence, and the volume 
abounds with useful advice to children. The tenth and eleventh 
addresses, the former on the nature of repentance, and the latter 
entitled “ Children united to Christ,” are particularly excellent. 
We make the following short extract from the latter, as a speci- 
men of the style in which the little volume is written. 


“ Little children, the Saviour gives you leave to pray to him, and ask 
him for his blessings. Were your father to say, that if you came to him 


. at sucha time, he would give you any thing you asked him for; would 


you not gladly go at the time, think what you wanted, ask him for it, 
and wait till you obtained it? do so by your Heavenly Father. Think 
what you want: as sinners, you want pardon ; as poor, weak, and igno- 
rant children, you want knowledge, and care, and daily mercies; you 
want a new heart ; to have all the wickedness purged out of your heart, 
and to have a good, humble, kind, holy heart, given you. You want 
grace to watch over you every day, to preserve you from temptation, to 
keep you through life, and to bring you at last to glory. Go, get you 
alone, and on your knees entreat the Lord Jesus Christ to give you 
these blessings; he will not be angry to hear a little child ask him for 
such great mercies. He lovesto hear children pray. He heard young 
Samuel ; and says, ‘ Those who seek me early shall find me.’ Let it be 
your busidess every day, so to seek mercy at the throne of grace: keep 
praying day after day, if you do not obtain it, till you obtain all you 
want, you shall suceeed in the end. When you do find mercy, keep 
praying day after day to get more; you will te need to come again 
and again, as long as you live.” : 

We come now to astill less volume, entitled “* The Child’s Birth- 
Day,” ‘* Addressed both to Parents and Children.” This double 
reference is rather unfortunate, for it leads the author to mix up 
with matter suited to the capacities of children much that is above 
their comprehension ; and to lay open some secrets in the art of 
education, which lose all their efficacy if children are led to suspect 
sheir influence. 

The following mode of warding off an injudicious errr is so 
happy, and the observations it comprises are so sensible, that, in 
spite of the title of the book, we think none of our readers will 


complain of such a lesson being extracted from it for their benefit. 
‘The mother had taken alarm at a very gay bonnet, brought by an 


aunt as a birth-day present to her daughter. 


‘‘ The father’s anxiety was moved in a similar manner, when he saw 
the demon of avarice peeping out from ashare of a lottery ticket, which 
aunt Dinah was about to unfold. He was not very fond of lotteries.in 
any case ; but was decidedly against nursing we children the idea of 
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making a vast deal of money, by any other methods than the exertion of 
talent and honest industry. 

“* It was convenient for him, that his sister began by asking him; 
* Brother, I you have no faith in dreams and lucky numbers }? 
__“ Father. Ihave faith in Providence, sister, which guides our ways, 
blesses our honest exertion, and gives us the station in life most suit. » 
able to our talents—most conducive to our rigger If there be any 
such thing as luck, distinct from providence, I desire not to have any 
thing to do with it. 
~ Aunt Dinah. Why should you have any objection to twenty 
thousand pounds some morning? Luck or not luck, there could be no 
harin in that. 

“Father. He that denies it to me, sees there would be no good in 
it for me, at least. 

“ Aunt Dinah. Well, I do think I should like to try. 

“* Father. Many have tried, and succeeded to their utter ruin. But 
come, sister, fill another glass of wine. | 

“ Aunt Dinah, No, i thank you, brother ; I have had enough. If 
I were to take any more now, it would make me quite giddy. 

“« Father. Come, come, sister, fill again; you must drink three or 
four bottles, before you leave us, just for once. 

“ Both Sisters. Why, brother, are you mad? do you want to kill 
us? We should, at least, be thrown into a fever. 

“ Father. But I should like to try. 

“ Aunt Priscilla. No, brother, you must excuse us ; that is an expe- 
riment I will never submit to. There are too many instances, even of 
sudden death, from such excesses ; especially in persons not at all used 
todrink. I wonder you could mention such a thing, . 

“ Father, Not with any intention of doing you any harn, sister, I 
assure you: but because I knew you would goupletely justify my ideas 
as to the lottery, and the acquisition of sudden wealth. A little wine, 
moderately taken, may be wholesome ; but suddenly, and in large quan- 
tities, it must be destructive: the body cannot bear the increased stimu- 
tus. Isay the same by wealth. Let a man, by ingenuity and diligence 
amass riches, even to affluence, and he may bear it well, and be happier 
for it ; but the mind, like the body, cannot but be injured by the sudden 
pouring in of riches. Many have actually died with the violence of their 
sensations ; many have been deranged. The spirit of avarice has taken 
possession of some, and set them upon hoarding and accumulating, so 
that they could not enjoy. The spirit of dissipation has entered into 
others: they have soon squandered their ill-gotten wealth away, and 
have been reduced to poverty, after a taste for wealth had been imbibed, 


_ and indulgence had become habitual ; reduced to a lower state, perhaps, 


than that which they originally knew, and having lost all power of find- 
ing happimess in it as heretofore. With these warnings before my eyes, 
I never buy lottery tickets ; nor should I choose that myself or family. 
should venture all the sweet serenity of our present enjoyments, forthe 
‘anxiety of waiting, wishing, longing, for any thing so uncertain as 8 
‘ticket.in the lottery, or for the distresses which would seize the brain. of 
‘every ‘one of the family, down to little Mary, were a prize, a great 
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prize, to overwhelm us with its indistinct and indescribable flood of 
intoxicating joy- 

“ Aunt Dinah. Well, brother, you surprise me; but, surely, 
would like it, if you could present each of your children with a few 
thousands on a dirth-day. | 

Father. I should conceive, the sensation which would inevitably 
be roused by such a circumstance, to be decidedly injurious to the sen- 
timents I have endeavoured so long to instil, and the talents I have 
laboured to cultivate, were the attempt successful ; and if it were not, 
yet the spirit of avarice and gambling would undoubtedly be roused, 
and greater torments, more foul fiends, cannot attack the human 
breast. 

“ Aunt Priscilla, Well, brother, we have always made a point of 
buying some shares every year; though, to be sure, we never gained 
any thing, or at least any thing that half paid us our money again, if we 
were to reckon all we have spent. I believe, if we had that in our 

ket now, it would bring in something handsome. 

“It will not be thought wonderful, if, during this conversation, the 
lottery chance (one corner of which had peeped out of her purse) had 
gradually disappeared ; and the whole purse had, step by step, receded, 
as if ashamed, into the pocket again.” 


FXere and there we mect with phrases which a polished ear 
would reject ; but these are amply redeemed by a general tone of 
right feeling, and that vein of sound principle, in which, as we 
have said, we trace the family likeness. 

And now, before we proceed to the consideration of the last 
heads in this article, we must exclaim, Procul, procul este profani! 
Stand far off from our mysteries, ye who have never listened with 
truly heart-felt pleasure to the hymn repeated with lisping accents, 
or watched with anxious hope the dawnings of a right ae or 
a generous sympathy awakened in the infant mind by some tale of 
active or of suffering virtue! We are now writing for the affec- 
tionate parent; for the teachers who engage in their task, as all 
should do, with something of a parent’s zeal ; for those, and such 
there are, who can enter into a parent’s feelings, though never them- 
selves blest with that endearing name. Such will not think the 
dignity of our Review prejudiced by our present subject. If 
others will go on, in spite of this fair warning, we are not account- 
able for the sensations of contempt or weariness to which they 
may be subjected.’ | 

ose who are at all practically acquainted with the education 
of children must bé aware of the great scarcity that existed till 
very recently of poetry properly suited to their feelings and capaci- 
ties. Dr. Watts has been rewarded for his truly laudable exer- 
tions to remedy this want by the blessings of many a parent; but 
achild of any quickness will soon become so well acquainted with 
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tg his admirable hymns as to feel circumscribed if confined to thé, 
‘i range, and be wearied by the frequent repetition of the same 
thoughts. An additional stock of poetry of this stamp was, there. 
fore, a real desideratum: and it could not have come before the 
public in a more interesting shape than as the joint production of 
bi several young persons in the same family. Weran conceive few 
a things more gratifying to parental feelings, than to see so early q 
fk testimony to the success of the pains which must evident] 

pal have been bestowed on the education of these young authors. We 


oo do not mean the pains attested by the rhythm of a verse, or the 
ce turn of a sentence; but such as are indicated by the profession of 
j right principles and well regulated minds; and such, we are happy 
1s to say, may be traced in every page of these juvenile produc- 
A tions. It is a very erroneous, though, we fear, a very preva- 
lent notion, that the religious instriction of children must neces- 
sarily be confined within very narrow limits. The contents of 
a the first of these little volumes serve to show that all the fun- 
4 damental truths of revelation may be laid open to them with suffi- 
4 cient clearness and precision to enlighten their understandin 
Ot and in a manner well calculated to interest and affect their young 
iT hearts. ‘The fact is, that they cannot be too soon taught not to 
regard religion as a separate duty, which is to claim their atten- 
tion at regular intervals, but as a living principle pervading every 
thought, guiding every word, influencing every action ; to listen 
: to its voice, as that of a bosom-friend, not an imperious task- 
7 master. ‘The careful perusal and real use of the “‘ Hymns for In- 
< fant Minds” is well calculated to produce this effect. All of 
Hy ; them are deserving of the notice of our readers; but we cannot 


afford room for any specimens. 

The original poems for infant minds are most of them of a livel 
cast, and displa a great deal of playful humour, and much skill 
in directing it always to a good purpose. In proof of this we may 


quote 
MEDDLESOME MATTY. 
«© Oh, how one ugly trick has spoil’d 
The sweetest the best! 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possess’d, 
Which, like a cloud before the skies, © 
Hid all her better qualities. 


Sometimes she’d lift the tea-pot lid, 
To peep at what was in it ; 
Or tilt the kettle, if you did 
But turn your back a minute. 
In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling grew so much. 
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Her grandmamma went out one day, 
And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay, 
Too near the little maid. 
Ah! well,” thought she, I’ll try them on, 
As soon as grandmamma is gone.” 


Forthwith she plac’d upon her nose 
The glasses leone and wide ; 

3 And looking round, as I suppose, | 

. The snuff-box too she spied : 

“< O, what a pretty box is this, 

open said little Miss. 


** I know that grandmamma would say, 
* Don’t meddle with it, dear ;? 

But then she’s far enough away, 
And no one else is near; 

Besides, what can there be amiss, 

In op’ning such a box as this ?”” 


So thumb and finger went to work 
To move the stubborn lid; 
And presently a mighty jirk, 
The mighty mischief did: 
For all at once, ah! woful case, 
The snuff came puffing in her face. 


Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth, and chin, 
A dismal sight presented ; | 
And as the snuff got further in, 
Sincerely she repented. 
In vain she ran about for ease, 
She could do nothing else but sneeze. 


She dash’d the spectacles away, 
To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay, 
Her grandmamma she spies. * 
‘ Hey-dey ! and what’s the matter now?’ 


Cried grandmamma, with lifted brow. 


Matilda, smarting with the pain, 
And tingling still, and sore, 
Made many a promise to refrain 
From meddling ever more; 
And ’tis a fact, as I have heard, | 
She ever since has kept her word,” ANN. 


The following are in a different vein : 
VOL. VII. NO. XIII. P 
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“THE ORPHAN. 


“« My father and mother are dead, 
No friend or relation I have ; 
And now the cold earth is their bed, 
And daisies grow over the grave. 
I cast my eyes into the tomb, 
The sight made me bitterly cry; 
I said, ‘ And is this the dark room 
‘Where my father and mother must lie ? 


I cast my eyes round me again, 
In hopes some protector to see ; 
Alas! but the search was in vain, 
For none had compassion on me. 


I cast my eyes up to the sky, 
I groan’d, though I said not a word ; 
Yet God was not deaf to my cry, 
The friend of the fatherless heard. 
O yes! and he iously smil’d, 
And bid me si 
He whisper’d, ‘ Fear not, little child, 
For I am thy father and friend.’” 


THE VIOLET. 


** Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew, 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 


And yet it was a lovely flow’r, 
Its colours bright and fair ; 

It might have grac’d a rosy bow’r, 
Instead of hiding there. 


Yet there it was content to bloom, 
In modest tints array’d; 
And there diffus’d its sweet perfume, 
Within the silent shade. 
Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flow’r to see ; 
That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility.” © 


JANE. 


JANE. 


We cannot afford room for any extracts from the other little 
works mentioned in our list, but can bear testimony to their being 
equally well adapted to the use of children at a still earlier period. 


We take leave of this family party with feelings of cordial © 


esteem, and a grateful sense of the value of their useful exertions 
in the cause of piety, and for the increase of human happiness. 
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Art. X.—THE SOCINIAN CONTROVERSY. 


1. 4 Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concerning the 
Person of Christ. By Thomas Belsham, 8vo. London. Johnson. 
1811. 

2. The Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Controversy with Bishop 
Horsley. By ‘Thomas Belsham, 8vo. London. Johnson. 1814. 

3. Three Addresses to the Unitarians. By the Right Reverend the 
Bishop of St. David’s. Gent. Mag. 1814, 1815. Rivington and 
Hatchard. 

4. The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the Church . 
of England. By the Bishop of St. David’s. ‘Lon on. Riving- 
ton and Hatchard. 1815. 


Tue publications which stand at the head of this article form 
only a part of those to which the Unitarian controversy has re- 
cently given birth. The warfare has been maintained for some 
months in the Gentleman’s Magazine; and, if we may judge 
from the last number which has reached us of that work, the Suet 
is not likely to come to a very pany close. The venerable 
Bishop, who has stood forward in defence of the orthodox faith, 
seems to have lost nothing of his courage or his zeal; and the . 
champions of Socinus’ school are, with the exception of their 
leader, still full of confidence and still eager for the combat. 

In speaking of the present race of Socinians, as belonging to 
the school of Socinus, we would not disguise the fact that the 
principles of the Unitarians, as they love to be called, are in some 
respects widely different from those of their founder. The term 
Socinian has been generally applied to these persons; and if we 
should occasionally adopt it in this article, our apology must be, 
that we know not a term more descriptive of the sect. We ob- 
{ort to the word Unitarian as of no very definite application. * It 

been used with great vagueness by the very writers who ar- 
rogate the name, being applied by some toa great variety of 
sects, Arians, Ebionites, Theodotians, Sabellians, and Socinians ; 
to any sect, in short, which has pretended to preserve the unity 
of the Deity better than the Trinitarians, according to the Coun- 
cil of Nice; whilst by others, and particularly by Dr. Priestley, it 
is attributed exclusively to those who maintain the mere humanity 
of Christ. On this account Mr. Howes proposed to substitute 
the word Humanist or Humanitarian, as more precisely express- 
ing the chief principle of the sect intended.”* And this appel- 


* Dr. Magee—Note No. X. 
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lation has by some of them been adopted. We object further to 
the word, because in the proper sense of it the members of the 
church of England are strictly Unitarian; they all believe in the 
unity of God; they affirm this doctrine continually in their 
prayers, and mention it as an article of their creed, that 
‘“‘ there are not three Gods, but one God.” We donot therefore 
exactly see on what fair principle the term Unitarian can be 
claimed by Dr. Priestley and his adherents: it may be very con- 
venient for them to adopt it, because it contains an implication 
that persons commonly called orthodox disbelieve the unity of 
God ; but for this very reason a member of the church of England 
may be inclined to pause before he admits the justice of their 
claim. 

The opinions of the Socinian body have not been so stable and 

rmanent as to allow us to speak of them without reference to 
dates. Not only have different writers of that class held different 
sentiments upon points emer deemed important, but it has so 
happened that the same individual has abandonéd at one time the 
notions for which he contended at another. In the progress of 
free inquiry new light*has appeared to break in upon his mind, 
and he has doubted, and reasoned, and philosophized, till he has 
departed not only from the system of his predecessors but even 
from the theories of his former self. We shall travel no farther 
for the creed of the sect than Mr. Belsham and Dr. Priestley; 
and as these gentlemen are more immediately concerned in the 
discussions now in progress, and each of them must be esteemed 
by his party the Coryphceus of the day, we shall endeavour to give 
on their authority a brief view of the Unitarian creed. 

Among the tenets of Dr. Priestley in or about the year 1784, 
were the following :—that Jesus Christ was a mere man, and a fal- 
lible man; that the inspiration of Christ was not plenary, and 
that the evangelists and apostles possessed no inspiration as 
writers; that inconclusive reasoning is to be found in the epistles, 
and doubtful facts in the gospels; and that any person is at full 
liberty to think of the miraculous conception of rist, * as the 
evidence shall appear to him, without any impeachment of his 
faith or character, as a Christian.” Together with the divinity 
of Christ, he rejects all those great doctrines which are com- 
monly supposed to flow from it. Mr. Belsham’s scheme of things 
as recorded in the year 1798,—and we have no reason to suppose 
that he has made any remarkable retrogression since that period 
towards the regions of orthodoxy,—was of this sort :—that a state 
of eternal punishment is absurd, the end of all punishment being 
remedial; and therefore that the sufferings of the wicked in a 
future state ‘ will terminate in a complete purification from moral 
disorder, and in their ultimate restoration to virtue and happiness:” 
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that the merits and wegese 2 of Christ have no avail toward the 
salvation of man; that his death was not a propitiatory sacrifice, 
and that we have no redemption through his blood; that the 
divine nature and pre-existence of Jesus Christ are mere fables ; 
that he was in all respects a man like ourselves, and has no 
dominion over us in the world of spirits; that as “we are totally 
ignorant of the place where he resides, and of the occupations in 
which he is engaged,” “ there can be no proper foundation for re- 
ligious addresses to him, nor of gratitude for favours now received, 
nor yet of confidence in his future interposition in our behalf ;” 
that “the Scriptures do not teach the existence of any such person 
as the Holy Spirit, and that there is no ground for the expectation 
of any supernatural oo on the mind ;” that virtuous habits 
are the only ground of acceptance with God, and that, since men 
according to him are the mere creatures of circumstances, the 
habits which they form whether good or bad are the result of the 
impressions to which they are exposed, &c. The creeds of these 
two champions of the sect may be considered as the same, 

It must be confessed that a system’ like this, which su 
man to be an accountable creature, and yet binds him down by 
the irresistible law of necessity ; which exhorts him to gain future 
happiness by his own virtue, and yet makes his virtuous habits 
to te d wholly on the power of destiny; which coumences 
with the highest dogmas of Calvinism only to land us in pu 
tory; which abolishes Christian sabbaths as destructive of religion 
and morality; which rejects the notion of prayer, and differs 
essentially from the creed of the French Theoplilanthropists, as 
Mr. B. appears to think, only in admitting the resurrection of 
Christ—of Christ, who, according, to this same system, was as 
merely a man as Lazarus;—it must be confessed, we say, that 
a system of this nature is neither quite so consistent as might be 
wished with itself, nor, at first sight, quite so conformable to 
Scripture as its advocates profess to believe. Mr. Belsham him- 
self seems on some occasions to represent it as hard to be under- 
stood. Of certain Unitarians, who, having stopped for a season 
at this * half-way house between orthodoxy and infidelity,” finally 
rejected the Christian religion,” he observes, that “ they either 
did not understand their principles, or they were perplexed with 
difficulties which perhaps patience and attention might have — 
solved, &c. &c.:* and the truth is, that Socinianism, although 
constructed upon the principle of avoiding all mysteries, nts 
a labyrinth in which its votaries must, unless they overleap the 
boundaries, be for ever entangled ; 


«¢ And find no end in wandering mazes lost.”’ 


* Review of Mr. Wilberforce, 
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Bishop Sherlock, in speaking of the proper Socinians,' has the 
following excellent remarks :— 

‘¢ The Socinians think it very incredible that God should have 
an Eternal Son, begotten of his own substance; or that this 
Eternal Son of God should take human nature into a personal 
union with himself; should become man, and live and converse 
with us in this world; and die, and rise again from the dead, 
But why this should be thought incredible I cannot tell; for 
whatever difficulty there is in conceiving a Trinity in Unity, there 
is no difficulty in the notion of a Son, nor any more difficulty in 
the notion off an Eternal Son than of an Eternal God. And if 
God have an Eternal Son, what considering man will venture to 
say, that if God so pleases this Eternal Son of God cannot unite 
himself to human nature and become true and perfect man by 
human birth, as he is true and perfect God by his Eternal 
Generation. 

‘‘ But it seems infinitely more incredible that a mere man should 
be the Saviour of mankind, though made on purpose as perfect 
and excellent a creature as man can be; that he should expiate 
our sins and reconcile us to God, and be himself exalted to the 
name, and office, and dignity of a God, placed on the throne of 
God, and at his own right hand, far above all principalities and 
powers, and receive the humble and religious adoration not only 
of men but of angels themselves. 

‘This indeed is very incredible; not merely because it. is 
incomprehensible, but because it contradicts those natural notions 
we have of God and of creatures, and that honour and worship, 
reverence or respect, which is due to both. lor a mere man to 
merit of God, and so highly to merit, as to merit the salvation of 
mankind, of sinful and apostate mankind; for a creature to be 
placed on the throne of God, and a man to have a sovereign 
authority over angels; to be a God, and the object of religious 
worship to angels and men; for a creature to have all the per- 
fections of God; that is, a created, finite nature to have un- 
created, infinite perfections; or to have the authority, dignity, 
worship of a God, without those divine inherent perfections to 
which this authority and worship are only due; or to have the 
glorious character of the Saviour of mankind without any inherent 
merit to expiate our sins, or any inherent power to save us: this, 
I say, makes the gospel a mystery, but not a mystery of godliness, 
nor of God manifested in the flesh, but a mystery of a made God 
or of a titular God, a God without the nature or perfections of 
God, which is much more hard to conceive than a God-man, 
‘The mystery of a nominal Saviour, and a metaphorical priest and 
sacrifice; a priest and a sacrifice which can make no expiation 
for sin, and therefore is no priest nor sacrifice, but is only called 
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so; and aprince and Saviour, who has all power both in heaven 
and earth committed to him, but has no inherent power to do any 
thing himself; has the title of power and government, but has 
not an Almighty arm to sway the sceptre of the world. This 
turns all the peculiar duties of Christianity into great mysteries 
too; that we must believe in Christ for the pardon of our sins, 
whose blood made no atonement for sin; that we must hope in 
Christ to raise us from the dead, and to bestow immortal life on 
us, who neither could raise himself nor can raise us by his own 
power; that we must worship him who by nature is not God; 
that we must pray to him who cannot -hear us, nor know what 
we pray for, unless God reveals our petitions to him; and that 
we must trust in him who knows not our wants, and has no power 
to help us. And have not these men wonderful reason to cry out 
of mysteries, who to avoid one mystery; and that a very glorious 
mystery of God manifested in the flesh, which has nothing so 
mysterious in it as the mysterious love, and goodness, and wisdom, 
and condescension of the Son of God for the redemption of man- 
kind, make mysterious nonsense of the whole gospel, and destroy 
all the essential reasons of the Christian faith, and hope, and 
worship! for if Christ be not the Word made flesh, God manifested 
in the flesh, the best that we can make of it is, that the whole 
Christian worship is a very unreasonable service.” 

We would not be understood to charge all these mysteries 
upon the more modern disciples of Socinus; for they have im- 
proved greatly upon their forefathers, and they are to be judged 
by their own creed. But if it were the end of Christ’s coming 
into the world, 7.e. of a sinful Jew being born under circum- 
stances somewhat remarkable, merely to egret upon the religion 
of the Theophilanthropists the doctrine of a resurrection from 
the dead, how can we account in any rational manner for all that 
wonderful preparation, which pointed to his appearance? Was 
it simply for this, that the Messiah was made the subject of 
the first promise given to man, and that the whole volume of the 
old Dispensation testifies of Christ? Wherefore did the entire 
system of the Jewish worship, its priests, and its temple, and its 
sacrifices prefigure the expected Saviour? Why did the prophet 
dwell with such rapture on the prospect of his appearing? For 
what purpose did the angels descend from heaven and welcome 
to this region of sorrow the Prince of Peace? All the “on of 
his approach, and all the glories of his advent, and the 
miracles of his power, and all the testimonies of apostles and 

atriarchs and prophets; that mighty array of saints and con- 
seni who had anticipated his triumphs or beheld his. glory; 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, the temptation in the wilderness, 
the transfiguration on the mount, the darkness of the sun, and 
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the convulsions of the ground, all, all were intended to prepare 
us for the simple fact of the resurrection of a fallible and peccable 
Jew ! 

These objections are of no great account, it may be presumed, 
with a professed modern Socinian. But there is one doctrine, 
still admitted among the followers of Socinus, which seems not a 
little to disturb and discompose even Mr. Belsham. He knows 
not what to decide about those passages of Scripture which s 
of Christ as the universal Judge. ‘ From these declarations,” 
he observes, “ it is concluded that Jesus is appointed to appa 
in person to raise the dead, to judge the world, and to award to 
every individual of the human race his final sentence of reward 
or punishment. This is an office of such transcendent dignity 
and importance, and requires powers so far superior to any thing 
we can conceive to belong to a mere human being, however meri- 
torious and exalted, that to many it appears utterly incredible 
that such an office should be assigned to one, who was himself at 
one time a peccable and fallible man, and as such liable to appear 
at the tribunal of Eternal Justice. The righteous Judge of the 
whole earth, the unerring Arbiter of the destinies of all the 
innumerable generations of mankind, must surely be a personage 
of rank far superior to any who shall then be summoned to his 
tribunal. This argument has appeared so forcible to some pers — 
sons of much learning and reflection, that this consideration alone 
has prevented them from acceding to the Unitarian hypothesis, 
though they have acknowledged that particular texts might admit 
of a satisfactory explanation upon Unitarian principles. That 
this is a great difficulty cannot be denied, but possibly it may be 
alleviated by attention to the following considerations.” *—To 
alleviate this formidable difficulty, a difficulty quite decisive 
against the whole system, unless we are willing to repose our 
faith in a most unaccountable mystery, Mr. B. persuades him- 
self that the appointment of a peccable man to the office of 

universal Judge is neither inconsistent with the Divine wisdom, 

nor with the reason and order of things. “ Jesus and his 

apostles, he remarks, do not appear to have found any difficulty 

in the appointment of a human being to the office of universal 

Judge!” Into such monstrous absurdities does the Socinian 

system inevitably lead! and it is in this way that we are to be 
clivered from mysteries ! 

The basis upon which the entire system appears to rest is the 

mere humanity of Jesus Christ; and to the establishment of this 


* See Mr, Wardlaw’s “* Discourses on the principal points of the Socinian Con- 


troversy,” (p, 426). We most earnestly recommend this valuable work to every 
friend of religion and truth, 
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doctrine the Socinians have recently directed all their talents and 
all their learning. To give it every assistance which may be 
derived from prescription and authority, Dr. Priestley published 
in the year 1782, a work entitled “ A History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity.” In this publication he made a warm attack 
upon the creeds and the discipline of every Church in Christen- 
dom, and maintained that his Socinian doctrine was the 
doctrine of the primitive ages. Dr. Horsley reviewed his work 
in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. 
Albans; and a series of controversial letters between him and 
Dr. Priestley naturally followed. Dr. Horsley published the 
letters written by himself, with several disquisitions relating to 
the same subject, under the title of Tracts; and for several years 
this great work remained, as we believe, without an opponent. 
No sooner, however, was the champion of orthodoxy removed to 
another world, than the Socinians were again in motion. The 
set forth an improved version of the New Testament, and Mr. 
Belsham published * A Calm Inquiry,” &c. in which he made 
certain observations not very complimentary either to the cle 

at large or to the memory of the learned Bishio . The attac 
called forth the Rev. Heneage Horsley, who in the appendix to 
a new edition of his father’s tracts discussed the objections of Mr. 
Belsham. A reply soon appeared, entitled “ ‘The Claims of Dr. 
Priestley, &c.” The Bishop of St. David’s now published his first 
address to persons calling themselves Unitarians, and that warfare 
commenced of which it is the main object of this article to furnish 
an account. 

When Dr. Horsley was dead, Mr. Belsham set himself in 
good earnest to destroy the reputation which that prelate had 
universally acquired among men of learning and of piety. He 
averred in his * Calm Inquiry,” that “ both the contending 
parties retired from the field well satisfied with the result of the 
conflict—Dr. Priestley with his victory, and Dr. Horsley with his 
mitre.” Lest this language should be misunderstood, he taxes 
the integrity of the Bishop in terms still more direct and offensive. 
He says in his ‘¢ Claims, &c.” that in the controversy between the 
Doctor and the Bishop, the Bishop did not claim the victory ; and 
that he knew he could not claim it. His words in speaking of 
his own review of the controversy are these:—** Nor does he 
know that he should ever have published his thoughts on the 
subject, had it not been for the unblushing confidence of Bishop 
Horsley’s partizans in claiming for their chief that palm of victory 
which he did not and which he well knew he-could not claim for 
himself. In the points at issue between him and the learned 
prelate, the victory of the great advocate of the Divine Unity was 
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decisive and complete. This the Bishop well knew.” Lest this 
language should not be sufficiently explicit, he proceeds thus ; 


« And though his Lordship was no doubt gratified to see the effect 
produced by his pompous and imposing style upon the unthinking 
crowd, he would have been the first to laugh to scorn the solemn 
ignoramus who should seriously profess to believe that tbe ad. 
vantage of the argument remained with him. No, sir, Bisho 
Horsley knew that he had inadvertently given too much credit 
to the great name of Mosheim. He knew that Mosheim’s au. 
thorities would not bear out his assertions. Hr KNeEw that he had in 
vain sought for other authorities to support Mosheim. He KNew that 


having failed in these he had sported a hypothesis of his own, which 


would not bear examination for a moment. He Knew that in this 
state he had retired from the field, leaving his adversary in full posses. 
sion of the ground. All this the Bishop kKNew, though his son may 
not ; nor am I afraid of being contradicted in this statement by any one 
who is qualified to judge in the case, and who is under no temptation to 
conceal his real sentiments.”’ 

Had Mr. Belsham been contented with stating his own per- 
suasion that the victory remained with his Socinian master, 
whatever might have been our estimate of his reasoning powers, 
we should have been disposed to give him all due credit for his 
persuasion. But the case is widely altered, when he thus insults 
the moral character of the dead. By what means can he pretend 
to ascertain the sentiments of Bishop Horsley but by the declara- 
tions of that prelate? If Bishop Horsley has expressed opinions 
the very reverse of those attributed to him by Mr. Belsham; if he 
has again and again declared his opponent to be utterly unquali- 
fied for the discussion, and has represented him as humbled and 
discomfited and beaten from the field; with what words, which it 
may become scholars to use, can wé characterize the several 
assertions of this intrepid opponent? Let us hear Bishop 
Horsley himself. 

In speaking of his own charge to the clergy of St. Albans, 
which saianadt particularly to the corruptions of Christianity, he 
says, * ‘The specimens alleged of the imperfections of the work* 
and the incompetency of its author may be reduced to six general 
classes :—JInstances of reasoning in a circle; instances of quo- 
tations misapplied through ignorance of the writer’s subject; in- 
stances of testimonies perverted by artful and forced construc- 
tions; instances of passages in the Greek fathers misinterpreted 
through ignorance of the Greek language; instances of passages, 
misinterpreted through the same ignorance, driven further out of 
the way by an ignorance of the Platonic philosophy ; instances of 


* Viz, “ Dr, Priestley’s Corruptions of Christianity.” 
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ignorance of the phraseology of. the earliest Christian writers,” 
Such was the opinion expressed by Bishop Horsley in the Preface 
to his Tracts: this is, therefore, his last recorded opinion; anditap- 
pliesnot less tothe Letters than to the Charge; for the Letters grow 
out of the Charge, and their principal object was to substantiate the 
allegations contained in the Charge with respect to Dr. Priestley’s 
utter incompetence. ‘These allegations, then, it is plain, that the 
Bishop, when giving his entire work to the public, believed him- 
self to have fully substantiated. With respect to the sentiments 
entertained by Dr. Horsley, we consider this single passage as 
conclusive; but it may not be improper to cite two or three 
more: we shall avail ourselves of the Hirst and Second Address 
of the Bishop of St. David’s. 


“If Bishop Horsley had conceded the victory, we might readily 
have admitted it to be decisive and complete: but no one can read a 
age in the Bishop’s Tracts without seeing how contrary to truth Mr. 
Belsham’s assertion is. In the second part of his remarks (p. $76) 
the Bishop says, ‘ Upon these foundations, which a stronger arm than 
Dr. Priestley’s shall not be able to tear up, stands the Church of ortho- 
dox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem; to which the assertors of the 
Catholic faith will hot scruple to appeal, in proof of the antiquity of their 
doctrine.’ Ibid, p.499, he says, ‘the disturbed foundations of the Church 
of Acliaare again settled: I could wish to trust them to their own solidity 
to withstand any future attacks. 1 could wish to take my final leave of 
this unpleasing task of hunting an uninformed uncandid adversary 
through the mazes of his blunders and the subterfuges of his sophistry.’ 
If Mr. Belsham can read these passages (he must have often read them), 
and yet can assert that Bishop Horsley knew himself to be defeated in 
argument by Dr. Priestley, he is not competent to judge of any fact of 
ecclesiastical history, or of the opinions of the ancient fathers, or the 
doctrines of the established church.’ (First Address to Persons call- 
ing themselves Unitarians.) 


‘The extent of Mr. Belsham’s sense of shame and consistency, .we 
see in his renewed declaration, that Bishop Horsley ‘ knew that he was 
defeated, and that he would have laughed to scorn the solemn ignora- 
mus who should have thought otherwise,’ though Dr. Priestley is every 
where throughout the controversy convicted of inaccuracies and mis- 
representation, and a radical ignorance of his subject. Bishop 
Horsley’s general judgment on the controversy is strongly expressed 
in the passages quoted in my former address: but as Mr. Belsham 
has since rapeated his gratuitous assertion to the contrary, I will add 


here two other passages from Bishop Horsley’s remarks on Dr. 
Priestley’s Second Letters, §.9and 12. ‘ These and many other 
glaring instances of unfinished erudition, shallow criticism, weak argu- 
ment, and unjustifiable art to cover the weakness, and to supply the 
want of argument ; which must strike every one who takes the trouble 
to look through these Second Letters; put me quite at ease with respect 
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to the judgment, which the public would be apt to form between 
antagonist and me.’—‘ As for the outcry which he makes about my 
intolerance, and my bigotry to what he calls high church principles, | 
consider it as the vain indignant struggle of a strong animal, which 
feels itself overcome ; the mere growling of the tiger in the toils; and 
I disdain to answer.’ 

“Yet Mr. Belsham persists in his assertion, that Bishop Horsley 
knew that he was defeated. And what is this but saying Bish 
Horsley ‘ did not delieve what he said’? But this is nothing to that 

oss instance of ‘ defamation against the memory of the dead,’ of which 
tr. Belsham is guilty, in saying that rome) orsley would have 
* laughed to scorn the solemn ignoramus who should have thought him 
not defeated.” What can Mr. Belsham be ashamed to say of any one 
after such a charge of hypocrisy, duplicity, and contempt of truth? It 
is indeed no more than he said before, in general, of the clergy. ¢ In. 
terested priests and crafty statesmen will continue to support a religious 
establishment, which answers their private and political purposes, at 
the same time that they hold its doctrines in contempt. ”’* (Second 
Address. ) 


Should the reader wish for additional specimens of the opinion 
entertained by Bishop Horsley concerning his Socinian antago- 
nist, he may consult p. 98, 100, 110, 111, 146, 270, 374, 379, 
$81, 413, 418, 451, 501, &c. &c. &c.; we refer to the third 
edition. 

What, then, are the arguments which Mr. Belsham adduces in 
support of his heavy charge against the gy of Bishop 
Horsley? None. What are the proofs that Dr. Priestley was 
victorious in the contest? We shall proceed to examine them, 

Our readers are already apprized that it was no part of Bishop 
Horsley’s plan to do that which had been done a hundred times 
before—to prove the orthodox character of the Christian Church 
in its early days: if evidence were wanting of this fact, the 
works of Bishop Bull were in the hands of every scholar, ex- 
cept Dr. Priestley: for he avers that he knew nothing about them; 
and if no other proofs could be adduced, the publications of 
that learned and orthodox Prelate are complete and decisive. 
Bishop Horsley wrote with a different intention; into the main 
ge he did not choose to enter ; he simply undertook to prove 

e radical incompetence of the worthy Doctor to perform the 
task in which he had voluntarily engaged. His avowed inten- 
tion was to convict that learned person of the most shameful ig- 
norance and the most disgraceful incapacity in relation to the 
high subjects which he presumed to discuss. When Mr. 
Belsham therefore affirms that “+the most material point at 
issue between the learned champions was not a question of scho- 


* See Dr. Magee on the Atonement, 
+ Gen, Mag. Dec, 1814, p. 126, 
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larship and criticism, but concerning a plain matter of fact,” 
Vik aa ** the great body of Hebrew Christians in the two 
first centuries were believers in the simple humanity of Jesus,”* 
we cannot do less than pause and wonder at the intelligence. 4 
It was strictly a question of scholarship and criticism; and the { 
point to which Mr. Belsham alludes grew out of the main subject 

of the Doctor’s incapacity. | 

This aay sag | Dr. Horsley undertook to prove by nine 
specimens from Dr. Priestley’s work. 

Mr. Belsham’s attack is founded upon the fourth. It was on 
this charge that the Author of the “ Corruptions,” &c. made his { 
most regular defence, and here it is that his disciple is determined a 
to stand by him. ’ 

Dr. Priestley contended upon the alleged authority of Epi- 
phanius and Origen, that the Ebionites, the Socinians of their day, 
were the same with the Nazarenes, and affirmed that the first 
Hebrew Christians were called Nazarenes. 

To prove his point it was necessary to establish the two fol- 
lowing positions: 1. That the faith of the Nazarenes was Unita- 
rian ; that there was no difference between them and the Ebio- 
nites; and 2d. That these Unitarian Nazarenes were the Hebrew ‘ 
Christians. 
Now it is a little unfortunate that Epiphanius does not support | 


the position for which his authority is produced. Dr. Priestley 

; has garbled and mistranslated him: he gives a substitution of 

i his own for the assertion of his author. Epiphanius makes an 

obvious distinction between the Ebionites and the Nazarenes; - 
and it may fairly be concluded from him that the Nazarenes FE 
were orthodox on the subject of the divinity of Christ. We find 
also that Grotius, Vossius, Spencer, and Huetius believed the 
Nazarenes and the Ebionites to be distinct sects, and the proper 
Nazarenes to be orthodox. It is impossible to examine the tes- i 
timony of Epiphanius without a clear conviction that Dr. Priestley ; 
has most unfairly and most unjustly made use of his authority. 


The argument is, therefore, to rest upon the declaration of : 
ow it is worthy of remark, that Origen never mentions the ! 


Nazarenes; and Dr. Priestley has no way to confirm his theo 

but by placing in connexion two passages of that author, whic 

are widely remote from each other. ‘These passages occur in the 2d 
and 5th books of his reply to Celsus ;a work perfectly controversial ; 
and Bishop Horsley has shewn that even these extracts thus ad- 
duced tet very little to the confirmation of Dr. Priestley’s creed. 
The point which Origen is called by Dr. Priestley to prove is 
simply this: that the Hebrew Christians were in his own time’ 


* Gent. Mag. Dec. 1814, p. 126, x 
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(the third century) called Ebionites; and from that circumstance 
he wishes to deduce a similar conclusion with respect to their 
ancestors ;—a halting argument at any rate; and the manner in 
which the learned Doctor labours to support it, is liable to 
great objections. 

The passage brought from Origen to prove that the Hebrew 
Christians were in his time called Ebionites, expressly states 
that they bore this name as observers of the law: it was simply be- 
cause they Judaized, and not, as Dr. Priestley would interpret the 
words, because they Socinianized: it had no reference to their 
belief with respect to the divinity of Christ. Nor does his 
description of the twofold Ebionites in the 2d passage much 
help the matter : the Socinian cause has no great reason to 
boast of Origen. 

But suppose that this writer had, in the heat of controversy, 
said exactly what Dr. Priestley could wish him to say ; suppose 
he had declared that all the Hebrew Christians in his own time 
were observers of the law, and all Ebionites, I shall in this in- 
stance, says Dr. Horsley, tax his veracity. And not without 
reason: when the spirit of controversy was strong upon him, he 
sometimes contended for victory with too little regard for truth. 
For example: If he alleges in one place that the Hebrew Chris- 
tians still maintained the observances of the law, he insults over 
his opponent in another place for not knowing that some of them 
had abandoned the ancient ritual. He mentions three sorts of 
Jews professing Christianity, and intimates that those only who 


* had laid aside the use of the Mosaic law were considered as 


Christians ! | 

What opinion, says Dr. Horsley, is to be entertained of a 
writer’s veracity, who in one page asserts that the Hebrews pro- 
fessing Christianity had not renounced the Jewish law; and in the 
next affirms that part of them had renounced it, not without an 
insinuation that they who had not were heretics, not true Chris- 
tians?” ‘The Bishep adduces other proofs of Origen’s want of 
fairness, when engaged in dispute; and shews to demonstration 
that in such cases no stress is to be laid upon his assertions. 
The man contradicts his own statement in terms the most plain 
and explicit. He was, therefore, very capable of asserting in ars 
gument what he did not believe.* 


* Fora full and most satisfactory examination of this whole question about Origen, 
we refer to Jamieson’s reply to Priestley, chap. 6. He coincides completely with 
Bishop Horsley in his Judgment of Origen. Dr. Jamieson’s work should be in the 
hands of every scholar, who wishes to be duly acquainted with the feats of Dr. 
Priestley : it has never been answered, Among other circumstances which recom- 
mead this publication we may observe, that it carries on the question with Dr. 
teas after Bishop Horsley considered him as unworthy of farther notice or. 
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And this is all that we think it necessary to observe in reply 
to Mr. Belsham’s benevolent lamentations over his immaculate 
witness Origen—this fairest Christian character of all antiquity ! 
Mr. Belsham’s own experience must have long since apprise him 
that it isno unusual circumstance to calumniate the character ‘of 
the dead; and if it be calumny to deny the veracity of a man 
who deals in contradictory statements of facts within his own 
knowledge, Origen has most assuredly met with many calum- 
niators before Cave and Bishop Horsley. We say with Mos- 
sheim, ‘“* Ego Huic Testi etiamsi jurato qui tam manifesto fumos 
vendit me non crediturum.esse confirmo.” 

Out of this question of the Nazarenes grew the discussion 
about the Church at Elia. Bishop Horsley, in examining the 
assertions of Origen, inquires whether he had never met with 
Hebrew Christians of the church of Jerusalem. “ Was the 
Mosaic law observed, he asks; was it tolerated in Origen’s days 
in that church, when under the government of Bishops of the 
uncircumcision ?” 


“ The fact is, that after the demolition of Jerusalem by Adrian, 
the majority of the Hebrew Christians, who must have p for Jews 
with the Roman magistrates, had they continued to adhere to the 


Mosaic law, which to this time they had observed more from habit 


than from any principle of conscience, made no scruple to renounce it; 
that they might be qualified to partake in thevaluable privileges of the 
Elian colony, from which Jews were excluded. Having thus divested 
themselves of the form of Judaism, which to that time they had borne, 
— removed from Pella, and other towns to which they had retired, 
and settled in great numbers at lia. The few, who retained a super- 
stitious veneration for their law, remained in the north of Galilee, 
where they were joined perhaps by new fugitives of the same weak 
character from Palestine. And this was the beginning of the sect of 
the Nazarenes. But from this time, whatever Origen may pretend to 
serve a purpose, the majority of the Hebrew Christians forsook their 
law, and lived in communion with the Gentile bishops of the new- 
modelled church of Jerusalem; for the name was retained, though 
Jerusalem was no more, and the seat of the bishop was at Ailia. All 
this I affirm with the less hesitation, being supported by the authority 
of Mosheim. From whom indeed I first learnt to rate the testimony 
of Origen, in this particular question, at its true value. 


This account of the church at Jerusalem and Ailia, Dr. Priestley 
denies to be just, and after his fashion attempts to disprove it: 
Mr. Belsham considers the Socinian as triumphant. e shall 
endeavour to shew the merits of the case as briefly as we can. 

Dr. Horsley having vindicated himself from the base imputa- 
tion of forging certain statements, which he professed to su 
port by the authority of Mosheim,—a charge resulting solely 
from the ignorance of his opponent,—proceeds to state the 
reason which determined him to abide by Mosheim’s account 
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We shall present this passage to our readers with such additonal 
extracts as bear directly upon the question. 


« He must know, that three circumstances in particular, which he 
is pleased to mention among my additions, are affirmed by Mosheim: 
the conflux of Hebrew Christians to Elia; the motive, which induced 
the majority to give up their ancient customs: namely, the desire of 
sharing in the privileges of the A.lian colony; and the retreat of those, 
who could not bring themselves to give their ancient customs up, to 
remote corners of the country. These were Mosheim’s assertions 
before they were mine: and Dr. Priestley either knows this, or, pre- 
tending to separate Mosheim’s own account from my additions, he 
hath not taken the trouble to examine what is. mine, and what is 
Mosheim’s.”’ 


«“ 3. It may seem, however, that to convict wy adversary of the 
crime of shameful precipitance, in asserting what € hath not taken 
the pains to know; or of the worse crime, of asserting the contr 
of what he knows, absolves not me of the imputation, that I have 
related upon the authority of Mosheim, what Mosheim related upon 
none. I will therefore briefly state the principles, which determine 
me to abide by Mosheim’s account of the transactions in question. I 
take for granted, then, these things. 

-“T. A church of Hebrew Christians, adhering to the observance of 
the Mosaic law, subsisted for a time at Jerusalem, and for some time 
at Pella, from the beginning of Christianity until the final dispersion of 
the Jews by Adrian. 

* II. Upon this event a Christian church arose at Allia. 7 

“Til. The church of Alia, often, but improperly, called the church 
of Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was no more; the church of Elia in its 
external form, that is, in its doctrines and its discipline, was a Greek 
church ; and it was governed by bishops of the uncircumcision. In 
this my adversary and I are agreed. . ‘The point in dispute between us 
is, of what members the church of Alia was composed. He says, of 
converts of Gentile extraction. I say, of Hebrews; of the very same 

rsons, in the greater part, who were members of the ancient He- 

rew church, at the time when the Jews were subdued by Adrian. 
For again, I take for granted, 

“IV. That the observation of the Mosaic law, in the primitive 
church of Jerusalem, was a matter of mere habit and national pre- 
judice, not of concience, A matter of concience it could not be; 

cause the decree of the apostolical college, and the writings of St. 
Paul, must have put every true believer's conscience at ease upon 
the subject. St, Paul, in all his epistles, maintains the total insig- 
nificance of the Mosaic law, either for Jew or Gentile, after Christ 
had made the great atonement; and the notion that St. Paul could 
be mistaken, in a point which is the principal subject of a great part 
of his writings, is an impiety, which I cannot impute to our hol 
brethren, the saints of the primitive church of Jerusalem, Again, 
take for granted, | 

“ V. That with a Christians, such as I believe the Christians of 
the primitive church of Jerusalem to have been; motives of worldly 
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interest, Which would not overcome conscience, would, nevertheless, 
overcome mere habit. 

« VI. That the desire of partaking in the privileges of the Elian 
colony, from which Jews were excluded, would accordingly be a 
motive, that would prevail with the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem, 
and other parts of Palestine, to divest themselves of the form of Ju- 
daism, by laying aside their ancient customs,’’. 

«It may seem, that my six positions go no further, than to account 
for the disuse of the Mosaic law, among the Christians of Palestine, 
upon the supposition that the thing took place ; and that they amount 
not to a proof, that a church of Hebrew Christians, not adhering to 
the rites of Judaism, actually existed at Aulia. ‘To complete the proof 
therefore, I might appeal to Epiphanius’s assertion of the return of 
the Christians of Jerusalem from Pella. But I will rather derive the 

roof from a fact which I think more convincing than the testimony of 
boiphanits : a fact, by which that testimony is itself indeed confirmed. 
I aflirm then, 

“ VII. That a body of orthodox Christians of the Hebrews, were 

actually existing in the world, much later than in the time of Adrian.” 


This seventh position rests upon the mention which is made 
in Jerome’s Commentary on of Hebrews believing 
Christ as distinct from the Nazarenes: the way in which he 
speaks of them shows that they were orthodox believers, without 
the observance of the law. 


“‘ If then the Hebrews believing in Christ observed not the Mosaic 
law in the time of St. Jerome ; since the Mosaic law had been observed 
by the first race of believing Hebrews; it follows, that the practice of 
the Hebrew congregations had undergone a change, at some time 
before the age of St. Jerome. Dr. Priestley says, that great bodies of 
men change not their opinions soon. I say, they never change their 
old customs and inveterate habits, but from some powerful motive. 
Now, in what period of the history of the church shall we find a 
posture of affairs, so likely to induce the Hebrew Christians to for- 
sake the Mosaic law, as that which obtained in Palestine, upon the 
final dispersion of the Jews by Adrian? If the orthodox Christians 
of the Hebrews, actually existing somewhere in the world from the 
reign of Adrian to the days of St. Jerome, were not members of the 
church of Elia, dwelling at Elia, and in the adjacent parts of Pa- 
lestine, Dr. Priestley, if he be so pleased, may seek their settlement. 
It is no small difficulty upon my adversary’s side, that he can neither 
tell * what became of the Christian Jews,’ upon his supposition, that 
with the unbelieving Jews they ‘ were driven out of Jeresalem by 
Adrian;’ nor from what quarter the Greek church of AZlia was fur- 
nished with its members.” 


In the 6th Disquisition Bishop Horsley resumes the subject. 


“In the fourth of his Third Letters, Dr. Priestley professes to con- 
cowsider the evidence from Jerome in favour of the existence of a 
church of orthodox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem after the time of 
Adrian. The learned reader will be pleased to recollect that my 
proof of the existence of such a church rests in part only upon St. 
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Jerome’s evidence. The entire proof rests upon seven positions laid 
down by me in my remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters, P. Il, 
chap. ii.; and St, Jerome's evidence goes barely to the proof of the 
last of those positions, the seventh: namely, ‘ that a body of orthodox 
Christians of the Hebrews was actually existing in the world much 
Jater than in the time of Adrian.’’ St. Jerome’s evidence is brought 
for the proof of this position singly ; and this, proved by St. Jerome's 
evidence, in conjunction with six other principles previously laid 
down, in the proof of which St. Jerome is not at all concerned, makes 
the whole evidence of the maim fact which I affirm, that a church of or- 
thodox Christians of the Hebrews existed at lia from the final dis- 
persion of the Jews by Adrian to a much later period. 

In stating his reasons for the opinion which he had already 

iven about the orthodox Hebrew Church at Jerusalem, Bishop 
orsley assumes certain facts which depend upon the authorit 
of ancient writers. ‘ I take for granted these things.” 1 
assume them as historical truths. In illustrating his reasons it 
will be necessary for us to show upon what grounds these as- 
sumptions are made. 

Before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, about the year 
70, the Jewish Christians, according to Eusebius, departed tools 
Jerusalem and took up their abode at Pella, beyond the Jordan. 
Sixty years after this time Adrian, having subdued the Jewish re- 
bellion which raged under Barchochebas, built a new city upon 
or near the site of Jerusalem, called Alia Capitolina: he gave 
to this city the privil of a Roman colony, and issued an order 
that no Jews should allowed to enter into it. We have the 
testimony of Orosius, incidentally confirmed by many writers of 
antiquity, and denied by none, that the Emperor’s rescript af- 
fected only the Jews, i. e. the observers of the Mosaic law: the 
privileges of the city were allowed to all Christians, 7. e. to all 
Christians who did not observe the Jewish rites. Praecepitque 
ne cui Judeo introeundi Hierosolymam esset licentia,* Christi- 
anis tantum civitate permissi: the test of Christianity, as the 
word is here used, was the profession of the religion of Christ 
without any admixture of legal ordinances. 

Down to this period the Bishops of Jerusalem, for the name 
was still preserved even while the church was at Pella, were all 
of the Jewish communion. The succession of them is given by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, (2d Address) upon the authority of 
Eusebius, who has preserved the entire list of those that pre- 
sided over “ that apostolical see,” from James the brother of 
our Lord, to Hermon the last of the Bishops before the Dio- 
clesian persecution. ‘The first fifteen were Bishops of Jerusalem, 

after the re- 
script of Adrian, a person named Mark, and evidently of Roman 
* The Jems here are not dist 


. ; jnguished from the Gentiles, but from the Christians: 
the distinction points evidently to the religion of each, ‘ 
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extraction, was chosen Bishop of the see: and not one of the 
remaining Bishops belonged to the circumcision. ‘The Hebrew 
forms were abandoned, and the Greek forms adopted. 

Of what members then was the church composed? and what 
were the opinions of this church at Alia, and of the primi- 
tive church at Jerusalem, concerning Jesus Christ? 

A from Sulpicius Severus, which is expanded and 
illustrated by Mosheim and Dr. Horsley, asserts the orthodoxy 
of the primitive Hebrew church about the time of Adrian, and 
the benefit which Christianity experienced from his rescript. 
His words are these: 

« Et quia Christiani (in Palestina viventes) ex Judecis potissimum 

tabantur (namque tum Hierosolyme non nisi ex circumcisione ha- 

ebat ecclesia sacerdotem) militum cohortem custodias in perpetuum 
agitare jussit, que Judzos omnes Hierosolyme aditu arceret. Quod 
Christiane fidei proficiebat; quia tum psne omnes Christum 
um sub legis observatione credebant. Nimirum id Domino ordinante 
dispositum, ut legis servitus a libertate fidei atque ecclesiz tolleretur. 
a tum primum Marcus ex gentibus apud Hierosolymam episcopus 
t.” 
Mosheim reasons thus : 


“ Constat enim (I) ex eo Christianos in Palestina viventes Judaici 
generis, quamdiu spes erat, fore, ut Hierosolyma post primum ex- 
cidium instauraretur, ritus a Mose imperatos cum Curist1 cultu con- 
junxisse. (II) Repudiasse maximam partem horum Christianorum 
legem Mosaicam sub HaprIANO quum spes omnis, fore, ut Hieroso- 
lyma resurgeret, occidisset, atque Marcum, alienigenam, episcopum 
elegisse. Hoc ideo sine dubio fiebat, ne forte episcopus gente He- 
braus, innato patri# leges amore ductus, abrogatas ceremonias paul- 
latim reduceret. (III) Causam sublate hos inter Christianos le 
Mosaice fuisse HADRIANI, Imperatoris, severitatem, qui milite cin- 
gebat spatium, quod urbs Hierosolyma quondam occupaverat, omnes- 
que Judsos ab_ejus aditu cohiberi jubebat. 


The expression of Sulpicius ‘ psene omnes,” as the Bishop of 
St. David’s justly observes, exemplifies the ‘* Observator legis :” 
*¢ they almost all, with the belief of Christ’s divinity, united the 
observances of the law.” Sulpicius distinctly affirms their or- 
thodoxy in the point under ahaa and we do not see what. 
other construction can be put upon his words than that adopted 
by. Mosheim. If the Hebrew Christians were orthodox, as he 
aifirms, on the subject of Christ’s divinity, it is impossible 
that they should have retained the observances of the law for 
conscience sake: that circumstance can be explained only on the 
principle of habit and custom: the conclusion is, that on this 
occasion they abandoned their ancient observances. . Besides 
what does the expression mean, ** Quod quidem Christiane fidei 
ing ere the Gentiles under the servitude of the 

w? does it admit any other construction than this, that those 
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who had been under legal bondage, viz. the orthodox Hebrew 
Christians of the primitive church at Jerusalem, became now 
free from the ritual of Moses? that the church of /Elia con- 
sisted in part of the same members with the church of Jeru- 


salem, with this only distinction that the observances of the law 


were no longer retained? Another testimony of the orthodoxy 
of the primitive Hebrew church we produce from Eusebius, as 
cited by the Bishop of St. David's. 

“ T have learnt from written records, (syypxde) that to the siege of 
Jesusalem in the time of Adrian, fifteen bishops presided over that 
church in continued succession, and that they held and professed the 
genuine knowledge of Christ.” Tav yzuny ev 
Tous poveus gwouevous ovdapwe supov’ yap Cpaxubious 
Aoyos xarexes Tooouroy ef ws mexps THs 
ous mavtas ‘ECpasous Paci ovrac avenadev, THY 
vou What Eusebius meant by the 
genuine or orthodox knowledge of Christ, as 1 mi by the Bishops of 
Jerusalem, we know from his account of Paulus Samosatenus who was 
deposed for denying the divinity of Christ. The expulsion of Paul 
from his bishoprick Eusebius ascribes to the eloquence and acuteness 
of Malchion, who ‘ detected his hidden meanings and deceitful eva- 
sions ;’ and was rewarded by an honourable appointment in the 
church of Antioch for ‘the eminent sincerity of his faith, in Christ,’ 


No quibble about the word Fyyciw: can do away the force of it, 
as used by Eusebius; he surely did not mean that Paul of 
Samosata held the genuine knowledge of Christ ! 

We adduce another evidence, from the Bishop of St. David's: 

The thirty-seventh Bishop of Jerusalem and /Elia, or the 
twenty-second of ‘lia, was Piva, who with other eminent 
Bishops opposed the God-denying apostacy of Paul of Samosata, 
and deprived him of his office for rejecting the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity. In the letter written on that occasion by those 
venerable men, they “ declare the divinity of Christ to be the 
faith delivered down from the apostles and preserved in the 
church to their day; and pronounce him who denies the divinity 
of Christ to be an alien or apostate from the faith of the church, 
Tou xavovos, Nothing can be more explicit 
then their declaration: “ Iva gavepwrepa amep ppovet 
Tyy TioTiv, ny apxns ex oucy mapadodecay, 
xas ‘THPOTMENHN ty exmancia THs 
EK AlAAOXHS ‘YIIO [ATIO} TON MAKAPION 
AQN.” This is a solemn attestation to the orthodoxy both 6f the 
primitive church at Jerusalem and of the church at Alia; an at- 
testation by persons who could not be deceived. 


To a similar purport is the celebrated fragment of Caius, (whe 
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flourished a. D. 210), in refutation of the pretensions of certain 
Unitarian heretics to apostolical antiquity. 


«“ These men asserted that their opinions were prevalent till the 
time of Victor, who excommunicated Theodotus for his heresy. ‘ What 
they assert,’ says Caius, ¢ might perhaps appear credible, if they 
were not contradicted by the holy Scriptures, and by the writings of 
Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, and Clemens, and many others, wholived before 
the time of Victor, inall whose books the divinity of Christ is maintained. 
For who is so ignorant as not to know the writings of Ireneus and 
Melito and the rest, in which they declare Christ to be both God and 
man. Psalms also and hymns written (a? eps) from the earliest days 
of Christianity by believers, all celebrate Christ, the Word of God, 
declaring him to be God.’” 


The creed of the church of /Elia contained in the answers of 
Catechumens, and obviously in use before the Nicene creed, is 
given by the Bishop of St. David’s, in his ‘Treatise, ‘The 
Bible, &c. p. 143. It is perfectly orthodox.* 

Few persons, who examine the evidence which has now been 
adduced, can doubt the truth of the two following positions: that 
the church of Jerusalem and of Atlia was orthodox on the ques- 
tion of Christ’s divinity; and that it comprized many Hebrew 
Christians both before the time of Adrian and after that period, 
as well when it was placed under Bishops of the Gentiles as under 
those of the circumcision. But we have also direct evidence that 
among the Christians resident at Atlia, when Aquila superin- 
tended the works under Adrian, were the Hebrews who had re- 
turned from Pella. Epiphanius, ren of the office of Aquila, 
proceeds in these words: 6 towuy Anvras, rn 
opwy Tas Twv amosorwy tn wise, mar 
iacewy Kou yep TIIOSTPEY AN- 
TES AIO MEAAHS dexamorews lepscaanu, nai didacnovles* 
imo ayleAs wayles of wtlasyva THs WoAews, 
mores wepay Ex Demamorsws Azyelou OF THy 
rowy Awaas, x.T. A. It is quite immaterial to the argument, as Dr. 
Horsley observes, “ whether this return of the Christians from 
Pella took place in the interval between the end of Titus’ war 
and the commencement of Adrian’s, or after the end of Adrian’s. 
It is sufficient for my purpose that these returned Christians 
were residing at Jerusalem, or more properly at Atlia, at the same 


* In the sixth chapter of Dr. Jamieson’s highly valuable work he goes at large into 
the question of the church at Jerusalem and lia, Our limits will not allow us to 
do more than to give his conclusion; and it coincides with Bishop Horsley’s 
Has Mr, Belsham read this publication? He will say that his affair is between 
Bishop Horsley and Dr. Priestley ; is it not also a little with the positions maim- 
tained by each of them ? 
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time that Aquila was residing there as overseer of the emperor’s 
works.” The meaning of yoav yap urospelavres amo [lerdns trys 
morsas, xar seems to be-correctly this: ‘ they were then 
returning from Pella, and teaching there ;” i. ¢. at the very time 
when Aquila superintended the works. 

Orosius further declares that Adrian by his procedure re 
the Jews ‘avenged the Christians whom Barchochebas, the , 
of the Jews, had tortured because they would not join him 
against the Romans.” The Christians who were thus ave 
were Jewish Christians and not Greek: it cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that Jewish Christians remained in lia. 

We affirm then that the church at Jerusalem and Alia was an 
orthodox Hebrew church, and that Bishop Horsley is completely 
borne out in his several positions. The testimony of Epiphanius 
is strongly to the purpose; but the evidence of Jerome, as ad- 
duced in support of his seventh position and in its connexion 
with the six preceding, he thinks still more decisive. Dr. 
Priestley contends that these Hebrews from Pella returned after 
the war of Titus, and not, as the Bishop supposed, in the days of 
Adrian; and Mr. Belsham is most exceedingly witty at the re- 
ported feats of these octogenarian saints. He is answered in his own 
way, and with complete effect, by Mr. Prebendary Horsley. The 
Socinians in 1682 presented an address to Ameth Ben Ameth of 
Morocco; and they have lately published an improved edition, 
as they call it, of the New Testament: if in the two cases these 
be the same individual persons, then might those who took re- 
fuge at Pella be the same individuals who returned to A’lia.—But 
we leave Mr. Belsham to his wit. Our readers will be far more 
gratified by the following judicious observations of Bishop Burgess: 


“ The reason, which Dr. Priestley gives for asserting that the 
return of the Jews from Pella here mentioned was after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, and not by Adrian, is, that, on the former occa- 
sion, they were said to be warned by an angel to leave the city, but 
never before that of Adrian. How could Dr. Priestley assert this? 
The history of the latter siege, now unfortunately lost, was written b 
Aristo Pelleeus, from whom, in all probability, Epiphanius derived his 
narrative. Dr. Priestley could not prove, and had no authority for as- 
Serting, that the Christians were not warned at the latter siege, as well 
as atthe former. It might have been mentioned by Aristo. Such 
surmises therefore are no proof that these returning Jews were the con- 
temporarves of Titus ; and there are other reasons which clearly prove 
they were the Siatenaportries of Adrian. For Epiphanius calls them 
(not the disciples of the apostles, as Mr. Belsham does in his Claims, ° 


p- 52, but) the disciples of the disciples of the apostles. These disciples 


in the second degree from the apostles could not have been contempo- 
raries with the destruction 


of Jerusalem by Titus, A.D. 70. Most of 
the apostles, indeed, and their disciples, were contemporary with 


that event; but the disciples of their disciples were living not only in 
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the time of Adrian, but many years afterwards. Papias and Polycarp 
were disciples of St, John, and long survived the building of Ailia 
by Adrian. Irenaeus was a disciple of Polycarp. | 
St. John, A. D. 70 died about 100 = Titus Domitian, Nerva. 
Polycarp, A. D. 108 166 = Trajan, Adrian, Anteninus P, 
Ireneus, A. D. 167 201 = Antoninus Ph. Commodus, 

“ The disciples, therefore, of the disciples of the apostles were con- 
temporaries with Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines. And con- 
sequently the return of the Jews from Pella, after the desolation of 
Jerusalem mentioned by Epiphanius, could not have been in the time 
of Titus, but of Adrian. Yet this fact recorded by Epiphanius, and 
quoted from him by Mosheim and Bishop Horsley, is stigmatized by 
Dir. Priestley as a forgery, only because he looked for it in Mosheim’s 
Institutiones instead of his Commentarii. And this gross error in 
Chronology, and grosser charge of forgery, are the TRIUMPHS oF Dr. 
a again and again reviewed, applauded, and adopted by Mr. 

elsham.” 


We cannot leave the church of Elia without inquiring a little 
further of its determined opponent; what does he say about the 
evidence which has now been adduced ? 

First, he tells us that Mosheim, in his Ecclesiastical History, 
- expresses himself about the church at Aélia, ‘ with much greater 
caution than in his former work (the Commentaries) being pro- 
bably aware that his authorities would not bear him out in the 
facts or rather the conclusions which he had formerly stated.” 

Mr. Belsham says again: ‘* This migration of the Hebrew Chris- 
tians from Pella to Atlia is stated by Mosheim in his Ante-Con- 
stantine History (the Commentaries); but, upon more mature 
reflection and better information, it had been omitted in the general 
Ecclesiastical History, which alone Dr. Priestley had consulted ;” 
when the Doctor, through pure ineneaess looked into the wrong 
book, and charged Bishop Horsley with forgery. 

In his “ Claims” Mr. Belsham gives us the following note: 


“« The reverend Prebendary, in his great eagerness to fix the im- 
putation of ignorance upon the Calm Inquirer, not unfrequently 
exposes his own. The reviewer of the controversy having insinuated 
that Mosheim, in his General Ecclesiastical History, had, upon mature 
reflection and better information, omitted some circumstances which 
he had introduced into his Ante-Constaptine Memoirs, the reverend 
Prebendary accuses him of having made a wy precipitate assertion ; 
and after having occupied two or three paragraphs of nt Jength in 
settling the date of the two publications, he gravely concludes that ‘ he 
is very far from being certain that the General History was first pub- 
lished after the other :’ and, with his accustomed courtesy, ‘ he thinks 
it not improbable that Mr. B., with the usual heedlessness of his master, 
looked to the date affixed to the first work in the volume, when he 
should have looked at the date of the second, 
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“ To settle this intricate and momentous question, which seems to 
have cost the reverend Prebendary no small expense of time and 
temper, he need but consult Maciaine’s Translation of Mosheim’s 
Eccl. Hist. vol. ii. p. 170, where he will find that Mosheim actually 
refers in a note to his Ante-Constantine History, and retracts an as- 
sertion which he had made init. But —— even this evidence ma 
not satisfy the reverend Prebendary, who may possibly think fit to treat ’ 
Mosheim as he treats his father, and refuse to admit his testimony in 
his own cause.”’ 


To clear away this mass of ignorance and error, let us hear the 
Bishop of St. David's. 


“ I have quoted the passage at length that you may see that Mr. Bel- 
sham is never more inaccurate, than when he is most confident. Mr. 
Belsham - his Claims of Dr, Priestley) infers from the reference 
just quoted, that Mosheim’s Ante-Constantine History was a less ac- 
curate work than the General History. This inference is necessary to 
Mr. Belsham, because (in his Review of the Controversy) he considers 
that the fact in question (the return of the Christians from Pella to 
Jerusalem) ‘ was omitted in the General History in consequence of 
mature reflection and setter information.” But the reverse of this in- 
ference isthe truth. The Ante-Constantine History (or Commentarii 
de rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum Magnum) was published in 
1753, 16 years after the first publication of the General History (or 
Institutiones Historia Ecclesiastice antiquioris) in 1737. The latter 
work was, as the title imports, a merely elementary work in its first 
publication, though greatly improved in the edition of 1755. The 
CoMMENTARII, on the contrary, is one of Mosheim’s most elaborate 
productions. In the description of his works, subjoined to the Insti- 
tutiones, ed. 1755, there is this remark on the Commentarii : “ Tractan- 
tur in his capita singularia cwratissimé.’ The dates and characters 
of the two works are of importance in ascertaining Mosheim’s opinion 
of the credibility of the fact recorded in the Commentarii; and Mr. 
Belsham’s ignorance of their relative character may show you how in- 
competent he is to every portion of this inquiry.” 


Further, the note, &c. which Mr. Belsham attributes to Mosheim, 
was not written by Mosheim but by Dr. Maclaine, his translator. 


Secondly, Mr. Belsham represents the Bishop as TAKING EVERY 
THING FOR GRANTED in his six proofs about the church of Aélia: 
** By the learned writer’s own frank apd liberal concession, 
all the rest (besides Jerome’s testimony) is TAKEN FOR 
GRANTED.” 

** The Bishop acknowledges that this testimony of Jerome 
only proves the existence of orthodox Hebrew Christians in his 


own time—coolly referring for the proof of the existence of the 


church of Alia to his six gratuitous propositions, the incompetence 
of which he had before expressly admitted. i eg 
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«© These six positions the attentive reader will remember were a 
six GRATUITOUS ASSUMPTIONS.” 4 

The attentive reader will probably not forget the author of @ 
these statements. Mr. Belsham wishes it to be understood that Dr. \ 
Horsley’s demonstration rests on nothing butunauthorized assum 
tions. If we were reasoning about the principles and conduct of ~ 4 
Socinians, and should adopt certain historical facts, such as their 7 
attempting to recommend themselves to the Mahometans of a. 
Morocco, their ridiculous endeavour to cajole the Methodists, &c. . 


we should probably write thus : 
“* | take for granted the following things : 
ist. That the English Socinians in 1682 addressed themselves 
to Ameth Ben Ameth, ambassador of Fez and Morocco; assuring 
him that their creed bore a very close resemblance to his own. 
I take for granted, 
2d. That on the death of John Wesley, Dr. Priestley, their 
leader, adopted a similar step in reference to the Methodists. 
I take for granted, 
3d. That neither Mahometans nor Methodists were disposed to 
pay any regard to them. 
I take for granted, 


4th. ‘that they published what they called an improved ver- 
sion of the New ‘Testament, which was much reprobated by the 
orthodox and found few to defend it. 
I take for granted, 


5th. That Mr. Belsham was then living and was shrewdly 
suspected of being concerned in the publication, &c. &e. Xe.” 

Are we not authorized to take these things for granted? Will 
any man say, that the reasoning, which is founded upon these 
data, rests entirely on assumption? Mr. Belsham says, what is 
perfectly equivalent. 


“‘ Of this orthodox Hebrew church, now first heard of, Dr. Priestley 
questions the existence, and calls upon the Bishop for his proof; who 
finding, to his great disappointment, that the authorities appealed to by 
Mosheim were nothing to ‘the purpose, proceeds to construct a formal 
demonstration of his own. This demonstration begins with six pro- 

Jessedly gratuitous propositions, which, however, to do the learned Pre- 
late justice, he frankly acknowledges, of themselves prove er 
And it concludes with a seventh, upon which the principal stress is laid, 
but which, as the Bishop, in his last Disquisition very fairly owns, 
proves barely and singly the existence of a body of orthodox Hebrew 
Christians, existing somewhere in the world in the time of Jerome, 250 
years after the reign of Adrian. And this cypher being added to the 
six preceding cyphers, constitutes, what the Bishop is pleased to call 
the entire proofs of the existence of the orthodox Hebrew church at 
fElia in the time of Adrian. This statement, Mr. Urban, may appear 
somewhat ludicrous, but I pLEDGE myself it is correct.” 
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We perfectly concur in the observations upon this p 
contained in the Second Address by the Bishop of St. Davids 


** If by correct Mr. Belsham means ¢rue, he has here given a pl 
that he never can redeem. For out of five assertions contained in this 
statement, four are positively fa/se, and one incorrect. His first as. 
sertion is, that ‘ Bishop Horsley found, to his great disappointment, 
that the authorities appealed to by Mosheim were nothing to his pur. 

e, and therefore proceeded to construct a formal demonstration of 

is own” The Bishop, on the contrary, was fully satisfied with 

Mosheim and his authorities, as is evident from the observation, with 

which he introduces, his seven positions: ‘ I will, therefore, briefly 

state the principles, which determine me to abide by Mosheim’s ac- 
count of the transaction in question.’ 

“2. Mr. Belsham’s second assertion is, that siz of the Bishop’s ‘ 
sitions were professedly gratutous.’ An his torical fact cannot be 
called a gratuitous position. The three first positions are taken for 
granted, as historical facts; that there was a church of Hebrew 
Christians at Jerusalem and Pella from the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity to the time of Adrian ;—and afterwards at /Elia ;—and that the 
ehurch of /Elia consisted of Hebrews, who renounced the observances 
of the Mosaic rites. For the two first facts Eusebius’s list of thirty- 
nine Bishops before quoted is a sufficient voucher, For the third the 
Bishop quotes Epiphanius and Orosius. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
positions are appendages to the third, and are probable reasons ac- 
counting for the renunciation of the Mosaic rites. 

“« 3. Mr. Belsham’s next assertion is, that Bishop Horsley frankly 
acknowledges that his six positions, of themselves, prove a nl So 
far from acknowledging that they proved nothing, he says in the words 
before quoted, that they determined him to abide by Mosheim’s account 
of the transaction. They prove the existence and orthodoxy of a 
church of Hebrew Christians, retaining the Mosaic ordinances, to the 
time of Adrian, and renouncing them in consequence of his decree, 
and of the privileges annexed to his new colony at Alia. To ¢ com- 
ee therefore the proof’ by evidence of the existence of an orthodox 

ebrew church to a later period, the Bishop added his seventh position. 

““4. This seventh position is that upon which Mr. Belsham says 
* the principal stress is laid.’ The Bishop expressly says (p. 490) that 
the principal stress is not laid upon it. He particularly reminds the 
reader that his proof of the existence of an orthodox Jewish church 
at Jerusalem rest only in part upon it. ‘The learned reader will be 
pleased to recollect that my proof of the existence of such a church 
rests in part only on Jerome’s evidence. The entire proof rests on 
Seven positions,’ | 

_“* Of the seventh position Mr. Belsham says, that ‘ the Bishop in 
his last Disquisition very fairly owns it proves barely and singly the ex- 
wstence of a body of orthodox Hebrew Christians existing somewhere 
in the world in the time of Jerome, 250 years after the reign of 
Adrian.’ This is very unfairly and incorrectly stated. The force of 
the seventh position is in its connexion with the six preceding. Its 
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object is, with them, to prove that this orthodox church existed, not 
somewhere in the world, but at Elia.’ 

The passages, which have just been adduced, prove secondly that 
Mr. Belsham misrepresents every sentence written by Bishop 
Horsley, the perversion of which can be of service to himself 
or of injury to the Bishop’s reputation. 

Besides the very striking instances which are now before the 
reader, Mr. Belsham introduces in his Claims, &c. many other frank 
acknowledgments which never were made, and ventures upon many 
assertions, which must excite astonishment in every honest and 

candid mind. He says that Bishop Horsley was a vlagiatiat that 
he borrowed all from Mosheim, and mixed up a little of his own; 
that he meant to pass off the discoveries of Mosheim for his own; 
that on the authority of Mosheim he charges Origen with false- 
hood; that by his frank confession Orosius was only a feather in 
the scale—(Dr. Horsley says a feather as compared with nothing, 
as compared with the authority of Priestley) —that the Bishop con- 
fesses that he copied, &c. &c. &c. Assertions all equally just in 
themselves, and: equally honourable to the ingenious writer. We 
conclude this part of our task with a specimen of the same sort, 
but which deserves to have a place by itself. 

“ Nor did the Bishop himself at the close of the controversy 
claim the victory in this essential article: the disturbed foun- 


dations of the church of Atlia, says his lordship, are again settled: 


I should wish to trust them to their own solidity to withstand any 
future attack.” Weshould be glad to ask Mr. Belsham what the 
Bishop meant when he said that these foundations were settled ? 
was not this to claim the victory? did he mean that they were 
not settled ? and when he leaves them to their own solidity, did he 
not do it on the avowed supposition that they possessed solidity ? 

What now can be ry 1 of the following paragraph, written, 
printed, and published by Mr. Belsham ? 


“ ¢ He (Mr, B.) contrives, however,’ continues the reverend Preben- 
dary, ‘ to weaken the Bishop’s reasoning by making him occasionally say 
what he has not said, and quoting partially what he has said” To the 
latter part of the charge the reviewer* must plead guilty, as it was by no 
means his intention to transcribe the whole of the Bishop’s work. 
To the former he can only oppose an unqualified denial, challenging 
the reverend gentleman to produce his proof, or to submit to the dis- 


grace of having advanced an accusation which he was unable to sub- 
stantiate.”” 


We proceed to another subject, the epistles of Barnabas. __ 
Dr Pricatley having quite satisfied his own mind that those unin- 


spired persons, the apostles and disciples of that fallible and pec- 


cable man Jesus, believed not in his divinity, calls upon Dr , 
* Viz. Mr, Belsham, 
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Horsley to produce a positive proof that the divinity of our Lord 
was the belief of the very first Christians. With this view the 
Bishop cites the epistle of Barnabas. He cites it, not as the work 
of Barnabas, but as a production of the apostolic age ; and pro- 
duces from it an evidence of the belief of those times on this grand 
subject, which neither the refuge of mistranslation, nor the charge 
of ambiguity, can at all impair. 

In this dilemma, what does Dr. gg 5° and to help out the 
cause of his master, what does Mr. Belsham? They deny the 

nuineness of the epistle. ‘They impeach the authority of this 
Datnehes; yes, even though that most perfect character of all 
antiquity, the most veracious and unimpeachable Origen believes 
the cpistle to be the work of the Apostle himself! We are per- 
suaded with Bishop Horsley that it is not the work of Barnabas; 
it is sufficient for the purpose in view that it belonged to the 
apostolic age. 

Mr. Belsham, by assigning it to a later age, escapes from all 
further inconvenience; but what is to become of Dr. Priestley? 
He turns round like a man of spirit, and avers, without the 
shadow of an argument, that the passage which chiefly troubles 
him is an interpolation! and that with respect to the rest, “ an 
Unitarian will find no difficulty in accommodating them to his 
principles 

We invite attention to the judgment of Lardner:—a person 


who, besides other claims to respect from Dr. Priestley and Mr. 


Belsham, was also the fellow pupil of * the learned Jeremiah 
Jones.” 


‘It appears to me most probable that this epistle was written by 


; 


Barnabas, and not to Jews, bat to Gentiles: or perhaps rather to 


Christians in general, of whatever nation or people they were. The 
design of the epistle 1 think likewise to be the same with that, which 
is the main design of St. Paul in the epistle toa the Galatians, and in 
part in other epistles ; to abate in Christians the respect for the peculiar 
rites and institutions of the Jewish laws, and to shew, that they were 
not binding upon Christians: which design may be also observed in the 
first epistle of St. Peter. 

“It seems evident from a passage of the epistle itself, that the temple 
of Jerusalem was destroyed at the time of writing it. ‘ For,’ says bei 


‘through their waging war it has been destroyed by their enemies.’. 


In another place the author writes: ‘ Consider yet. this also; that [or 


since] ye have seen so great signs and prodigies in the people of the. 


Jews, and thus God forsakes them.’ From both which passages I con- 
clude, that the temple was but just destroyed ; and that the signs and 
preceding and 

appened in the time of the persons to whom he writes: forasmuch as 
they had seen them. And since God was now only forsaking them, 
this epistle was written, whilst the Jewish people were under great 
afflictions ; between the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 


ing the destruction of Jerusalem had 
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reduction of the remaining cities of Judea, of which Josephus has 
iven an account, after the taking and burning of thetemple. So that 
whether this epistle be Barnabas's, or not, it was written by some 
zealous Christian of that time. And he thought fit, I suppose, to im- 
rove that opportunity for abating the extreme veneration for the 
Sewiah law, which was so prejudicial to true Christianity. 

« Any one who reads this epistle, with but a small degree of atten- 
tion, will perceive in it many Pauline phrases and reasonings. To give 
the character of the author of it in one word: he resembles St. Paul, 
ashis fellow-labourer, without copying him. 

“‘ T shall quote it as being probably Barnabas’s, and certainly an- 
cient, written soon after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus; most 
likely in the year of our Lord 71, or 72.” 

We have now adverted to the chief topics discussed in Mr. 
Belsham’s Appendix and his Claims of Dr. Priestley; and we 
think, that no doubt can be entertained of the judgment which 
will be formed upon them by every candid and intelligent mind, 

But we should be wanting to the cause of liberality and learn- 
ing and truth, if we did not offer a few additional observations 
upon the spirit and practice of our Socinian apologists. 

Upon this subject we find much important and valuable matter 
in the Third Address by the present Bishop of St. David’s, (Gent. 
Mag. Aug. Sept. Oct. 1815) and in his very: excellent work en- 
titled ** The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the 
Church of England.” We shall avail ouselves largely of his 
Lordship’s assitance. 

‘* Unitarianism,” says the Bishop, ‘is founded on all sorts of 
inaccuracies, misrepresentations, and unfounded assertions.” — 
** These originate partly in ignorance of the learned languages 
and of but chiefly in the adoption of princi- 
ples extraneous to, and independent of revelation. The Bible is 
not the Unitarians’ standard of belief.”” (Gent. Mag. Sept. 1815.) 

The Bible cannot be the standard of belief to him who denies 
the inspiration of the evangelists and apostles; he must of neces- 
sity determine by his own judgment, what parts of the sacred 
volume are to be received, and what parts are to be rejected. And 
upon this principle the leaders of the sect do not scruple to act: 
the improved version fully demonstrates the nature of their coun- 
sels; if any authority be admitted, it is that of some favourite 
beretick, whose opinion, when it suits not their.own prepossessions, 
they reject with as little ceremony as the creed of the orthodox. 

A beautiful instance of this their consummate re: BMY is 
given by Mr. Wardlaw, in a note to his very excellent “ Dis- 


courses on the Principal Points of the Socinian Controversy.” 
We shalt gratify our readers with the perusal of it in the words of 
that writer himself:— | 

“Dr. Magee had pointed out the glaring inconsistency of the Edi- 
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tors of the improved Version, in rejecting, on the alleged authority of 
the Ebionites, the first two chapters of Matthew, while yet they retained 
the three other gospels and Paul’s epistles, although the whole of 
these were rejected by these same Ebionites—Now, how does the 
author of the Reply vindicate himself and friends from this charge of 
obvious and flagrant inconsistency? Let him speak for himself. 
* But, (says the seem Professor,) will you not upon the same autho- 
rity, reject the remaining gospels and Paul’s epistles? I answer, No, 
What! (says the Professor,) are the Ebionite witnesses pronounced on 
one side of the leaf, not credible, and on the other, witnesses of such 
repute as to be relied upon in opposition to all manuscripts and versions 
in the whole world ? I answer, Yes ; because in the one case I see reason 
to concur with them, and in the other to differ from them: and I be. 
lieve that I have good grounds for the discrimination.’—What, then, are 
these grounds? The question whether Matthew wrote these two 
chapters,—whether they formed part of the original record,—is a 
question purely critical. On this ground, however, the respondent was 
well aware, the authority of his friends, the Ebionites, could not weigh 
a feather in the scale,—for it was not so much as noticed by critics 
of the highest eminence. He therefore very slily, (for we can hardly 
conceive it to have been an oversight,) shifts his ground entirely, and 
rests his concurrence with the Ebionites in this instance, on what every 
one will readily believe to be its true foundation—the mysterious, 
and consequently obnoxious nature of the contents of the chapters 
themselves.” : 
_ * Let this writer, by all-means, ¢ exercise a little common sense in 
judging of a report, and discriminate what is worthy of belief, from 
what appears to be incredible in the works of the same author. But let 
him not, wherever he finds any thing which he may be pleased to deem 
incredible, unwarrantably an conclude that forms 
no part of what the author wrote! What then is the recon. 
amount of all the parade about the authority of the Ebionites and of 
Marcion, against these chapters of Matthew and Luke? It is nothing 
at all. By the confession of this writer, it resolves itself into neither 
more nor less than this :— These chapters cannot be genuine ; for in our 
opinion they contain what is not credible !—i. e. in other words, they 
contain what is mysterious, and what does not comport with their 
system.” 
It is doubtless upon the same principle that Dr. Priestley and 
his disciples maintain the agreement of their opinions with those 
of the first ages of the Christian church. That their affirmations 
on this point are — destitute of foundation, has been often 
demonstrated by ample quotations from the fathers themselves; 
many passages have been brought even from the apostolical fathers, 
in terms so plain, that it is impossible to resist their force. The 
Socinian, therefore, must find) some method to dispose of 
them :—** They are in Greck; perhaps they may admit of a 
Unitarian construction?” No! they will not bend; they are 
absolutely unmanageable. “ Why then they must have been in- 
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terpolated ; for the ane never —— the Divinity of Christ! 
and it is inconceivable that the apostolical fathers could bold sen- 
timents different from their immediate predecessors!” . “ When 
corrected an Unitarian,” says Dr. Priestley, “ nothing is 
wanting to the evident purpose of the writer!’? And apaniiien 
principle does the Socinian proceed in his corrections? upon no 
authority whatever ; a upon his own preconceived opinions. 
He corrects the New Testament; he corrects the fathers; and 
then who can wonder if Unitarianism were the faith of the pri- 
mitive times ! 

«‘ The Unitarians, (says Dr. Horsley) if they are not shamefully be» 
lied by the ecclesiastical historians, have ever indeed been ready at this 
business of correction. The Arians took the trouble to correct a treatise 
of Hilary of Poictou, in which the heretical confession of the council 
of Ariminum was the subject: they corrected, and corrected, till the 
work became a novelty to its author. They, or the Macedonians, did the 
same good office for St. Cyprian’s epistles ; and to circulate their amended 
copies more widely, they sold them at Constantinople, atalow price. Simi- 
lar liberties were taken with the works of the two Alexandrians, Clemens, 
and Dionysius. They, who thus corrected, were not deficient in the 
kindred art of forging whole treatises, under the names of the brightest 
luminaries of the church, in which the holy fathers were made to sup- 
port heretical doctrines. The holy Scriptures were not unattempted, as 
appears by the testimony of those who lived at the time when the 
amended copies were extant in the world; who, in proof of the heavy 
accusation, appeal ta the notorious disagreement of different copies, 
which had undergone the revision of different heresiarchs. This is 
indeed the confutation of the Unitarian doctrine, that both the primi- 
tive fathers, and the holy Scriptures, must be corrected in every p 
before they can be brought to give evidence in its favour: It a 
cause the Unitarians themselves have always understood this, that they 
have ever been ready to apply the needful corrections, when they 
thought the thing might be done without danger of detection. But the 
modern Coryphceus of the company is, I believe, the first who ever had 
the indiscretion to avow the practice, and confess that he could not 
otherwise stand his ground, than by an appeal to the testimony of 
CORRECTED FATHERS! He is himself indeed a master of the art 
of correction. His attempt upon a passage in St. John’s first epistle, 
will never he forgotten.” , ' 

To this original malady of the Socinian mind we are inclined 
to attribute many of those acts which it is so difficult to reconcile 
with any notion of fairness and candour. We would gladly en- 


tertain of these gentlemen the best opinion which their conduct 


will permit; but when charity has thrown over them her widest 
mantle, we fear that some sins will be found which it can scareely 
cover. 

We wish to be brief; and shall therefore confine ourselves te 
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1. Their feats in the department of Scripture criticism; and 

2. Their appeal to authorities. 

In the department of Scripture criticism we should expect their 
task to be easy and their labour light. Their general canon is simple 
and of obvious application: if a chapter be offensive, let it be ex- 
punged or branded as of doubtful authority: if an argument be 
vexatious, why it was the reasoning of men uninspired. But it so 
happens that the doctrines of the divinity and atonement of Christ 
are intimately interwoven with the whole system of the New 
Testament: and the Evangelists and Apostles cannot, without 

reat additional labour, be made to speak in terms which are at 
all suited to the Socinian creed. It is inconceivable what a diffi- 
cult task the critic has yet to execute; and how miserably after 
all the task is performed ! 

We take our first specimen from Mr. Wardlaw’s third dis- 
course, p. 68. He cites the 9th chapter of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, v. 5; “ of whom, (though Israelites) as concerning the 
flesh, the Christ came, who is over all God blessed for ever:” and 
then proceeds thus : 


«< This seems abundantly plain:—so plain, and so decisive, that if 
there were not another text in the whole Bible directly affirming this 
great truth, [ know not how I should satisfy myself in rejecting its 
explicit testimony. It has, accordingly, been put upon the rack, to 
make it speak, by dint of torture, a different language. 

** It might, perhaps, be enough to say, respecting this passage, that, 
according to the order of the original words, the received translation 
is the most direct and natural rendering. This, so far as I know, no 
one has ventured todeny. All that has been affirmed is, that it is ca- 
pable of bearing a different sense. And this has accordingly been at- 
tempted in no fewer than five different ways : 

“¢ Of whom, by natural descent, the Christ came. God, whois 
over all, be blessed for ever !?. 

“*¢ Whose are the fathers, and of whom—the Christ came, who is 
above them all (viz. the fathers). God be blessed fer ever !’ 

‘*** Of whom the Christ came, who is over all things. God be blessed 
for ever!’ 

“ * Of whom the Christ came, who is as God, over all, blessed, for 
ever :’—and, by a conjectural emendation, 

“«¢ Of whom the Christ ¢ame, (and) whose, or of whom, is the su- 
preme God, blessed for ever.’ 

** With regard to the last of these various modes of evading this 
troublesome text, the severest terms of reprobation are not too strong. 
Conjectural alteration of the original text is an expedient which, all 
critics are agreed, nothing but indispensable necessity cag, in any case, 
justify. In the present instance, the alteration is not only a most un- 
warrantable liberty with the sacred text, but, even if on this ground it 
were admissible, it is liable to other objections, on priaciples both of 
syntax, and of propriety as to sense.” 7 
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We are sorry that our limits will not allow us to insert his 
very judicious and satisfactory note. 

‘a second specimen will prove their regard for common gram- 
mar and the idiom of the Greek language, when grammar and 
idioms are against them. 

According to the use of the Greek article, the 13th verse of the 
second chapter of Titus is an assertion of our Lord’s divinity. 
The plain translation is this: “ Looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of Jesus Christ, the great God and 
our Saviour.” ‘This text is disposed of in p. 229 of the * Calm 
Inquiry,” where Mr. Belsham protests in form against a scrupu- 
lous regard to the rules of grammar. After stating in his note 
that a publication—a very silly publication—by Gregory Blunt, 
had confuted the argument derived from this text : He says, 


“ Indeed it is an indignity to the human understanding to maintain 
that a doctrine, which, if true, would shine conspicuously in every page 
of the New Testament, should depend for its evidence upon the criti- 
cal use of the Greek article by the plain and unlettered writers of the 
New Testament ; together with what would be equally necessary, the 
immaculate correctness of transcribers. If this is the state to which 
the controversy is reduced, it would be better to give up the point at 
once, A doctrine of such magnitude as the proper deity of Christ 
must have clearer and more substantial evidence, or none at all.” 


** 'The controversy reduced to this!” It is the belief, then, of 
Mr. Belsham, that upon this text alone, as the last forlorn hope, 
rests.the doctrine of divinity of Jesus Christ! We respect the 
civilities of which he speaks in terms so pathetic and suppress our 
indignation, 

Yet, if the Socinians should print in italic letters, as doubtful 
or inadmissible, the whole of the New Testament besides, 
this text alone must infallibly overthrow their system. Of 
_ modern authorities, for the true rendering of the ago Mr. 

Wardlaw cites from Dr. Middleton the Veusionie of Wickliffe, 
Coverdale, Matthews, Cranmer, the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva, 
the Rhenish Bible, Doddridge, Wesley, Scattergood, Purver, 
and Tindal. Ifthe reader will consult Six Letters to Granville 
Sharpe, Esq. he will find (p. 65) the fortunes of this important 
text traced among the Greek writers for a period of nearly a thou- 
sand years: and by proceding to the Latin authorities he will 
discover that the translation which is defended by Mr. Bel- 
sham was “ never once thought of in any part of the Christian 
world, even when Arianism was triumphant over the Catholic 
faith.” We recommend to Mr. Belsham the words of the Arian 
Bishop Maximin: 

“ A nobis unus colitur Deus, innatus, infectus, invisibilis, qui ad 
humana contagia et ad hunfanam carnem non descendit. Est autem 

VOL. VII. NO. XIII. R 
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et Filius, secundum een non pusillus, sed magnus Deus. Sieut 
ait beatus Paulus: Expectantes beatam spem, et adventum gloria 
Magni Dei et Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi.” 


“ How, then,” asks the Bishop of St. David’s, “ does Mr. Belsham 
evade the weight of such testimony? He says, ‘ {t may have been a 
slip of the Apostle’s tongue, in dictating, or a mistake of his amanuen- 
sis; or an error of some early transcriber: or there may be a various read- 
ing ; or the words might be intended in a different sense; or the A 
tle might not study perfect correctness of language ; or there might be 
some other reason which cannot be discovered. I will give up the text 
as altogether inexplicable, sooner than I will believe that the Apostle 
intended in this casual incidental manner to teach a doctrine so new and 
incredible.’”’ 


A good specimen of talent at evasion ! 


Indeed “ the Unitarian unbelief in the doctrines of Christ’s Divinity 
and ATONEMENT is maintained by the most arbitrary deviations from 
the obvious sense of Scripture. A few specimens of Unitarian glosses 
will skew their manner of evading the plain meaning of the Scriptures ; 
and the contrast of their evasions with the common version will de- 
monstrate to the impartial reader where are to be found ‘the simple 


teachings of Scripture.’ 
Common Version. 


John vi. 38. sx rev 
evpavev. I came down from Hea- 
ven, 


John iii. 31. “O ov ex yas, 
TNS YNG ME Ex THS Yung AMAL. 
"O tx Tov evparov 
tov sors. Kees Tovro 

vps. He that is of the earth, 
isearthly,and speaketh ofthe earth ; 
he that cometh from heaven is 
above all. And what he hath seen 
and heard, that he testifieth. 


John vi. 62. ou 


re mporspor, What and if ye shall 


see the Son of Man ascend up’ 


where he was before ? 


& John iii. 13. Kes evdbig 
Sig TOY oO EX Tov 


vies Tov 6 wy TH 


Unitarian Glosses. 


doctrine and mission ori- 
ginated in the immediate interpo- 
sition of God. 


‘“¢ He who is of the earth, ma- 
nifests the origin of his teaching, 
and his words have not their re- 
quisite authority. He who com- 
eth with a divine commission, is 
superior to all, and testifieth what 
he hath seen and heard. 


*‘ What if ye shall see the Son 
of Man displaying a still more in- 
timate acquaintance with the pur- 
poses of God, and revealing truths 
which would be still more remote 
from the apprehension of his hear- 
ers, and offensive to their preju- 
dices. 


‘¢ No one is instructed in the di- 
vine commands, but he who had a 
commission from God to reveal his 
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Common Version. 


«yew, And no man hath ascend- 
ed up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son 
of Man who is in heaven. 


John i. 18. ovdbig éwpans 
pwoveryevng vies, wy TOY 
No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared him. 


“ John xvii. 5. Kas dogero 
mt ov, Maree, Joby 
mpo Tov Tov xormwor swar, Anil 
now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the 
world was. 


“ John xvii. 24, —— iva 
Thy sum, po, OTS 
——that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me, 
for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world. 


“John i. 1. Ev apyy w 6 Aoyesy 
wes Aoyos m mpeg tov xas 
Aeyes, In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 


“ John i. 3. Tavre aurov sysvero, 
All things were made by him, and 
without him was not any thing 
made, which was made. 


John i, 10. Ev my, 
avrov ovx eyyw. He was in the world, 
and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not. ; 
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will to mankind, even the Son of 
Man, who is instructed in the gra- 
cious purposes of God to man, 


** No one knows the purposes of 
God, but his faithful servant and 
messenger, Jesus Christ, who. is 
instructed in his counsels, and has 
revealed his will. 


** And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thyself, with the glo- 
ry which I had in thy immutable 
purpose and decree, the glory 
which was intended for me before 
the world was. 


" That they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast given 
me ; for in thine eternal counsels 
thou didst select me to the high 
honour of being the messenger of 
peace and good-will to mankind. 


“ At the beginning of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, he became or was 
appointed the Logos, the chosen 
revealer of the divine will; and 
the Logos received direct commu- 
nication from God ; and he was to 
us a God, the representative of 
the Most High. 


« All things relating to the new 
dispensation were done through 
him, and without him not a single 
thing was done, which hath been 
done. 


«¢ He was in the world, and the 
world was enlightened by him, and 
yet the world knew him not. 
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Common Version. Unitarian Glosses. 


“ John viii. 58. | I was designated to this office 
bes, #yw sss, Before Abraham was, | before Abraham was born. 
I am. 


John i.15. pou spyows- He who cometh after me, has 

mov ors mpwres | got before me, for he was my 
_poou wer. He that cometh after | principal. 

me is preferred before me; for he 

was before me. ‘ 


 Heb.i.2. As’ cv xcs rovg For whom he constituted the 
By whom he made the | ages.” 

worlds.” 

. fi This extract is from the Bishop of St. David’s work “ The 
} Bible,” &c. 


2. We notice further their appeals to authority. 

An ordinary reader would conclude from their statements 
that Socinianism had been supported by many great and dis- 
tinguished persons, whom the world hitherto had not accounted 
Socinian. We shall make no remarks on this “ falsification 
of authority” but simply adduce a few proofs. 


§ ** Thenote of the improved version on the words of Thomas to Christ, 
is very remarkable, on account of the reference which it contains to 
ih the authority of Beza, in favour of their being an exclamation. On 
iW this reference Mr. Nares observes as follows :—* It is exceedingly true 
EE | that Beza says it is an exclamation, and therefore he corrects the Vul- 
gate, and renders it in the vocative, Domine mi, et Deus mi; but, 
observing that the context expressly says they were spoken aura, to 
oi him, that is to Christ, he says, Heec igitur verba que sequuntur non 
sunt tantum admirantis Thome, ut hunc lacum eludebant Nestoriani, 


vik sed ipsum illum Jesum ut verum Deum ac Dominum suum compel- 
an lantis. Male, igitur, vulgate interpretatur hunc locum recto casu, 
rit Dominus meus et Deus meus : nec alius est locus in his libris expressior, 
de Christo, ut vero Deo, invocando.—This is what I find in Beza, 
“ft concerning this exclamation. It was, he says, non tantum, not merely 
vane an exclamation, but an actual address of Thomas to Jesus, calling him 
both his Lord and his God; an indisputable precedent for the invoking 
of Christ, wt Deus verus, as the true God.’ ‘I shall venture,’ adds 
Mr. Nares, ‘ to lay it down as a rule, for all readers of this new Ver- 


sion, to examine the references.’ Nares’s remarks on the Improved 
Version, page 197.” 


The following passages are taken from “ The Bible, and Nothing 
but the Bible, &c.” 

** John i, 15. Mr. Belsham translates yeyorrr, he has got 
before me, et mpwres wov mw, he was my principal; and refers to 
Schleusner. But that learned Critic understands both terms in a sense 

§ Wardlaw’s Discourses. 
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contrary to the Unitarian gloss, interpreting both of time, and applying 
them to Christ’s pre-existence. ‘ Ewwperdw ad tempus refertur, et 
notat ante. Johni.15, Ewaperde mov yeyors, prior me fuit, ib, 27, 
et 30. ubi explicatur per pro comparativo 
prior, tempore et ordine, John i, 15, wpores ws nam 
prior me fuit.’ 

Heb. i. 2. Av’ ov xas Mr. Belsham says, * the 
word aso in the original is woes ever, used, either in a singular or 
plural form, to express the material world.’ Dr. Carpenter says, ¢ Ave 
in the N. T. never signifies the material world.’ This is said in the 
usual style of Unitarian criticism, without excepting the passage in 

uestion. They translate the word thus: ‘ for whom he constituted 
the ages.” And they have the effrontery to refer to Schleusner, for 
the meaning of asm and die, as if he concurred with their translation. 
(See Calm Enquiry, p-291 and 294.) Schleusner teaches us very 
different principles of grammar, and of Christianity. He says, * Partim 
totum systema rerum creatarum, universum, partim, mundus, orbis terra- 
rum, in N, T. vel of aswvss, vel in singulari ¢ a dicitur. Prioris modi 
loquendi exempla exhibent loca hec: Heb. i. 2. ob nas 
svonr#, CUjuS ministerio et usus est in creatione universi. Heb. xi. 3, 
caves Orov, voluntate divina productum esse 
universum rerum creatarum. 1 Tim. i. 17. Gacias ror regi 
hujus universi. Commode ex hac ipsa significatione explicatur for- 
mula wpo tev aiavov, ante mundum conditum, ab eterno, que legitur, 
1 Cor. ii, 7. coll. 2 Tim. i. 9. Tit. i. 2.” 


* But perhaps Mr. Belsham can bring some ee authority for 
the interpretation of the passage. We certainly find in his note on 
the word exricdn re that learned name, to which he 
has often so strangely appealed, but never more strangely than on 
the present occasion. SCHLEUSNER interprets the passage (not in the 
Unitarian sense, but) of the natural creation, In Mr, Belsham’s note 
indeed we have only these words of Schleusner. ‘ K2:¢e, creo, ex nihilo 
ges item ex materia pre-existente formo.—Metaphorice, Mira- 

ili virtute aliquid efficio corrigo ac emendo. Schleusner,’ In 
this mutilated extract there is nothing to lead the reader to 
suppose that Schleusner applies the passage to the natural meaning 
of x7Gw and not to the metaphorical. The whole passage is as 
follows. Krigw, (1) creo, condo, ex nihilo produco, item ex materia 
pra-existente formo et fabrico. Sic de Deo usurpatur Marc, xiii, 19, 
4G 6 Ose, inde a mundo condito, seu ex quo 
homines fuerunt. Rom. i. 25, rare xrscavre magis quam Deum crea- 
torem, 1 Cor. xi. 9, 1 Tim. iv. 3. Apoc. iv. 11. x. 6.—de Christo 
Coloss. i. 16. Respondet in hee significatione apud Alex. hebraico 
R12, quod uti guamlidbet rei productionem significat, ita speciatim notat, 
solo nutu et imperio rem aliquam novam producere. Deut. iv. $2, 
[since the day that God created (sre) man upon the earth] Ps. 
Ixxxix. 13. 48. [The north and the south, thou hast created (cxzwas) 
them.—Wherefore hast thou made (etwas) all men for nought ?] (2.) 
Metaphorice mirabili virtute efficio, muto, corrigo ac emendo; auctor 
sum, efformo, &c¢.”? 
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The classical reader will find a great number of similar in. 
stances adduced by the Bishop of St. David’s: instances, in which 
by marvellous mutilations, writers of acknowledged learning 
and eminence are made to say things which never entered into 
their minds, and to support doctrines which they held in ab- 


horrence. 

Among the great names, which inaddition to Schleusner thesein- 

id supporters of Socinianism press into their service, are those 

of Bishe Bull, Hooker, Grotius, Locke, Newton, Wallis, Clarke, 
Watts, ee &c. For a complete refutation of their claims we 
refer with confidencetothe Bishop of St. David’s works, * ‘The Bible 
alone” and “ The Third Address to Unitarians.” But we really 
must expostulate with the disciples of Socinus on their stran 
pretensions. We would ask Mr. Belsham, in the spirit of candid 
inquiry, can it be right to adopt this system of deception in 
support of any cause under heaven? [If Socinianism be true, 
let it be established by argument: but can it be reconciled with 
any principle acknowled id siecle honourable men to indulge 
in practices like these? We are told of an Unitarian liturgy upon 
the plan of Dr. Clarke :—of Dr. Clarke, who was no Unitarian! 
Can this be justified? We have an improved version upon the 
plan of Archbishop Newcome; and it is mo¢ upon the plan of 
Archbishop Newcome! Is this exactly as it should be? We are 
assured that Newton was an Unitarian; and yet we have the tes- 
timony of Whiston himself strongly in the face of that assertion : 
nay more, Newton’s own writings completely disprove the charge. 
Is it quite consistent with fairness thus to act ? 

An objection has been brought in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
er 1815), against the inference deduced from the confession of 

histon. 'Whiston’s words are these: 


** On or about the year 1720, I take it to have been, that I was re- 
fused to be admitted a member of the Royal Society by Sir Isaac 
Newton. The case was this: Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Edmund Halley, 
and myself, were once together at Child’s Coffee-house, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard; and Dr. Halley asked me, Why I was not a member of 
that Society? I answered, because they durst not choose an Heretick. 
Upon which Dr. Halley said to Sir Hans Sloane, that, if he would 
propose me, he would second it; which was done accordingly. When 
Sir Isaac Newton, the President, heard this, he was greatly concerned; 
and, by what I then learned, closeted some of the members, in order 


to get rid of me; and told them, that, if I was chosen a member, he 
would not be President.’’ 


The objector complains that a larger extract would give an 
rr new colour to the aflair—we think not: if the conver- 
sation here recorded upon the credit of Whiston himself be cor- 
rect, the reason of his rejection is indisputable; and all that 
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effusion of vanity and spleen, which the disappointed philosopher 


urs forth upon the memory of Sir Isaac, can never do away 
the effect of his former declaration. Possibly some personal dis- 
like of Whiston as a man might have rendered even his heresy 
more offensive: but this dislike, it must be observed, rests upon 
the mere conjectures of the angry individual, and is the result of 
his intolerable conceit. ‘* He was afraid of me,” says Whiston, 
‘the last thirteen years of his life!” If so, Sir, he would have 
been glad to conciliate you el miccmes your election. 

We have now animadverted upon some of the most common 
artifices and offences of the Socinian school. When such is the 
defence of their cause, it seems a matter of very little importance 
in what sort of language the vindication is set forth. But as the 
advocates of the sect are very tender of their own fair fame, and 
exceedingly angry at the slightest imputation which may be cast 
upon their integrity and candour, we cannot do less than ex- 
amine for a few moments in what manner and spirit they carry on 

.the war. 

A few- examples may suffice; and for the sake of brevity we 
shall take them from Mr. Belsham. : 

We have already seen in what light he is pleased to represent 

_ the character of the late Bishop Horsley: a mitre his only object ! 
and falsehood, and deception, and fraud, his only instruments to 
obtain it ! 

The reader, who loves such literary curiosities, may find whole 
pages to a similar effect. Mr. Belsham says of himself “ he is 
not conscious that he has departed from the forms of civilized 
society” (Claims, p. 101). . If this be his real opinion, he cannot 
surely consider it a dereliction of those forms, to be told with respect 
to his allegations against the moral character of Bishop ro de 
that he ‘ may say these things but he cannot believe them :” he 
cannot surely consider himself as uncivilly treated, if in challeng- 
ing, against the common sense of mankind and the opinion of 
every scholar, the victory for his misquoting and misinterpreting 
master, he meets with the same remark. It was impossible to 
imagine that he could on this account experience the slightest 
pain; yet he whimpers like a spoiled child: his sensibilit 
touched to the quick; and he moralizes about it with exemplary 
gravity and decorum. 

Mr. Belsham again, alluding to Mr. Horsley, says 

“ Of this distinction, indeed, the reverend Prebendary is not am- 
bitious. How is it possible that he should? Tied down, in an en- 
lightened and inquisitive era, to a system of theology, the wretched 
relick of a dark and barbarous age, upon the profession and defence of 
which all his hopes are built, rRuTH must necessarily be the object of 
his aversion and abhorrence.” 
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f From a charge against the individual, he contrives to produce 
p one against the whole body of the clergy. In the same way he 
(. had observed in a former work. ‘ Men, who are engaged to de- 


a fend an established system, are from that very circumstance engaged 
a to discourage inquiry and to oppose truth, unless, which is not 
he often the case, truth should happen to be the established doc- 
trine.’—i. e. as the Dean of Cork observes, truth and honest in- 
quiry, they are paid to discountenance and repress. Now it ought 
to excite no surprise, if some member of this calumniated body 
should treat their Socinian accuser as one, who had not exactly 
compli¢d with all the forms of civilized society: and in such a 
case even pity itself would smile at his dolorous lamentations. 

And if the Calm Inquirer should happen to = ory a learned 

relate ‘as having disgraced himself and his order” for defend- 
ing an Act of the Legislature, which till very lately remained 
among the laws of the land: if _ way of closer adherence to 
the forms of civilized society, he should further speak of that 
prelate by the title and appellation of * Bonner,” we are not con- 
vinced that he would have many claims to condolence, if he should 
be found some day writhing moll smarting under the bishop’s casti~ 

ation.—The :truth is, that the Bishop of St. David’s has spoken 
in plain terms. the manly sentiments of.an upright mind: he has 
felt like a Christian, and he has spoken like a Christian bishop: 
he did not conceive that Mr. Belsham was entitled to peculiar 
respect, and he has not shown it. We can assure the reader that 
Mr. Belsham’s compliment to his own Moderation (claims p. 7) 
is really due to the Bishop of St. David’s: nothing will be found 
in his pages like * contemptuous abuse: * he does not think it in- 
cumbent upon him to retort the coarse and abusive language of 
his opponent.” 

Weare glad, however, to find that Mr. Belsham himself has at- 
tempted to do away the force of one or two of his most offensive 
| charges. It is, we hope, an indication of something like repen- 
i tance. The Bishop of St. David’s having cited from the Dean of 
7 Cork, as Mr. Belsham’s opinion of the clerey, ‘truth and honest 
a they are paid to discountenance and repress,’ the injured 
te Polemic exclaims, “ hold, my lord: not quite so fast: your Lord- 

n ship is apt to be a little too precipitate. Mr. Belsham never ut- 
tered nor wrote what you have imputed tohim: Nor ANY THING 
LIKE IT.” ‘Then what does the passage mean? will the author 
himself be so good as to explain it ? 


With respect to another offensive passage, we subjoin an ex- 
tract from the Bishop of St. David’s. 


“I will contrast it with the text, because it is not an unapt specimen 


of that laxity of interpretation, by which Unitarians pervert the lan- 
guage of Scripture from its direct and obvious meaning. 
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Text. 

Tied down in an enlightened 
and inquisitive era to a system of 
theology, the wretched relic of a 
dark and barbarous age, upon the 

rofession and defence of which 
all his hopes are built, Trurn 
must necessarily be the object of 


Gloss. 

The idea I mean to convey in 
that passage, which has given of- 
fence, is, that persons, all whose 
expectations in life depend upon 
their profession of a particular 
system of opinions, cannot, in the 
nature of things, be unbiassed ine 


his aversion and abhorrence. quirers after truth. 


“If English words can be made to bear so great a difference of mean« 
ing, as is expressed by this gloss, what a latitude may not Unitarian ine 
terpreters low themselves, in translating the Greek text of the New 
Testament, when they appeal to their unlettered frinds of “ sound 
understandings and honest minds ?”? But the gloss does not convey the 
meaning of the text. The two assertions are perfectly at variance. 
The text is grossly false ; the gloss is true. I lay the more stress on 
the difference between the text and the gloss, because, like other 
Unitarian glosses, it does not represent the meaning of the text ; and 
I say this the more decidedly, because Mr. Belsham’s habitual language 
concerning the established Church and Clergy forbids me to accept it 
as the meaning ; and because the words, which follow the gloss, peer 
that he does not, in reality, abate one particle of the text. He says 
only, *‘ Jf in the expression of this sentiment, undue asperity of lan- 
guage has been allowed, I wou/d readily retract it. In the mean while,’ 
&ec. that is, before he does retract it. This is nothing like the frank- 
ness of an indictum volo. If Mr. Belsham were to retract it by an 
unequivocal renunciation of his unjust and uncharitable sentiment, it 
would have one fortunate consequence. He must, to be consistent 
with such renunciation, cancel or recast all his former publications, 


which might happily conduct him back to “ the faith, in which he was ° 


educated.” \ 


For ourselves we frankly own that we cannot comprehend by 
what force of prejudice, or what process of reasoning Mr. Belsham 
can be brought to give credit to many of his own most a 
and unqualified assertions :* he does not believe in a local heaven, 
because he knows not where it is:—we know not how it is that he 


* We allude to passages of this sort : ing 

“ Origén says that the Hebrew Christians of his time were Unitarians,”—Origen 
does not say so. 

‘¢ This memorable passage (of Tertullian), even according to Dr. Horsley’s own 
translation of it, remains an indisputable and a most illustrious proof of the pre- 
valence of the Unitarian doctrine, among the great body of unlearned Christians 
at the end of the second century, and of their aversion to every infringement 
upon that primary and most important truth, the unity of Ged,” Claims P. 26, 

Let the reader judge: he will find Dr, Horsley’s translation near the end of 
his 9th letter: itis in truth a charge of ignorance against the Socinian heretical 
party, 

“It is universally agreed that :za Ss» signifies similarly;” surely not; See 


Pearson, Hammond, and Ball, &c. 
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can persuade himself of the truth of his own allegations, and why 
should we suppose that he believes them? We bora likewise in 
the strongest terms against the general stile of his controversial 
compositions. It is never in good taste to indulge a habit of low 
and scurrilous and vulgar sneer: and least of all on subjects of 
theology. But we will’ not return railing for railing ; we would 
rather adopt the language addressed by Michael to a person in 
whose existence the Socinians believe not, and merely say, the 
Lord rebuke thee ! 
- The three addresses by the Bishop of St. David’s are very 
concise; but they do completely the work for which they were 
designed, 
“The Bible and nothing but the Bible,” &c. is a more elaborate 
performance. Its Sendeatalanet is to shew “that the Unitarians 
erie by their rejection and perversion of scripture doctrines 
o not admit the scriptures as the rule of faith, and that nothi 
but the Bible is the religion of the Church of England.” In 
illustrating this argument the bishop proves that the doctrines, 
which we profess, are scripture doctrines, that they are the doc- 
trines of the primitive church and of the reformation, and are 


warranted by the legitimate and obvious construction of the 
scriptures. 


_ “ Another object of these pages,”’ says the Bishop, “isto deprive Uni- 
tarianism of the authority of some great names, which Unitarians are 
accustomed to associate with Socinians, such as Grotius, Newton, and 
Locke ; and at the same time to direct the attention of the public to their 
misrepresentation and abuse of the authorities of Bull and Schleusner; 
and thus to enable the inexperienced reader to judge what Unitarianism 
is, by the means which are employed to uphold it. I have followed up 
this object by a large List of aldbeatel Statesmen, Philosophers, Mo- 
ralists, Lawyers, and Physicians, men of enlightened minds and great 
talents, who were believers, and many of them most able defenders, of 
the commonly received doctrines of Christianity. 

“ Another object which I have had in view, was to vindicate the 
doctrines of the Divinity of Christ and of the Trinity from the charge 
of novelty, as if they had been unknown to the Christian Church before 
the time of Justin Martyr, by shewing that the Jews had been long 
accustomed to the doctrine of the Divinity of the Word and of the 
Messiah, and of a plurality of Divine Persons in the Godhead.” 


Some extracts from this work have been given in the precedin 
pages : we regret that we cannot on account of the length of this 
article enter more into the examination of it: but we have no 
hesitation to pronounce it one of the best and most valuable pub- 
lications, which can at this time be presented to the public. It 
comprizes abundance of important matter: it is replete with use- 
ful learning and sound criticism: and if we wished to put into 
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@ the hands of a young divine any manual on the subject of Soci- 
nianism in these days of misrepresentation and fearless assertion, 
we certainly know of no work which in so short a compass em- 
braces so wide a field of varied information, and guards him so 
completely — the most dangerous errors of the times. 

The grand principle of Socinianism is a very low regard for 
the Holy Scriptures. The extent to which this principle is 
carried depends partly upon the taste of the individual, and 
partly upon the length of time in which it has been approaching 
to maturity. Our modern Socinians are a bold and hardy race; 
and from long familiarity with the principle they are prepared 
for any conclusions to which their own reasonings may lead 
them. Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham are the siecdiiin of a 
creed at which Socinus would have trembled. ‘* He had not 
reached the acme of modern illumination. He had not sufficient 
penetration to discern the various mistakes in the application of 
scripture, and the numerous errors in reasoning committed by 
the evangelists and apostles, which have been detected and drag- 
ged to light by the modern Unitarian. He had not discovered 
that Christ was the human offspring of Joseph and Mary. He 
had not divested our Lord of his regal as well as his sacerdotal 
character, and reduced him to the condition of a mere prophet. 
He had weakly imagined, that by virtue of his regal office Christ 
possessed the power of delivering his people from the punishment 
of their sins.” * He assured his disciples that it was the ancient 
and universal practice of saints and martyrs to worship Christ. 

The progress which has been made by his scholars durin 
the modern * xwra” of light exposes to us the full evil of their 
dangerous principle: it holds no terms with the volume of in- 
spiration, and rejects almost every thing that is Christian, ex- 
cept the name, ‘ A considerable proportion of these,” observes 
the Bishop of London,+ “ who are styled Unitarians in the pre- 
sent day, have no other title to the name than their rejection of — 
the principal doctrines which distinguish the revelation of the 
gospel from natural religion.” —* I do not hesitate to aver my 
conviction, that the profession of Unitarian tenets affords a con- 
venient shelter to many, who would be more properly termed 
Deists, and who by the boldness of their interpolations, omis- 
sions, and perversions, by the indecency of their insinuations 
against the veracity of the inspired writers, by their familiar 
levity on the awful mysteries of religion, and their disrespectful 
reflections on the person and actions of their Saviour, are dis- 
tinguished from real Unitarians, and betray the true secret of 


* Dr, Magee, Note No, XI. + Charge 1815, P, 21. 
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can persuade himself of the truth of his own allegations, and why 
should we suppose that he believes them? We rete likewise in 
the strongest terms against the general stile of his controversial 
compositions. It is never in good taste to indulge a habit of low 
/ and scurrilous and vulgar sneer: and least of all on subjects of 
mt theology. But we will not return railing for railing ; we would 
rather adopt the language addressed by Michael to a person in 


whose existence the Socinians believe not, and merely say, the 
Lord rebuke thee ! 

- The three addresses by the Bishop of St. David’s are very 
concise; but they do completely the work for which they were 
designed, 

“The Bible and nothing but the Bible,” &c. is a more elaborate 
performance. — Its cadeatalands is to shew “that the Unitarians 
Socinians) by their rejection and perversion of scripture doctrines 
o not admit the scriptures as the rule of faith, and that nothin 
but the Bible is the religion of the Church of England.” In 
illustrating this argument the bishop proves that the doctrines, 
af which we profess, are scripture doctrines, that they are the doc- 
i trines of the primitive church and of the reformation, and are 


warranted by the legitimate and obvious construction of the 
scriptures. 


_ “ Another object of these pages,’”’ says the Bishop, “ isto deprive Uni- 
tarianism of the authority of some great names, which Unitarians are 
accustomed to associate with Socinians, such as Grotius, Newton, and 
Locke ; and at the same time to direct the attention of the public to their 
misrepresentation and abuse of the authorities of Bull and Schleusner; 
and thus to enable the inexperienced reader to judge what Unitarianism 
is, by the means which are employed to uphold it. I have followed up 
this object by a large List of celebrated Statesmen, Philosophers, Mo- 
ralists, Lawyers, and Physicians, men of enlightened minds and great 
talents, who were believers, and many of them most able defenders, of 
the commonly received doctrines of Christianity. 

“ Another object which I have had in view, was to vindicate the 
doctrines of the Divinity of Christ and of the Trinity from the charge 
of novelty, as if they had been unknown to the Christian Church before 
the time of Justin Martyr, by shewing that the Jews had been long 
accustomed to the doctrine of the Divinity of the Word and of the 
Messiah, and of a plurality of Divine Persons in the Godhead.” 


Some extracts from this work have been given in the preceding 

: we regret that we cannot on account of the length of this 
article enter more into the examination of it: but we have no 
hesitation to pronounce it one of the best and most valuable pub- 
lications, which can at this time be presented to the public. It 
comprizes abundance of important matter: it is replete with use- 
ful learning and sound criticism: and if we wished to put into 
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9 the hands of a young divine any manual on the subject of Soci- 
nianism in these days of misrepresentation and fearless assertion, 
we certainly know of no work which in so short a compass em- 
braces so wide a field of varied information, and guards him so 
completely against the most dangerous errors of the times. 

The — principle of Socinianism is a very low regard for 
the Holy Scriptures. ‘The extent to which this principle is 
carried depends partly upon the taste of the individual, and 
partly upon the length of time in which it has been approaching 
to maturity. Our modern Socinians are a bold and hardy race; 
and from long familiarity with the principle they are prepared 
for any conclusions to which their own reasonings may lead 
them. Dr. Priestley and Mr, Belsham are the advocates of a 
creed at which Socinus would have trembled. ‘ He had not 
reached the acmé of modern illumination. He had not sufficient 
penetration to discern the various mistakes in the application of 
scripture, and the numerous errors in reasoning committed by 
the evangelists and apostles, which have been detected and drag- 
ged to light by the modern Unitarian. He had not discovered 
that Christ was the human offspring of Joseph and Mary. Le 
had not divested our Lord of his regal as well as his sacerdotal +i 
character, and reduced him to the condition of a mere prophet. ih 
He had weakly imagined, that by virtue of his regal office Christ if 
possessed the power of delivering his people from the punishment iy, 
of their sins.” * He assured his disciples that it was the ancient ay 
and universal practice of saints and martyrs to worship Christ. 5 

The progress which has been made by his scholars during 
the modern “ era” of light exposes to us the full evil of their 
dangerous principle: it holds no terms with the volume of in- 
spiration, and rejects almost every thing that is Christian, ex- 
cept the name. ‘ A considerable proportion of these,” observes 
the Bishop of London,+ ‘ who are styled Unitarians in the pre- 
sent day, have no other title to the name than their rejection of 
the principal doctrines which distinguish the revelation of the 
gospel from natural religion.”—* I do not hesitate to aver my 
conviction, that the profession of Unitarian tenets affords a con- 
venient shelter to many, who would be more properly termed 
Deists, and who by the boldness of their interpolations, omis- 
sions, and perversions, by the indecency of their insinuations 
against the veracity of the inspired writers, by their familiar 
levity on the awful mysteries of religion, and their disrespectful 
reflections on the person and actions of their Saviour, are dis- 
tinguished from real Unitarians, and betray the true secret of 
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the flimsy disguise which they have assumed as a cover from the 9 
odium of avowed infidelity.” 

In these sentiments we perfectly concur: and if Mr. Gibbon 
may be produced as an evidence that Dr. Priestley and his fol.” 
lowers betray the cause of Christianity, his opinion is conclu, 
sive against them. ‘ The pillars of revelation,” he says, “ are 
shaken by these men who preserve the name without the sub- 
stance of religion; who indulge the license without the tem- 
per of philosophy.” * His reference to Dr. Priestley’s History 
of Corruptions leaves no doubt of the persons to whom the rea- 
soning applies. 

At the present moment, when Socinianism has reared its 

| front with more than its customary boldness; when its advocates 
q advertise in the public papers their intention of explaining away 
the most awful and important doctrines which are to be found 
_ in the word of God: when our villages are covered by their 
4 placards, and the mischievous are invited to discuss, and the ig- 
norant to decide, the most serious questions which can be pro- 
to a child of immortality, we rejoice in every effort which 
is made to check their machinations. Many excellent works 
q have been sent into the world, which, if the matter in dispute 
F were to be settled by reason and argument, and the word of God, 
Ft are quite conclusive: to the list given by the Bishop of St. David’s 
i we would add the publications of Abbadie and Jamieson :—but it 
| ig necessary to meet the Socinian again upon the field whenever 
4 he returns to the charge. If his quibbles have been confuted 
il ten times already, let them be confuted again. Wherever he 
| has collected the broken shafts of former combatants, let the 
f shield of truth be again presented to repel them. It is only by 
| perseverance in well-doing that we can frustrate the intentions of 
designing men. 
| Peaeicina who have no leisure for the perusal of larger 
HH works, we earnestly recommend “ A short Defence of the Doc- 
p trine of the Atonement,” first published in 1774, and attributed 
toa distinguished layman + in the North: “ Immanuel, or Scrip- 
, : ture Views of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Mr. Jones; and * Proofs 
1 of the Divinity ofour Lord Jesus Christ,” extracted from the third 
q edition of Dr. Olinthus Gregory’s Letters. The last of these pam- 
phlets has been published by permission of Dr. Gregory, with 
| the express view of counteracting the efforts of certain zealous 
i Socinians in Kent:—all of these publications may be procured 
| for a 7 trifling sum, and will abundantly repay the labour of 
perusal. 


* Decline and Fall. + The venerable W. Hey Esq. of Leeds, 
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In this day of rebuke and ae much will depend upon 
the exertions of those who hold the high and responsible situa- 
tion of ministers of truth; but they stand in no need of admo- 
nition from us: they know their duty, and we doubt not that 
they will conscientiously ee it. They are suspected by 
the enemy of not believing the doctrines which they are called 
to teach: the suspicion, we persuade ourselves, is not less unjust 
than dishonourable ; and the best way to repel it is to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. 


Art. XIL—PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES OF 
MR. PITT AND MR. FOX. 


1. The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox in the 
House of Commons. Six volumes 8vo. London. Longman 
and Co. and Ridgway. 1815. 


2, The Speeches of the Right Hon. William: Pitt in the House of 
Commons. Second Edition, in Three volumes 8vo. Longman 
and Co. 1808. 


Tue practice of reporting the speeches delivered in parliament 
has brought a great accession, during the last fifty years of our 
history, to the fund of political science, and more especially to 
that most interesting portion of it which relates to the principles 
of our own government and constitution. It is in the discussions 
as well as in the business and procedure of parliament, that the 
real constitution of this country is not merely discerned, but 
felt. The views which have there been taken of it, we mean 
those which have been acted upon for the last half reer in 
particular, have displayed its practical efficiency, and decided its 
operative character. And though it may be extremely wise to 
enforce its claims to our veneration, by deducing its fundamental 
maxims from the earliest periods of our history, yet in fact the 
vigorous application of its solid principles, the modification of 
its speculative doctrines, and even its occasional interruptions 
during the period above mentioned, in the midst of extraordi- 
nary trials, faire stamped upon its irregular features an experi- 
mental value more entitled to the esteem of the wise than the 
proportions of the exactest theory, because more expressive of 
the reality of human condition, and_better suited to the moral 
exigencies of a mixed and disorderly scene of selfishness and 
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passion. We repeat, that in the course of these last fifty years 
an accelerated progress appears to have taken place in political 
science, which is nothing but the true understanding of what 
man in civil society may claim, qualified by the knowledge of 
what in his moral and natural capacity he can bear. Every 
department of human knowledge seems destined at one period 
or other of its course to experience a more than ordinary shock 
from the temptation to visionary refinement, and the exorbitant 
extention of its principles and general theory. Chemistry, Me- 
dicine, Algebra, Metaphysics, Astronomy, and ‘Theology, have 
all felt the influence of this disposition to be wise above ex 
rience, and to supersede the appointed means of discovery and 
progression. Of these effects of human vanity politics have had 
their full share. In our own country the disposition has shown 
itself at various periods with more or less activity. And, per- 
haps, our constitution has in nothing so strikingly displayed its 
superiority over other systems, as in the counterpoise it opposes 
to a crude spirit of reformation, and in that happy union of for- 
bearance with improvement which has marked every stage of its 

adual developement. ‘The fury of change has always found in 
the details of parliamentary procedure those wholesome intervals 
which allow time for the re-action of cautious habits and sober 
inquiry. 

The contest which the constitutional policy of Britain has 
had to maintain with mistaking friends and specious enemies has 
always been considerable, but the agitation of abstract rights and 
principles involved in the great question of the American war, 
and the delusive lights which dazzled the civilized world on the 
introduction of the new and emancipating tenets of the revolu- 
tionary schools, have put the conservative strength of our con- 
stitution to the severest test. She has erected herself against the 
danger. ‘The genius which she has fostered has sing itself in 
her defence; and from her heights of moral elevation she has 
seen the ruin of other states, and has learned the invaluable art 
of avoiding her own. 

But the struggle has been very sharp and very long. For 
very many years existence has been the stake for which Great 
Britain has had virtually to contend. For very many years it 
has been evident to all reflecting persons, that under a nominal 
war with France, England has maintained a conflict with the 
spirit of desolation itself, which has found the means of inlistin 
under its bloody banners the most martial people of the globe. 
Not long after the conclusion of the American war, which was 
one of great excitement, and during which the sentiment of 
litical liberty rose to the greatest height of which the wisest 
men have thought it constitutionally capable, the edifying spec- 
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tacle was exhibited to the world, not of liberty fighting its ordi- 

nary battles with despotism, but of true liberty combating with 

false liberty under all its assumed appellations and subtile dis- 
ises. 

No posture of things can be imagined in any country better 
constituted than that which has been above described to draw 
out genius to its full dimensions. ‘The early agitations of risin 
states impel the faculties to extraordinary efforts of virtue aaa 
enterprise, of courage and sacrifice; still, however, in the greatness 
of these periods there is usually a large admixture of austerity 
and extravagance ;—the mind is inflated beyond its natural pro- 
portions. If an age of political maturity succeeds, in which the 
value of what is cag i is well understood, and every acqui- 
sition is endeared by the costliness of its purchase, the slowness 
of its growth, and the beneficence of its operation, then it is 
that the demon of revolutionary violence is met by virtue in 
combination with wisdom and experience, and the mind of the 
patriot is shown in an attitude of moral grandeur beyond the 
attainment of a less cultivated period. : 

During these last fifty years, therefore, our country has been 
adorned ‘by many persons of extraordinary capacity and intel- 
ligence, both in the theory of politics and in the conduct of the 
state. By them the fortune of Britain has been kept at a point 
of great elevation amidst a crowd of depressing circumstances ; 
she has been preserved, under God, by the wisdom of her states- 
men in an atmosphere of political infection surrounding and in- 
vesting her on all sides. Neither the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, nor the arrow that flyeth by day, has intercepted her 
in the path of her prosperity. It is a contemplation that invi- 

rates virtue to advert to the labours of these great men; par- 
ticularly, to call to mind the services of such persons as Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Burke is a duty we owe as much to ourselves as to 
them. In the cherished remains of their magnificent oratory 
we see the genuine maxims on which British glory has been 
constituted, and in the devotedness of their conduct we see the 
genuine portrait of the British patriot. ‘That we have still a 
parliament, and still a constitution, is, under Providence, prin- 
cipally owing’ to the labours of those departed statesmen; and 
to them is to be ascribed that embodied system of counteraction 
which drove back into the wilderness most of those savage theo- 
ries that threatened to obliterate the traces of cultivated humanity. 

Six of the volumes which now lie on our table contain the 
speeches of another great orator, whom the agitations of the 
critical period above alluded to have contributed to render a 
consummate master of his art. For nearly forty years Mr. Fox 
bore a great and leading part in the debates on every public mea- 
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sure of importance; and it will be no disparagement of his fair 
claims to say that, in so far as he lent himself intentionally, in- 
advertently, or blindly, to the revolutionary doctrines of the new 
politics, he greatly added to the glory of those triumphant coun. 
cils by which the country has been saved. 

We will, for the present, confine ourselves to the speeches of this 
latter personage, which present an animated though partial picture 
of the memorable transactions of that important period to which 
we have been calling the attention of our readers. ‘They present 
also a picture, painfully interesting to those who are attentive 
to the history and phenomena of mind, of the grandest powers 
and attainments crushed beneath the weight of party engage- 
ments, and miserably depressed below their natural standard of 
usefulness by the perpetual by-play of secondary objects and 
personal contention. 

During the greater part of Mr. Fox’s political life, events of 
the greatest magnitude were in perpetual succession ;—what- 
ever was vast and awful in the contemplation of the patriot 
statesman was either in agitation or in prospect. <A general 
movement in the moral world was also visibly taking place. 
It was into such a field of action and enterprize that Mr. Fox 
was introduced at a very early age; rich in the gratuitous endow- 
ments of nature, and with a promptitude of talents for public de- 
bate, that at once put him into competition with the oldest politi- 
cians. ‘The rapid facility with which his mind spread itself over 
all the topics of the day was truly surprising. It seemed as if 
every subject was his own by right of intuition, or as if, instead of 
acquiring the knowledge necessary to the statesman, he was onl 
recovering by reminiscence what had before -been his, His con- 
ception of a subject was instantaneous, and what he mastered with 
so much ease, he imparted with so much simplicity, that all diffi- 
culties seemed to vanish at the touch ofhis genius. 

It is not possible to shew any thing in the history of the human 
intellect, that can be compared with Mr. Fox’s speeches, in the 
rreat excellence of reducing to familiarity a complicated question. 

lis language, too, at least was always thoroughly English,— 
homebred, pure, and indigenous. Whatever foreign taint faction 
and disappointed ambition might have introduced into his thoughts, 
his words and phrases were faithful to their origin: his strange 
courtesy to the French democracy left these unsoiled by its hea- 
thenish vocabulary. One is totally at a loss to comprehend by 
what combination of faculties this great orator, without prepara- 
tion or effort, passed with stupendous ease through all the lab ‘c 
rinths of political discussion, rambling and again recovering the 
clue, visiting each recess, digressing and returning at pleasure, 
sometimes pressing onwards in a series of syllogisms, sometimes 
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roving with confident security through the mazes of illustration, 
always certain of his proposed end, always sate amidst commotion 
and storm, most possessed of himself when most excited, and 
moving with the firmest step in moments when intellectual courage 
is most apt to vacillate, and to require the succour of surrounding 
approbation. There is in mechanical operations, or in operations 
partly mechanical and partly intellectual, a certainty of movement 
the result of repeated practice, which never disappoints expecta- 
tion; but the complicated organization, the fine machinery, the 
invisible springs, on which success in oratory depends, make the 
instances rare indeed, of persons so gifted as at all times to 
answer with certainty the demands upon the intellect, and to 
satisfy the sudden exigence of the hour: on Mr. Fox the depen- 
dence was always certain: sick or well, losing or winning, he 
was sure to accomplish the expectations of his party, and to de- 
serve the admiration of his opponents. 

His abundance was inexhaustible, and though the same subject 
was perpetually recurring, as was the case in all the great strug- 
gles between the ministers and himself in the war with America 
and revolutionary France, every stage of it found him recruited 
with fresh supplies of matter, new topics of illustration, and more 
interior views of the subject. He rolled perennially along like 
a clear and rapid stream, at once displaying its deep and 
pearly bottom, and reflecting from its surface all the chaste 
varieties with which simple nature had adorned its margin. 

But was there nothing to regret in Mr. Fox’s oratory? Most 
certainly there was something wanting; and that something not 
a mere external grace: the great constituent, the living principle, 
the soul of eloquence, was wanting. Man has in a peculiar sense 
been called a religious animal. His indigent nature requires the 
consolations of velighiai and leans upon its support. Without it 
life is inexplicable. Nothing is in order or has a “ place or 
destination, beginning or end, but with reference to this connect- 
ing, disposing, vivifying, exalting principle. Mr. Fox’s oratory was 
without it. .- deep tone, and solemn swell, was wanting. The 
scope, the rule, the reward, the glory, the consummation of hu- 
man actions, lay beyond the limit to which his morality was 
bounded. On the subject of religion his < were cold, his head 
was ignorant, and his heart unfeeling. In the temple of his 
worship the statue of Jove might have stood without polluting the 
sanctuary. ‘The Atheistical prostration of France, her savage 
desecration of society, her spoliation of the houses of God, her 
massacres of his servants, her self idolatry, and murderous creeds, 
provoked no indignant elevation in Mr. Fox’s oratory, no vehe- 
ment sorrow for suffering humanity, no pomp, no pathos, no Bri- 
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tish feelings, no manly horror. In this respect Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Windham, had a prodigious advantage over him. 
The eulogy upon the Duke of Bedford pronounced by Mr, 
Fox in the Pe of Commons has been highly extolled. It 
had certainly the merit of perspicuous and graceful language; 
and, without doubt, it spoke the sincere sentiments of friendship ; 
but as to the portrait itself, it had scarcely sufficient warmth of 
colouring to give it the appearance of flesh and blood. It certainly 
was more polished and more detailed than that ot Sir Roger de 
Coverley as he passed the tomb of Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; but for 
our parts, we cannot help thinking that the short exclamation of 
the good knight, that “ Sir Cloudesley was a gallant man,” as he 
waved his hand towards the monument, was better worth having 
than the verbose panegyric of the orator upon the departed peer. 
The speech dilates much upon the excellence of him whose death 
it deplores. ‘The House was told by it that “it was not for per- 
forming the pious office of friendship, by fondly strewing flowers 
upon his tomb, that Mr. Fox had drawn their attention to the 
character of the Duke of Bedford: that the motive which actuated 
him, was one more suitable to the views of the deceased. It was 
that that great character might be more strongly impressed upon 
the minds of all who heard him—that they might see it—that 
they might feel it—that they might discourse of it in their domestic 
circles—that they might speak of it to their children, and hold it 
up to the imitation of posterity.” | 
We have no inclination to speak otherwise than respectfully of 
the late Duke of Bedford. We will venture to say, however, that 
if he was really a great man, the qualities that entitled him to 
that appellation do not decidedly appear in the speech of Mr. 
Fox. Of the Duke’s political attachments, and private friend- 
ships, no man can blame Mr. Fox for speaking as.he did: they 
were naturally a very prominent part of the eulogy; but as 
constituents of greatness, we may be permitted to question their 
title. ‘The value of his high example in promoting the love and 
knowledge of agricultural objects deserved the specific praise of 
extraordinary usefulness; but as they composed nearly the sum 
of those qualities assumed by the panegyrist as the principal, at 
least, if not the sole foundation on which the exalted merits of the 
deceased were to be erected, we cannot see that a case was made 
out to justify the whole extent of the eulogy in which the House 
of Commons was invited to concur. A farming spirit is a very 
useful one in this country; we are sometimes tempted to lament 
the absorption of labour, and the injury to health and morals 
produced by the increase of our manufacturing industry and 
speculation ; we see with some jealousy the encroachments of our 
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commerce upon rural scenery; the landed interest is, we own, our 

litical favourite ; but much as we respect these objects, we can- 
not see the full development of human greatness in the most ex- 
tensive promotion of agricultural economy. Smithfield has seen 
the human character display its magnanimity in forms the 
most gigantically great, sustained by that religion which Mr. 
Fox might not think necessary to complete the idea of a great 
man; but all the testimony that Smithfield, with all its cattle- 
shows, could bear to the zeal of a beneficent individual in the en- 
couragement of British produce and British staple, would in 
our estimation still come short, very short, of the stature of true 
greatness. Cincinnatus was great, not by handling the plough 
and the spade, but by his devotion to the call of his country, 
which in times of popular tumult led him at once from his farm to 
the forum where is awed the rabble to silence, and from the 
forum to the field where he vanquished the enemies of his country. 
Many estimable qualities undoubtedly were attributed b Mr. 
Fox to his deceased friend, but it is not what one political man 
affirms concerning another political man of his own party, that 
is to be attended to; but that only which can be shown to have 
been done and practised of the higher virtues, either in the private 
walks of life, or on the floor of public exertion, can justly claim 
the posthumous tribute of a nation’s sorrow. 

Of the life of this nobleman, of whom it was said by Mr. Fox that 
“he had scarcely ever seen an equal” we might naturally expect 
the concluding scene to be peculiarly touching —that he,who had 
scarcely an equal among his fellow men while moving among 
them, would have disclosed, when on the verge of the last great 
change, a something almost superhuman. That the late Duke of 
Bedford did not die as a Christian ought to die, with thoughts full 
of eternity, trembling for hiinself and forgiving others, we would by 
no means be thought to insinuate, but that Mr. Fox has not given 
these colours to the parting scene is very clear. ‘‘ In moments,” 
says Mr. Fox, “ of extreme bodily pain and approaching dissolu- 
tion, when it might be expected that a man’s every feeling would 
be concentrated in his personal sufferings—his every thought 
occupied by the awful event impending—even in these moments 
he put by all sedfish considerations ; kindness to his friends was 
the sentiment still uppermost in his mind ; and he employed him- 
self, to the last hour of his life, in making the most considerate 
arrangements for the happiness aud comtort of those who were 
to survive him.” ; 

Now really in so small a compass it was scarcely possible to 
put together more harsh things kindly meant, than these observa- 
tions with which Mr. Fox wound up his eulogy on his friend. 
Undoubtedly, it becomes every prudent, feeling, and just man te 
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make provision according to his wealth and means for those who 
are to survive and represent him; but are these considerations to 
be uppermost in his mind at such a season? are the “ thoughts of 
the awful event impending” to be branded as selfish ? was there 
no earlier and fitter opportunity of settling worldly affairs? is re 
ligion to have no property in any portion of life, not even in the 
last sad hour? But why should we be affected with any surprise 
at this laudatory description of the mode of his friend’s departure, 
Alas! what was his own. According to the sentimental Mr, 
Trotter no awful apprehensions of another state, no misgivings 
for his conduct in this, filled up the fleeting irrecoverable hour, 
that short suspense of fluttering life and reason, of which who can 
compute the value? Another life seems scarcely to have occurred 
to the dying statesman—Pbilosophy might have suggested some 
tribute to the unknown God: but even the philosopher’s tri- 
bute was wanting.—There was nothing equivalent even to the 
sacrifice of a cock to /iésculapius. The evening set in night, 
without the appearance of « single ray from the one bright solitary 
source of life and joy. In our review of Mr. Trotter’s life of 
this great statesman * we have ventured, with all humility (for 
who can speak on such a subject but with a mind bent down 
to the dust,) to explain how we think the departure of a Christian 
in heart and soul and sound belief ought to be characterised, and 
we have given Mr. Trotter’s account of Mr. Fox’s dying recrea- 
tions,—novels, Virgil, and the poetry of the witty Dean of St. 
Patrick. Facetious exit! Mr. Trotter’s head must have been full 
gf the poet’s pretty blasphemy : 


‘‘ Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once and now I know it.” 


But we forbear pursuing this subject further. We shall leave 
the matter in the hands of Dr. Parr: it will be for that sapient 
doctor of divinity tosay whether, putting together all the ephemeral 
rhapsodies about Mr. Fox collected by him in his Philopatris 
Varvicencis, that most trumpery farrago, they afford any thing 
like testimony to his dying in the faith of a Christian. We learn 
from this reverend divine that “such men as Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt had weightier duties to perform than making dying speeches 
and confessions.” We have upon record the tt confessions 
of Mr. Pitt, and we learn from a person of great dignity who 
attended him in his last moments, that he died in the humble 
faith and holy hope of a Christian. Dr. Parr must therefore 
have mistaken the fact; for, according to his notion of ‘the duties 
of a death-bed, Mr. Pitt neglected its weightier duties. Mr. 


* Vol, ii, 391, et seq. 
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Trotter has told us how agreeably and gaily Mr. Fox’s last da 
and hours were amused. We ask Dr. Parr if these were the 
weightier duties in his reverend contemplation? Mr. Trotter’s 
account reminds us of a French entertainment at one of their 
theatres, on the fate of our great circumnavigator, called “ La 
Mort de M. le Capitaine Cook et ses Agrémens.” 

But why do we dwell upon these topics in a review of the 
speeches in parliament of Mr. Fox? Because we think that the 
chasm ad the want of devotion leaves in the fine arts, whether 
of poetry, eloquence, or music, but especially of that eloquence 
ends the fortunes of is not te be su 

lied by any substitute. No man can feel the beauties of the 
Bible without the sober enthusiasm of piety: and to be without 
the knowledge and love of the Bible is to be without that source 
of the sublime, which enriched the compositions of Milton and 
Burke. It has been truly said that * there is genius in all reli- 

ious thoughts ;” every thing seen through this medium has the 
impress of the Godhead upon it. All the works of nature receive 
an enlargement when religion enters into the contemplation ; the 
arts and sciences are at once exalted, expanded, and corrected by 
its influence; it is in short that alone which can raise the practice 
and habits of reason, as well as the thoughts of the heart, above 
selfish objects, and sordid contentions. 

In the philosophy of oratory, that general, applicable, and use- 
ful philosophy, which is ok the larger and mellower fruit of 
experience, Mr. Fox was greatly inferior both to Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Windham. The universality of his ideas on all subjects of 
civil and religious liberty, his indifference on many questions con- 
cerning which others showed sometimes a spirit too confined, his 
capacious understanding, his liberal manner, the gigantic strength 
of his reasoning, imposed on his audience the air and elevation of 
philosophy ; but it was the semblance only: If we compare him 
with Mr. Burke, on those critical occasions when new situations, 
new principles, untried theories of he re questions of com- 
petency and abstract rights, radical propositions of reform, and 
even icidavtecttall constitutional points, were in agitation, we 
cannot but see that as the one rose with his any and was great 
in proportion to the difficulty, drawing, from the rich fund of his 
own observation and reading, those analogies and illustrations to 
which no problem in human affairs can be wholly new, so the 
other contented himself with repeating and applying the general 
and popular maxims of liberty in the usual language of patriotic 
declamation, not seeing, or not choosing to see, the signs of the 
times, and the new as of the political world. Nothing could 
better evince the truth of this observation than the triumphant 
tone in which Mr. Fox was perpetual founding his prognostica- 
tions of the event of the contest with revolutionary France on 
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what had been experienced in the war with America. The two 
cases were so diflerent, that it is difficult to find any thing ana- 
logous in their characters, and yet it is equally obvious that the 
one was greatly instrumental in producing the other. The part 
which was taken by France in the American war was as new in po- 
litical appearance, as it was important in moral results. Despotic 
in the form of her own government, her principles of perpetual 
enmity towards this country converted her into the champion of 
colonies resisting the parent state, and maintaining a contest for 
republican independence. Proportioned to the conviction enter- 
tained by France that England was incapable of bearing the loss 
of her colonies, was the zeal of her dastardly interference. Her 
expectation was disappointed. ‘The defalcation of the branches 

ave additional vigour to the stem; the life was too centrically 
te to be so extinguished. But the reaction of these efforts 
was too strong for France herself. Her new habits and connee- 
tions, opening to her the sudden visions of domestic freedom, 
and combining with the defects of her government and the dis- 
tress of her treasury, afforded a too favourable crisis to be ne- 
glected by a race of philosophers whose aim it had long been to 
substitute their vain and arrogant theories of moral perfectibility 
in the place of those spiritual restraints, of which our own hearts 
and conscious weakness solicit the protection. 

The true character of the ate revolution, and the develop- 
ment and spread of French principles, did not appear very soon, 
if ever, to have made their way to the conviction of Mr. Fox. 
Was this prejudice, or ignorance, or wilful blindness? It was 
some time after this system of murder, confiscation, and practical 
atheism, had begun to be in operation, that Mr. Fox declared in 
the House of Commons that “he had been a strenuous advocate 
for the balance of power, while I’rance was that intriguing, rest- 
less nation which We had formerly proved. Now that the situation 
of France was altered, that she had erected a government from 
which neither insult nor injustice was to be acerca by her neigh- 
bours, he was extremely indifferent concerning the balance of 
power, and should continue so until he saw some other nations 
combine the same power with the same principles of government.” 
In the same speech Mr. Fox declared that “ he for one ad- 
mired the new constitution of France, considered altogether, as 
the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty, which had 


been erected on the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country.” * | 


We scarcely know how to speak in measured terms of these 


* The terms of this panegyric are taken from Mr. Burke’s “ Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs.” Burke’s Works, vol. vi. p. 93. This celebrated decla- 


ration has been variously stated ; the publication before us has adopted it from 
Mr. Burke's pamphlet above mentioned, 
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passages; and yet were we to i to censure them, there is so 
much in them every way worthy of condemnation that we should 
hardly know where to begin or where to end. 

Not long afterwards we find the tone of Mr. Fox’s eulogy some- 
what moderated; but it gives place to a sentiment in which there is 


as little of political wisdom as in the former passages. He observes a. 
that “ the constitution of France was essentially bad, and eve vou 
thing was to be risked to destroy it; the constitution of Great Bri- a L 
tain was essentially good, and every thing ought to be risked to ; 


preserve it.” 

The second member of the above notable aphorism, implying 
that every thing in our own constitution was to - put to hazard as 
a means of safety, may be passed over as in some measure ex- 
cusable on account of its effect as an antithesis. It probably was 
not designed to convey any distinct meaning; but the unfeeling 
latitude of the declaration, that in a state wherein so great an 
aggregate of happiness, and splendour, and science, was enjoyed, 
evidently too in a course of gradual improvement, all the horrible 
mischiefs of anarchy should be encountered for the sake of a ra- 
dical reform, stands condemned by every principle of policy as 
well as humanity. ‘ When,” says Mr. Burke, at the oad of 
a long and magnificent enumeration of the opulent cities, the 
roads, the bridges, the canals, the ports, the harbours, the forti- 
fications, the navy, the produce, the manufactures, the public 
foundations, and the arts of that great kingdom, ‘ when I reckon 
the men she has bred for extending her fame in war, her able 
statesmen, the multitude of her profound lawyers and theolo- 
gians, her philosophers, her critics, her historians and antiqua- 
ries, her poets and her orators, sacred and profane ; I behold in 
all this something which awes and commands the imagination, 
which checks the mind on the brink of procipote and indiscri- 
minate censure, and which demands that we should very seriously 
examine what and how great are the latent vices that would au- 
thorize us at once to level so specious a fabric to the ground. 
I do not recognise, in this view of things, the despotism of 
Turkey; nor do I discern the character of a government that 
has been, on the whole, so oppressive, or so corrupt, or so neg 
ligent, as to be utterly unfit for all reformation. I must thin 
that such a government well deserved to have its excellencies, 
heightened, its faults corrected, and its capacities improved into 
a British constitution.” 

In pursuing the course of Mr. Fox’s conduct through the po- 
litical transactions of this revolutionary period, so pr t with 
disaster to the Continent, and danger to this kingdom, every 
step of the progress augments the proofs of his want of political 
philosophy. History,” says Bolingbroke, is philosophy 
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teaching by examples.” It is in this view that the revolutionary 
periods of history are by far the most fruitful of instruction to 
minds which possess the talent of discerning real and sub- 
stantial resemblances, under great diversities in the forms and 
4 conditions of society, and of deducing from experience a know- 
5 ledge of the symptoms which indicate the recurrence of civil ca- 
tastrophes. A spirit of research, and a habit of comparison, 
bring all times together, however distant from each other, and 
: throw into one fund the aggregate experience of ages. In this 
! wisdom, the ‘ brilliant debater” whose career we are considering 
i to have been defective. 
i The French revolution was an excellent test for trying the metal 
of which the minds of our public men were composed. Unless 
we can take it for granted that the horrors produced by the revo- 
lution resulted necessarily from its principles, we know we cannot 
fairly argue that those who viewed its - symptoms with plea- 
surable anticipations were defective in feeling or foresight. But 
we venture, in the teeth of the observation that it is easy to say 
what must have happened with the knowledge of what has hap- 
al a for one’s guide, to remark that it is singular that a man of 
r. Fox’s discernment should not predict the consequences of the 
re rapid developement of mental energy in a state of things very 
i unprepared to give it either counterpoise or direction; nor foresee 
iW the event of the approaching conflict between cupidity backed by 


: 4 power, and property supported only by title; between naked au- 
| thority and discord in armour: that he should not perceive, what 
announced itself from the beginning, that theorics of the most 
l | destroying tendency, and projects of the wildest innovation, had 
i; assumed a systematic shape, borrowed the dress of philosophy, 


and discarded the legitimate basis of moral actions. Yet with all 
| this strange and stubborn obtuseness to what was going on in re- 
| volutionary Franee, Mr. Fox could nevertheless allow and declare 
| Mr. Burke’s speech on the report of the committee on the army 
i estimates to be the wisest, as well as the most brilliant, ever de- 


livered in the house. It did, indeed, deserve that character, but 

it consisted wholly of an exposition of the wickedness and folly of 

; the proceedings of the French regenerators. How then could that 
i speech be wise, and “ the new constitution of France a stupen- 
dous and glorious edifice?” 

It is with considerable pain and disgust that, afier this ac- 
knowledgment, we observe that Mr. Fox’s declarations in favour 
of the revolution in France, which he often illustrated by eompa- 
risons with our own, increased in tone and animation. Could it 
be that Mr. Fox was fully amenable to the profound and splendid 
eloquence of Mr. Burke upon that occssion, and yet totally im- 
penetrable to the scene then passing before his eyes? or was it 
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that long exclusion from a share in the councils of the country 
had made him sometimes almost forget that that country was his 
own; that, yielding to the morbid excitements of disappointed 
ambition, he could see nothing in whatever opposed the existing 
government in principle or procedure, but through a fascination 
that disguised its deformities? However it may be, the lesson 
is instructive. 

Unquestionably, if Mr. Fox had joined in opinion with Mr. 
Burke upon this great question, some part of his brilliancy might 
have been obscured by the peculiar ascendancy of that great ge- 
nius on this most extensive of all subjects. ‘lo have blazed too 
in that part of the luminous hemisphere in which Mr. Pitt must 
still have been the polar star, might not have been a station equal 
to his ambition at that period of his life; but, perhaps, as an ex- 
ample of moral magnanimity and virtuous sacrifice, nothing could 
have been more worthy than such an event to go down to poste- 
rity as a pattern to future statesmen, and to illustrate the limits 
of the patriot’s opposition. Such, however, was not the course 
which Mr. Fox thought fit to take. 

The rupture with Mr. Burke exhibited in very lively colours 
the characters of these two remarkable persons; and it is due to 
Mr. Fox to distinguish his part in it by the praise of superior tem- 
per. But the temper that views with complacency the triumphs 
of injustice is sometimes too hastily called amiable; and it cannot 
be denied that the bleeding injuries of France seemed to touch the 
heart of Mr. Fox with too little emotion; while the feelings of 
Mr. Burke on that subject sometimes inflated his imagination and 
distorted his language. But what shall we say of the language, 
the disposition, or the consistency of Mr. Fox, when we find him, 
in a speech pronounced by him in 1801, on the address to his 
Majesty on the Preliminaries of Peace, looking through the dire- 
ful retrospect of ten years of confiscation and murder that were 
interposed between the old government and the time in which he 
was speaking, and affirming it to have been a despotism than 
which he defied any man to produce in the history of the world a 
more accursed one. Vol. vi.p. 459. Surely the language of this 


sentiment was preposterously inflated; the disposition with which, 


it was uttered, to say the least of it, was extremely harsh; and as to 
its consistency, it will be difficult to reconcile it with the exchange 
of civilities between Mr. Fox and the Autocratrix of the Russias, 
or with his friendly intercourse with the Despot of France, who 
had extirpated every trace of ‘‘ the most stupendous and glorious 
edifice which had been erected on the foundation of human inte- 
ary in any time or country.” 

o the eloquence of Mr. Burke on the great subject of the 
French fevolution, beauty of expression, profundity of thought, 
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and grandeur of imagery, had lent their utmost effect; but the 
dissolution of his political and private friendship with Mr. Fox, 
though adventitious to the subject, threw over it such a majestic 
shade of melancholy grandeur, that, taking altogether the man, 
and the occasion, with all its attendant circumstances, the human 
mind, without inspiration, was, perhaps, never seen at a higher 
point of intellectual exaltation. In this political drama, the part 
of Mr. Fox was also very powerfully sustained. It was always 
decorous, and frequently great and affecting. Upon the whole, 
it was that moment of his life in which, to use a homely expres- 
sion, we have most grudged him to the enemies of what we ios 
the cause of rational and manly freedom. 

But Mr. Burke was ‘ weak, and weary, and wished for rest.” 
That rest he soon afterwards sought, and we trust partially 
found, in the domestic society of those he loved; till, after a short 
interval most beneficially employed in publishing his sentiments 
in an imperishable form to the world, he sunk into his final rest, 
rich in faith, mature in honour, and followed by the tears of the 
wise and virtuous. 

But the ground was not left to Mr. Fox. Mr. Pitt had been 
at the head of government for upwards of ten years, during 
which time he had falsified all the predictions respecting the 
consequences of American independence. [le had raised the funds 
almost to par, and had doubled the commerce of the country. 
He had passed through the great question of the regency with 
courage, wisdom, and disinterestedness; and, about the time of 
Mr. Burke’s death, was in the fullest possession of the confidence 
of the sovereign and the people. No minister ever enjoyed a 
less dependent popularity ; and perhaps those acts of his admi- 
nistration tended most to secure this popularity which sacrificed 
the least to it. The people rather valued him as their friend, 
than loved him as their favourite. It would be difficult to show 
that any other public man ever owed the security and permanence 
of his power to causes more pure and honourable; and among 
these causes the high and commanding character of his eloquence 
is not to be forgotten. 

It was peculiarly that description of eloquence which the times 
demanded in a minister of this country. More of passion might 
have rendered his prudence suspected, less of vehemence might 
. have induced doubts of his sincerity: with a lower tone of mag- 

nificence he would have stood less upon a par with the great 
subjects which engaged him; with more of figurative embellish- 
ment his style might have had the character of contentious effort 
and of a mind but half in earnest; had he been less perspicuous 
or less refined, less grave or less vigorous, less collected or less 
animated, less copious or less sententious; in ‘a wordy had he 
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been any thing but what he was, full of his matter yet great in 
his manner, a master of all the faculties of the orator, and yet 
equally a master of himself, it would have been impossible for 
him to have held the suffrages of his country so long in willing 
subjection, and to have disposed his fellow-subjects so patiently 
to bear the continually increasing sacrifices which a contest pro- 
tracted and arduous beyond example had made indispensable. 

It was not by occasional displays, by single superlative efforts, 
producing extraordinary excitement, and agitating the bosom 
with temporary commotion, that the great objects of Mr. Pitt’s 
eloquence were to be obtained (we speak in reference to his con- 
test with French power abroad, and French principles at home), 
but by an elocution sedate, manly, vigorous, and flowing, always 
true and consistent in its bearing, full of permanent and just 
ideas, practicable in its propositions, clear in its details, solemn 
in its appeals. Its great business was to sustain the mind of the 
country at an altitude, not too high above ordinary humanity, 
(for an overstimulated state is of short and feverish duration,) yet 
raised enough above vulgar prepossessions to qualify it to know 
and to feel its real situation, and to appreciate the gifts of a 
bloated philosophy which had laid waste the civilized world. To 
keep in constant energy a feeling in the public mind of counter- 
action to this deadly poison, the nerve of his eloquence was in 
constant tension. Severely devoted to its object, it had less of 
play and pliancy, less of anecdote or of semellal drawn from his- 
tory and common life, less of variety, less of natural force, less 
of figurative beauty, less of humour, less of complexional warmth, 
of private feeling, and.a certain domestic pathos, a less excursive 
range, fewer sallies, rarer bursts of the sublime, and less argu- 
mentative brilliancy than his great antagonist ; but in the more 
commanding attributes of eloquence, in moral elevation, uniform 
dignity, persuasive efficacy, perspicuity of arrangement, distinct- 
hess of statement, copiosity, elegance, and precision, Mr. Pitt 
was without an equal on the floor of the British parliament. The 
eloquence of many around him displayed all the vivacities of 
light and colour, the corruscations that dazzle, the flame that 
sparkles, that kindles, that devours; but the various excellencies 
which met in the mind of Mr. Pitt, correcting, qualifying, and 
combining with each other, issued in a sober lustre and mild ef- 
fulgence that made it easy to follow his luminous track through 
details the most complicated, and schemes the most extensive 
in their relations and results. 

To these higher and more peculiar qualities Mr. Pitt added, 
in a remarkable degree, that plenitude of information which is the 
food of eloquence. Neither industry, inquiry, dispatch, or any 
of the properties of the man of business, were wanting to his pub+ 
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lic character, so that a superior accuracy as to matters of fact, 
mercantile and military transactions, parliamentary and official 
forms, foreign relations and correspondence, made his footin 
firm, while . reached towards those objects which were of the 
highest attainment, and secured him from the troublesome attacks 
of little men. They were the housings and trappings of the war- 
horse that protected his sides from the irritating attacks of in- 
sects. They were the * involucra atque arn Teta which, in 
the language of Cicero, veiled over the “ divitias ac ornamenta 
ejus ingeni.” ‘To all these requisites were added those of the 
more mechanical kind, on which the same great authority lays 
almost a primary stress: ‘* Vocis et spiritus et totius corporis et 
ipsius linguee motus et exercitationes.” We seem even yet to hear 
the ae of his lofty declamation, his mellow tones, his rotundity 
of cadence, his rich continuity of diction; we seem yet to con- 
template that look which expressed such manly self-reliance, 
such virtuous hardihood, such conscious security: his volume, 
his vigour, his expansion, his decorous ease, his chaste luxuriance, 
all mix in our memory of the past with the grateful recollection 
of the services of this extraordinary man. Of all this power, of 
all this excellence, the state itself, preserved by their operation, is 
the STANDING MONUMENT. 

That the style of Mr. Pitt was the result of labour it is impos- 
sible to doubt; but the nature and method of his preparative studies 
we are left to, conjecture: we only know that they must have 
been commenced very early, as at the time when the talents of 
others are in preparation Mr. Pitt’s were in action. The proba- 
bility is, that that which Crassus in the De Oratore offers as his 
last and best advice to his young hearers, namely, ‘ to compose 
as much as possible,” which, he adds, we are all of us too ready 
to avoid, because it brings toil and trouble with it, was not neg- 
lected by Mr. Pitt; and that it was the early attention paid to this 
part of his education, that gave him that oratorical roundness of 
expression, and that qualified him to select the best words and 
scatter them like glories through his speeches. ‘ These,” sa 
Crassus, in a rapture, after enumerating principally those quali- 
ties which were the characteristics of Mr. Pitt’s oratory, “ are the 
perfections of the complete orator, which strike so forcibly upon 
the hearts of men, and transport them into astonishment and ac- 
clamation; nor can any one attain to them, however he may use 


himself to extempore speaking, but by a constant and laborious 
habit of composing.” 

That universality of knowledge, which, in the same work, 
Cicero, speaking in the character of Crassus, requires as necessary 
to the consummate orator, could not have been built up either in 
the mind of Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox before their entrance upon the 
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e of business and action. In those grand preparatives, those 
transcendental qualities, insisted upon  * the master of Roman 
eloquence, both the statesmen last mentioned were plainly inferior ! 

Mr. Burke. ‘That profoundand comprehensive speaker and wri- oe 
ter had been well schooled in reflection and study before he became 1h 
a public man. He was in all the latitude of the term a man of an 
letters and science, before he offered himself to the gaze of man- % 
kind. In beautiful expansions of truth, both speculative and prac- 
tical, in great and general principles, in affluence of thought and 
splendour of imagination, and, we may add, in correct extensive 
views of human nature, Mr. Burke left all competition behind 
him. We listened to him with a sort of profound delight, a seri- 
ous sober rapture, a charmed conviction, which no other speaker 
or writer has ever yrovneen inus. We seemed to draw from 
perennial springs that refreshed the soul and dilated our very ca- 
pacities for instruction. After all, however, it must be owned, 
that for the dust of the forum, for the political arena, for rough 
use and all weathers, the texture of Mr. Burke’s eloquence might 
be somewhat too exquisite. If, on this account, in his life-time 
his hold was weaker on the House of Commons, on the same ac- 
count his fame and influence have been gathering strength at 
every moment since his departure. It has increased, is increasing, 
and we trust we shall not live to see it diminished. It is part of 
our national security. 

Soon after Mr. Burke was withdrawn, the great expedients re- 
sorted to by government for repressing sedition and treason pro- 
duced the most violent contests between the party in opposition 
and the party in power. We consider this to have been the least 
dignified portion of Mr. Fox’s political life, and that of Mr. Pitt’s 
which gave it its highest value. Whether or not there were ac- 
tually any seditious and traitorous correspondencies existing in the 
country; whether there were or were not endeavours on foot 
among a very large number of mischievous persons to disseminate 
through this country principles of the same disorganizing ten-_ 
dency as those shih had produced and instituted eat in 
France with all its afflicting consequences, we feel it would be 
ridiculous at this time gravely to inquire. They were things of 
palpable notoriety to all but the party of Mr. Fox. They were 
upon us, around us, at our doors, in our walks, at our tables. Mr. 
Pitt’s speech, on the report of the Secret Committee respecting 
seditious societies, contained a concise and clear exposition of the 
discoveries that had resulted from the inquiries of that Committee. 
The facts were laid before the House, from which it demonstrably 
appeared that a plan had been formed upon a most extended basis, 
of communication and action for exciting an universal disaffection 
among the lower orders.to their constitutional governors, and for 
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giving form, and body, and permanence to that disaffection. It 
appeared from the clearest admissions of these societies themselves, 
on the face of their own correspondence with each other and 
similar bodies in that country which had been the scene of this 
fatal activity, that a convention, capable by its numbers and phy- 
sical strength of supplanting all regular authority, and building 
up reform upon the foundation of original rights, upon the nature 
of which this convention was to determine, was the thing intended 
to be brought about. The country was full of testimony to the 
fact; and one would have thought that, to escape the knowledge 
of these truths, it would have been necessary to withdraw from all 
intercourse with man, and take up a lodging in the wilderness, 

All this, however,was considered by Mr. Fox as fictitious ground 
of alarm ; and the allegation of any thing like insurrectionary pro- 
jects in England or Scotland was treated as calumny against the 
country. In Mr. Fox’s opinion, the riotous disposition was 
wholly on the side of Church and King; and Mr. Burke’s book 
on the French revolution was a work of more dangerous tendency 
than the publication in answer to it by Mr. Thomas Paine. 

To Mr. Burke's * Reflections,”-to Mr. Pitt’s speeches and exer- 
tions, and, perhaps, we may add, to the association formed chiefly 
under the auspices of Mr. Reeves, “ for preserving liberty and 
property against republicans and levellers,” our thanks are due 
for the failure of designs and plans, formidable not more from the 
peculiar crisis of which they proposed to take advantage, than from 
the strange infatuation, folly, or malice, of many very consider- 
able persons, who, amidst the heats of party contention, appeared 
to overlook the common danger. 

It seems, however, that Mr. lox and his friends, if we are to 
look for their real sentiments in their speeches, did not see any 
thing very menacing to the safety of the state in the formation of 
societies in this country in correspondence with the revolutionary 
societies in Paris, or in the plans of the reformists for assembling 
a great convention of the nation for the purpose of removing the 
corrupt parts of our constitution. At the moment of impending 
danger these views of the situation and interests of the country, by 
men of light and leading,” appeared to us to be a subject of 
deep concern ; death has since sealed up their lips in silence, and 
the controversy itself can scarcely be said to exist ; but it is edify- 
ing to their posterity to observe and deprecate the triumphs of 
party animosity over plain sense, clear evidence, and British feel- 


The speeches of Mr. Pitt, on these occasions, were admirable 
comments upon the rights of man, as understood by those who 
had adopted them as the foundation of the revolution in France.’ 
He showed them to be as unwarrantable in the sense in which the 
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sulative politicians used them, as the divine rights of kings, 
and clearly more dangerous, as leading to the worst possible con- 
dition of humanity, a condition of anarchy and confusion. By 
these speeches, containing some of the wisest practical remarks on 
the true nature and wt of the British constitution, the politics 
of the vac | are delivered from abstractions, and the principles 
of society an preter eee upon a natural and intelligible 
foundation. So much sense has scarcely ever been brought 
to the illustration of the real grounds of constitutional safety and 
expediency. 

While the Bills “ for the better Security of his Majesty’s Per- 
son and Government against treasonable and seditious Practices,” 
and the Bill * for preventing seditious Meetings,” were in pro- 
gress through the House, the tone and character of Mr. Pitt’s 
speeches were eminently grave and tranquil. They were at the 
same time, in a remarkable degree, plain and perspicuous. In 
both which particulars his good sense and good taste were very 
distinguishable. The greatest simplicity of statement was re- 
quired to make the aig of an inroad upon the constitution 

ouse and the country, and ina mea- 


understood and felt by the 
sure so delicate and ambiguous, it was the part of prudence to im- 
press on the public mind an opinion of the deliberation and dis- He 
cretion which attended the proceeding. ‘The collectedness, the : 
dignity, the intrepid moderation which marked the conduct of Fi 
the minister in this important juncture, presented him to his : 
country in his highest point of elevation; and we are of opinion, ry 
that just when Mr. Fox was provoked to say, that ‘if he were 

asked how these Bills were to be'Yesisted, in the present instance, 
he would say, by peaceable means, by petition, by remonstrance ; * 
but if they had once passed into law, and he should then be asked i 
how they were to be resisted, he would then answer, that it was no 
longer a question of morality and duty but of prudence, and that 
no attack which the unfortunate family of Stuart had made 
upon the liberties of the country was more ee and atro- 
cious than that which was intended by the present Bills,” was the 
moment when the character of Mr. Pitt rose higher, and that of 
his great antagonist sunk ower, than at any period of their re- 
spective lives. 

The answer of Mr. Pitt is a model of dignified sarcasm; and 
those who heard him bear testimony to the nobleness of manner 
with which it was delivered. As the speech is a short and entire 
specimen highly characteristic of the speaker, we will present it 
by way of illustration of what has been said : 


“I do not rise, Sir, to argue the tendency of these bills. I do not 
rise to speak to the question of delay; that has already been fully dis- 
cussed. Nor do I rise to follow the right honourable gentleman through 
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the whole of his speech. But there are some passages in it, which, 
consistently with my duty as a member of parliament, with my feelings 
as a man, with my attachment to my sovereign, and my veneration for 
the constitution, I cannot hear without instantly expressing my horror 
and indignation at them, The right honourable gentleman has made 
a bold, broad, and unqualified declaration, that if his arguments and his 
measures do not prevent the passing of the bills, which a great majority 
of this house conceive to be necessary for the security of the person of 
the sovereign, and the preservation of the rights of the people, he will 
then have recourse to different means of opposition. He has avowed 
his intention of setting up his own arguments in opposition to the au- 
thority of the legislature. He has said, that if he 1s asked his advice, 
he will put the propriety of resistance only on the question of prudence, 
without adverting whether the consequences of this advice may be fol- 
lowed by the penalties of treason, and the danger of convulsion, thus 
openly advising an appeal to the sword, which must either consign its 
authors to the vengeance of violated law, or involve the country in 
anarchy and bloodshed. ‘The right honourable gentleman has taken 
care not to be mistated: happily for the country this declaration of 
his sire yey is too clear to admit of a doubt. With all the horror 
that I feel at such language, IL am glad, however, the right honourable 
gentleman has been so unreserved and i ot The house and the 
country will judge of that gentleman’s conduct from his own language; 
they will see the extent of his veneration for the constitution, and of 
his respect for parliament, when, in violation of his duty, in defiance of 
legal punishment, he can bring himself to utter such sentiments. I am 
glad the right honourable gentleman has wade that avowal, because I 
hope that it will warn all the true friends of the constitution to rally 
round it for its defence. i 

** T will not enter into a discussion of the abstract right of resistance, 
or what degree of oppression on the part of the government, would 
set the people free from their allegiance. 1 will only call to the recol- 
lection of those who hear me, that the principle of these bills, upon 
which the right honourable gentleman has ventured such language, 
has met with the approbation of a large majority of the house, and I 
trust that majority have not forgot what is due to themselves and their 
country. I hope they will shew the right honourable gentleman that 
they have not lost the spirit of their ancestors, which has been so fre- 
quently referred to ; and that if they are driven by treason to the hard 
necessity of defending the constitution by force, that they will act with 
that irresistible energy which such a crime must necessarily excite in a 
loyal assembly. The power of the law of England, I trust, will be suf- 
_ ficient to defeat the machinations of all who risk such dangerous. doc- 
trines, and to punish treason wherever it may be found. Let me tell 
the right honourable gentleman, therefore, that if our sense of public 
duty induces us to have recourse to those measures, we will not suffer 
ourselves to be intimidated by his menaces. If we feel it incumbent 
On us to enact laws suited to the emergency of the times, we shall not 
be wanting to ourselves in the energy which may be required to en- — 
force those laws; and whatever attempts may be made to resist theit 
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eperation, we trust that the power of the laws themselvés will be found 
amply sufficient to defeat such attempts.’’ 


Though we complain of the application by Mr. Fox of his 
. general propositions, yet it is with pleasure admitted by us that 

his speeches are interspersed with = wise, amiable, and noble 
sentiments, and many important fundamental truths in polities 
and morals. His application of his abstract positions is, in our 
humble judgment, frequently erroneous; and when in this com- 
bined form they are properly resisted or rejected, we often find 
him retreating within the shelter of their abstract verity, and 
placing the arguments of his adversary in apparent opposition to 
some proposition of universal acceptance. Making, however, all 
due allowance for the use and abuse of virtuous sentiment and the 
dialect of morality, as instruments of debate, which is the case, 
perhaps, more or less, with all public speakers, the tone of Mr. 
Fox's expressions on these subjects is generally so natural, just, 
and earnest, that no one can deny them to be properly his own. 
On India subjects he for the most part appears in the character 
of an indignant denunciator of corruption and oppression, a cha- 
racter sustained by him with incredible vigour, and in which the 
whole force of his genius, and all the sensibilities of his nature, 
appear to have been drawn forth and expanded. 

On the night of the first of December, 1783, the House of 
Commons was a scene of oratorical contention, in which the hu- 
man understanding seemed to spurn its natural boundary. What 
Greek or Roman eloquence can stand a comparison with the 
brilliance of that great occasion? It was then that Mr. Burke 
made his celebrated oration on the bounds and extent of chartered 
rights, and that Mr. Fox defended his India bill, on which his 
character as a statesman, and his existence as a minister, might be 
considered as depending. Whatever might be the merits of the 

uestion, which is no part of our present discussion, the ingenuity, 
the resource, the variety, the splendour, the velocity of the 
speaker, were such, that the mind sunk exhausted under the effort 
to accompany him in his course.‘ ‘Tanta enim cursus verborum 
fuit, et sic evolavit oratio, ut-ejus vim et incitationem adspexerim ; 
vestigia ingressumque vix videriim.” 

But rapid as was the speed of the orator, what authorities, 
what analogies, what principles, what sources of knowledge, what 
recesses of the mind, were forgotten or unvisited, that could af- 
ford him illustration or argument, and from which the prodigality 
of his genius could draw its supplies? All that men and books 
could furnish to the wants of eloquence seemed to be at his ab- 
solute command; art and nature lay tributary at his feet; his 
mind seemed to struggle with its own fecundity, to stagger under 
its great accumulations, to labour with excess of thought; his 
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crowded intellect pressed for utterance, and seemed ready to pour 
forth its abundance in a breath; yet amidst some precipitance of 
manner, the necessary consequence of such fulness and such im- 
petuosity, his manly language maintained all its natural transpa~ 
rency, and his arguments, though sometimes in disorder, were 
never in confusion. 

In his various speeches in the defence of his India bill, Mr, 
Fox in general maintained a very dignified tone of morality, 
They were strong in those persuasive and conciliating characters 
which are dail from the topics of prudence, virtue, and huma- 
nity,—instruments of creating in the audience a confidence in the 
speaker, so well stated and distinguished by the ancient masters 
of rhetoric. The ggovyjcsc, xas apery, cvvoie of Aristotle abound- 
ed in these beautiful specimens. They united the didactics of 
Isocrates with the grace of Lysias, and the thundering appeals of 
Demosthenes. It is impossible to read these speeches and think 
otherwise of Mr. Fox than that whatever was sacrificed (and 
much was sacrificed) to unworthy connexions, factious conten- 
tion, bad habits, and party motives, was so much taken away 
from the real patriot and the virtuous statesman ; they left the 
torso of the mutilated statue, traced by the hand of Praxiteles, 
but admirable rather tor what it might have been than for what 
it was. 

About the same time a task of no small difficulty was cast upon 
Mr. Fox. He had his coalition with Lord North to defend, not 
merely against his adversaries in parliament, but against himself 
—against his own former philippics. ‘To reconcile or palliate a 
contrariety so bold and sudden, required a full dispiay of his in- 

nuity and resource ; and it must be owned by those who look 
with the least allowance upon that passage in his political life, 
that his various defences of it were very beautiful specimens of 
his art, if art it must be called. In style and character they 
were perfectly natural, and speceialiodl in their morality the 
Christian standard. We will not pretend to determine how 
much in these instances of affecting eloquence was nature, and 
how much was art; but we venture to pronounce them among the 
finest testimonies to the general powers of the man we are describ- 


ing. 

Yn the use of that morality which Socrates brought down from 
heaven and infused into the familiarities of domestic intercourse, 
in the art of addressing the common feelings, and appealing to 
the plain duties of life, in applying the maxims of daily expe- 
rience, warm as it were from the fire-side, and moistened with 
the milk of human kindness, Mr. Fox appears to us to have 
greatly excelled. That which Longinus imputes to the Odyssey; 
and for which he shows no great respect, the descent of the poet 
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into the business and experience of ordinary life was a great 
beauty in Mr. Fox’s oratory; and if there is any one character- 
istic that more distinguishes him than another, it is that of speak 
ing 79i«:,—with a language, feeling, and imagery accessible to 
nl Over these wo and this dialect he contrived to throw the 
finest fascination of his genius; it was here that he moved with a 
masculine ease, and developed the more vigorous graces of his 
understanding. 

Yet it will appear upon examination, that the ethics of Mr. 
Fox’s oratory were often only specious, and sometimes very spu- 
rious, They have often the greater sound from having no soli- 
dity; they seemed but too frequently to be meant for the many ; 
they adopted all that false humanity so characteristic of the times, 
which, assuming to itself the name and dignity of charity, not 
merely pretends to the privilege of covering a multitude of sins, 
but of giving to them appellations soothing to vice and subversive 
of moral truth. ‘To have looked for a perfect, a scripture-built 
morality in the speeches of Mr. Fox, would have been to found 
expectation on no reasonable grounds. His miserable training, 
his early habits and connexions, the absorption of all higher 
principles of action in a paramount devotion to party objects, 
tended very much to obscure the medium through which virtue 
presented itself to his views. He was one of the most avow- 
ed pm Se that had ever any share in the public business 

of the nation; and it is the tendency of party-spirit and feeling 
to confound the real qualities of actions. The virtues of.a politi- 
cal opponent are either imputed to hypocrisy, or, with an injustice 
still more pernicious in its consequences, degraded from their 
rank, and exposed to contempt and derision; the vices of him 
who has a party to support him produce twice their natural evil 
by losing half their just reproach, The objects of Mr. Fox’s ora- 
torical praise, and of his praise he was as lavish as of his censure, 
were those who followed his political fortunes; but not only those; 
a predilection for all such as stood opposed to the government 
had found its way into his mind through the medium of his strong 
parr pees; and in the fierceness of his political wrath, 

esometimes forgot that these persons were opposed to the govern- 
ment by being the enemies of his country. In the same proportion 
his hatred fell promiscuously upon those whose cause the government 
had espoused. ‘Thus the family of the Bourbons were the perpe- 
tual theme of his bitterest execration; and it was something for 
him to allow, that “ he rejoiced as much in the termination of the 
tyranny of Robespierre as in the fall of the tyranny of the house 
of Bourbon.” But from La Fayette to Buonaparte, the enemies 
of England have certainly had no hard measure to complain of on 
the part of Mr. Fox. hen we find that statesman, on the 25th 
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of March, in 1801, in his speech on Mr. Grey’s motion on the 
state of the nation,* talking of Buonaparte’s most conciliatin 

roposalsforpeace, and of ‘his sensibility to that which cnnatituted 
his true glory,” adverting to the glories of Marengo and Hohen- 
linden,” and declaring that the victor in those battles ** never won 
a laurel without showing the olive at the same time,” we cannot 
but lament that meanness of motive and pravity of sentiment, 
which in party-men, even the greatest, perverts and vitiates the 
moral taste. 

The same depravation of the moral taste by the morbid in- 
fluence of party objects and party prejudices, produced a ridiculous 
clamour on the opposition side of the House of Commons about 
the fate of the adie de la Fayette. ‘That general was lying 
in the prison of Olmutz, together with Bureau de Pussy and La- 
tour een and so touched were the sensibilities of Mr. Fox 
and his friends with this usage of the matquis, that it was thought 
proper to move a most extraordinary address to his Majesty to 
intercede for these unfortunate persons. Mr. Windham’s speech 
upon this occasion we strongly recommend to the reader, on 
account of its being among the most characteristic specimens 
of the manly style and weighty sentiments of that great man, and as 
containing a very successful exposure of modern political humanity. 
Mr. Windham said that he rose, not as the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan) had observed, to reveal any thing that secretly 
lurked in the bosoms of ministers, but to tear the veil from the 
face of the honourable gentlemen and his friends, and to show to 
the house and to the world what was the mysterious motive to 
their humanity ; what it really was that put their feelings in mo- 
tion; what it was that suggested to them the extraordinary notion 
of selecting the Marquis de la Fayette, and marking him out as 
an object whose misfortunes entitled him to the general sympathy 
of mankind,” In the course of this speech Mr. Windham fully 
illustrated the real character of La Fayette, unveiled his treachery 
to his sovereign, and exposed the cruel, ferocious, and unmanly 
part acted by that officer on the memorable 5th and 6th of 
October. 

Mr. Fox’s celebrated speech on the bill for the repeal of the 
Marriage Act, which was spoken by him at about the age of five 
and thirty, contains some extraordinary specimens of moral rea- 
soning. Perhaps there exists not in all the compass of recorded 
— so captivating a display of splendid and mischievous 
sophistry. We cannot resist the desire we feel to fortify this ob- 
servation by an instance from the speech itself’: 

“ This, then, being the only legal condition on which the natural 


* Vol. vi. p. 449. 
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right of intercourse could be exercised, he was entitled to say, and 
after this explanation he trusted he should not be contradicted, that 
marriage was a natural right. What, then, could the legislature of 
this, or of any country, conceive in their insolence or in their folly, 
that they had it in their power to reverse the decree of God, to alter 
the system of Providence, and to destroy, by a human law, a natural 
right! For this reason he had always conceived, that this act was 
one to which the legislature were not competent from their authority, 
and much less from their capacity. He did not conceive that parlia- 
ment had it in their power to destroy or to abridge one Single right of 
nature; such was the right of marriage; such was the right of human 
liberty, for which our constitution had so amply provided. But if 
they had presumed, at any moment of pride or avarice, to do that for 
which they were not constituted, the other obstacle had intervened, 
and defeated the intention as well as the end. ‘This was the obstacle 
of their incapacity. It had been visible in other instances: it had 
operated to the advantage of mankind in this. For though the mar- 
riage act had been framed with all the ingenuity and all the caution of 
human skill; though there was no error or defect in any of its pro- 
visions, yet it had failed of producing the desired end. Why? For 
the same reason that all such bills, however subtle, must fail, in which 
the cunning of man dares to set itself up in opposition to infinite 
wisdom, and to the eternal laws of God. 

“ But it was said; * this act does not destroy the right of marriage, 
allowing it to be a natural right, it only suspends the enjoyment of that 
right for a time: after the age of twenty-one the party is at liberty to 
enjoy that right, for then he or she is arrived at the age of judgment 
and of discretion.? The futility of this argument was evident from 
the recital of it. Was there any such limitation in the laws of nature? 
Did she point out any period when the human mind might without 
fear be left to follow its own dictatesin the enjoyment of this great 
right and purpose of our being? After having matured the creature 
for the enjoyment of the right, did she restrain him for a time from 
that enjoyment? No; on the contrary, nature pointed out the ty- 
ranny of the restriction by the general operation of her system. The 
age at which the sexes were marriageable was several years sooner 
than the age of twenty-one, and for several years, therefore, they 
were deprived of the enjoyment of this natural right. They were de- 
prived of the exercise of it in that season of life most favourable to 
all the noble and generous inducements of the mind, when with the 
warm incentives of love and affection the sexes met without thoselow 
and sordid views which interest pointed out, and which age and ava- 
rice confirmed. The season of youth was the season of passion, 
when the heart possessed all its To and ‘sensibility, untainted by 
the mercenary considerations which afterwards our commeree with, 
and knowledge of, the world were likely to inspire. This, then, was 
the season, when connections were likely to be formed between the 
sexes, which, having their origin in mutual passion, were calculated to 
confer permanent felicity. Jt was passion, and not reason, that was the 
best capable of providing for our happiness in wedlock, 
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“ If we were in every great occurrence of our lives, and particularly 
in this, to wait for the slow decisions of reason and discretion, what 
must be the consequence? Solitary singlehood and general depopu- 
lation! For if men, in a cold and sober mood, were to sit down to 
calculate all the probable advantages and disadvantages of wedlock, 
the disgusts and anxieties, and all the tribe of contingencies to which 
the weakness and vices of the heart so often give birth, how few, how 
comparatively few, of the human race would venture on the state; 
for in such a calculation, what were the considerations that would 
have weight ? of age, gentleness of and above 
all, union of hearts? No; these would be secondary considerations, 
and the primary would be fortune, birth, connections, and splendour. 
These were the motives that actuated parents and guardians, in their 
negociations for their children and wards, and these were the causes of 
all the multiplied varieties of connubial misery. It was to him a 
plain, simple, and positive maxim, that no person, not even a parent, 
with all the love and tenderness which he might be supposed to pos- 
sess, and much less a guardian without those ties, could possibly 
judge so well for a son, a daughter, or a ward, as the person them- 
selves. We were always the best judges of what was most agreeable 
to our own dispositions, our own wants, and our own desires in life. 
In that generous season, which was prohibited by law, the young 
parties were more likely to judge well for themselves than their pa- 
rents or their guardians. The one would decide from passion, the 
other would argue from prudence: and in this respect it was, that, as 
his honourable friend had with truth and beauty expressed it, ¢ the 
heart of youth was wiser than the head of age.’ 

** Philosophers might argue as they pleased for the prevalence of 
reason ; it was however a fact, which neither moralists nor philoso- 
phers could deny, that nature had planted passions in the heart of man 
for the wisest purposes, both of religion and of life; and it was finely 
calculated in many cases, to subdue and overthrow reason; to rise 
superior to its slow’ authority, and to urge the mind to enterprizes, in 
which there was at once both danger and delight. Dean Swift had a 
maxim, in the truth of which he agreed as thoroughly as he ever did 
in any sentimeot or axiom whatever. It was, * That there were two 
passions in the human heart superior to the government and control 
of reason, and which were planted there by a particular providence, 
for the preservation of the species; these were, the love of life, and 
the love of the sexes.’ The first was of manifest advantage, for were 
it not for this principle, wrapped round our hearts, and made part of 
our being, could we, in momeuts of agony and despair, resist the in- 
fluence of reason, and her forcible persuasions to annihilation? This 
love of life made us bear up against the torrent of disaster, and all the 
evils with which we were doomed to struggle in this world. The love 
of the sexes had equal operation on our conduct. It rose superior to 
all the chilling dictates of prudence, and made us hazard that, which, 
if we were to consult conveniency, safety, and advantage, perhaps we 
oug!it with caution to avoid. These principles, then, were wisely 
planted in our bosoms for the preservation and the happiness of the 
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— and no human law could possibly destroy or even diminish 
>? 


Among the parts of Mr. Fox’s oratory, in which the moral cha- 
racter of it seemed to have been at the lowest, we cannot help 
mentioning those frequent allusions to the right of the people to 
resist their governors, accompanied with observations not difficult 
to be construed into encouragement to the exercise of the right. 
On the questions respecting Treland, and the discussions on the 
bills for suppressing the seditious movements which were visibl 
in progress in this country at the commencement of the Peeneh 
revolution, Mr. I’ox’s discretion seems to have totally forsaken 
him: the emanations of Irench insurrectionary freedom were em- 
bodied in that eloquence which, atter shaking the walls of the se- 
nate, spread itself over the country in the daily journals. 

While we are upon this theme we may, we trust, be allowed to 
express our disapprobation of the irreverent frequency with which 


the name of the Creator was introduced to serve the purpose of 


exclamation or emphasis in the speeches of Mr. Fox. In notic- 
ing this last objection we shall not be considered as too criticai 
and captious when we are able to quote from the Life of Mr. 
Windham, published with his speeches, the following passage : 
“ Nothing so highly offended him as any careless or irreverent 
use of the name of the Creator. I remember that on -reading a 
letter addressed to him, in which the words, * my God !” had 
been made use of on a light occasion, he hastily snatched a pen, 
and, before he could finish the letter, blotted out the misplaced 
exclamation.” 

Upon the whole, in those serious and solid properties of elo- 


quence, in which it displays a natural connexion with the nobler 


parts of our nature, and announces itself as the proper vehicle of 
the purest ethics ;* in that province which Socrates, reasoni 
from some partial instances of abuse, denied to the orator, an 
claimed exclusively for the philosopher, but to which Cicero 
maintained the lofty pretensions of his art, Mr. Pitt was far su- 
rior to his great rival. His eloquence was throughout pure 
om every stain of meanness or passion. He sustained his flight 
at a uniform altitude above the atmosphere in which vulgar am- 
bition inhales the breezes of popular favour. He made no sacri- 
fices to temporary effect ; and ff at any time he availed himself of 
a prevailing sentiment or transitory impulse, it was to found upon 
it a measure of permanent security. He loved his country, not as 


* An si frequentissime de justitia, fortitudine, temperantia, ceterisque simili- 
bus sit disserendum, et adeo, ut vix ulla causa possit reperire in quam non aliqua 
quiestio ex his incidat, eaqie omnia inventione atque elocutione sint explicanda 
dubitabitur, ubicunque vis ingenii et copia dicendi postulatur, ibi partes oratoris 
esse pracipuas ?—Quint. Inst, Orat, Proem, lib. i. 
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a man loves his mistress, but as a father loves his child. Among 
the moderns no man has so nearly resembled the Athenian 
of whom a wise historian has ‘said that ‘ he acted with so 
much wisddm, moderation, disinterestedness, and zeal for the 
public good, he discovered in all things so great a superiority of 
talents, and gave so exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, 
and integrity, that he acquired the confidence of all the Athe- 
nians, and fixed in his own favour during the forty years that he 
had governed the Athenians their natural fickleness and incon- 
stancy.” 

While the author of Philopatris Varvicencis is employed in ran- 
sacking newspapers and magazines for the character of Mr. Fox, 
we shall find Mr. Pitt’s in the parallel which his life has afforded 
to the great Pericles, except in his military: exploits, and except 
in that which was the consummation of the great model which 
the Athenian statesman has left us —attention to private economy. 
But what has all this virtue to do with the Siemnen of Mr. 
Pitt! It has much to do with it. It was this which gave it its 
real value. It circulated through every part of it, carrying death- 
less vigour into its veins, and filling out its magnificent propor- 
tions, 

The eloquence that flows with little effort is liable to the sus- 
picion of being produced with little thinking ; the secret castiga- 
tions of sound judgment rarely consist with a rapid fluency of 
diction ; the sincerity of him is often suspected whose thoughts 
are at leisure to be graceful, and thus sometimes to the very in- 
terruption of its rules rhetoric is indebted for its plenitude of ef- 
fect; but Mr. Pitt’s was an excepted case; that pure high-minded 
disinterestedness which raised his character above the level of the 
times, was so wrought into his manner as to make a constituent 
part of his eloquence; and that lofty declamation which in others 
was the effect of art and study, was in him the sustained result 
of the equal union of talents and virtue. It was from the gene- 
rous seed of the original plant, and not the labour of ingrafiment, 
that arose that luxuriant foliage and fruit of Hesperian flavour, 
which threw its shelter over all that was valuable in the country, 
while it gratified and improved its relish for whatever was most 
estimable in principle and conduct. We will here present our 
readers with a specimen of what we think characterizes Mr, 
Pitt’s general manner. 

1 Mr. Pitt concluded his answer to Mr. Fox’s speech, condemn- 
ing as unconstitutional the conduct of ministers in having 
oo money to the Emperor of Germany and the Prince of 

pis without the consent of parliament, in the following 
words: 


‘I may now, Sir, I think, be permitted to ask on what principle of 
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‘ystice @ criminal charge can be brought against me for merely havin 
followed the uniform tenor of precedent, and the established line of 

ractice? By what interpretation of a candid and liberal mind can I 
be judged guilty of an attempt, wantonly to violate the constitution ? 
I appeal to the right honourable gentleman himself, who is not the last 
to contend for the delicacy which ought to be used in imputing crimi- 
nal motives to any individual, and to urge in the strongest terms the 
attention which ought to be shewn to the candid and impartial admi- 
nistration of justice. In what country do we live? and by what princi- 
ples are we to be tried? By the maxims of natural justice and consti- 
tutional law, or by what new code of some revolutionary tribunal ? 
Not longer than a year and a half since, the same principle was adopted 
and suffered to pass without any animadversion ; and now, at a crisis 
of tenfold importance, and where the measure has not outrun the ex- 
ercise of a sound discretion, it is made the foundation of a criminal 
charge. Weare accused of a direct and wanton attack upon the 
constitution. It is not supposed that we have been actuated by any 
but the blackest and most malignant motives. We are not allowed 
the credit of having felt any zeal for the interest of our country, nor for 
those advantages which the measure has produced to the common 
cause. 

“T have now weighed the whole merits of the transaction before the 
house, and with them I am well content to leave the decision, While 
we claim a fair construction on the principles and intentions which have 
guided our conduct, if it shall appear that it has in the smallest instance 
deviated from any constitutional principle, we must submit to the con- 
sequence, whatever be the censure or the punishment. It is our duty, 
according to the best of our judgment, to consult for the interest of 
the country: it is your sacred and peculiar trust to preserve inviolate 
the principles of the constitution. [ throw myself upon your justice, 
prepared in every case to submit to your decision ; but with consider- 
able confidence, that I shall experience your approbation. If I should 
be disappointed, I will not say that the disappointment will not be 
heavy, and the mortification severe ; at any rate however it will to me 
be matter of consolation, that I have not, from any apprehension of per- 
sonal consequences, neglected to pursue that line of conduct which I 
conceive to be essential to the interests of the country and of Europe. 
But while I bow with the most perfect submission to the determination - 
of the house, I cannot but remark onthe extraordinary language which 
has been used on this question. Ministers have been broadly accused 
of a wanton and a malignant desire to violate the constitution: it 
has been stated that no other motive could possibly have actuated their 
conduct. Ifa charge of such malignant intention had been brought 
against men, who have affirmed the present war to be neither just nor 
necessary, and who on that ground cannot be supposed friendly to its 
success; who have extolled, nay, even exulted in the prodigies of 
French valour; who have gloried in the successes of the foes of civil 
liberty, the hostile disturbers of the peace of Europe, men who blas- 
phemously denied the existence of the Deity, and who had rejected 
and trampled on every law, moral and divine; who have exclaimed 
against the injustice of bringing to trial persons, who had associated to 
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overawe the legislature; those who gravely and vehemently 

that it was a question of prudence, rather than a question of morality, 
whether an act of the legislature should be resisted ; those who were 
anxious to expose and aggravate every defect of the constitution ; to 
reprobate every measure adopted for its preservation, and to obstruct 
every proceeding of the executive government to ensure the success 
of the contest in which we are engaged in common with our allies; | 
say, if such a charge of deliberate and deep-rooted malignity were 
brought against persons of this description, I should conceive that 
even then the se of candid and charitable interpretation would ip- 
duce us to hesitate in admitting its reality; much more when it js 
brought against individuals, whose conduct, I trust, has exhibited the 
reverse of the picture I have now drawn, I appeal to the justice of 
the house, I rely on their candour ; but, to gentlemen who can su 
ministers capable of those motives which have been imputed to them on 
this occasion, it must be evident that { can desire to make no such 


appeal.”’ 

On the 30th of December, 1796, Mr. Pitt moved the order of 
the day for taking into consideration his Majesty’s message re- 
specting the failure of the negociation for peace, and concluded 
his speechon this subject in the following terms: 


“ IT now come to state the broad plain ground on which the question 
rests, as far as the terms, upon which we are invited to treat on this 
new basis, are concerned. After having started a variety of captious 
objections at the opening of the negociation, after the preliminaries 
were with much difficulty adjusted, after an ultimatum was demanded, 
almost before discussion had commenced, after the king’s minister was 
ordered, in the most insulting manner, to leave the territories of 
France, after a retraction by the executive directory of the original 
basis of negociation, and the substitution of a new one in its place, 
they demand, not as an ultimatum, but as a preliminary, to be per- 
initted to retain all those territories of which the chance of war has 
given them a temporary possession, and respecting which they have 
thought proper, contrary to every principle of equity and the received 
laws of nations, to pass a omstnasionds law, declaring, as they m- 
terpret it, that they shall not be alienated from the republic. Now 
whether this be the principle of their constitution or not, upon which I 
shall afterwards have occasion to make some observations, it was at 
least naturally to be supposed that the principle had been virtually set 
aside when the former basis of negociation was recognized by the 
French directory ; for it must have been a strange admission of the 
principle of reciprocal compensations indeed, if they were obliged by 
the rules of their constitution to retain all those conquests which we 
were most bound in duty and in honour to insist upon their giving up, 
(not by any mystery of a new constitution, which is little known, and 
even among those who know it, of doubtful interpretation, but by pub- 
lic and known engagements) and if they were under the same consti- 
tutional necessity, which they certainly are, of demanding the restitu- 
tion of those colonies formerly in their possession, but which they have 
lost in the course of the war. Notwithstanding, however, their dis- 
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avowal of this principle in the admission of the former basis of the 
negociation, it is now alleged as a ground for the pretension, that they 
are entitled, as a matter of right, to demand from this country, not 
as an ultimatum, but as a preliminary to the discussion of any articles 
of treaty, that we shall make no proposals inconsistent with the laws 
and constitution of France. I know of no law of nations which can in 
the remotest degree countenance such a perverse and monstrous claim. 
The annexation of territory to any state, by the government of that 
state, during the continuance of the war in which they have been ac- 
quired, can never confer a claim which supersedes the treaties of other 
powers, and the known and public obligations of the different nations 
of Europe. It is impossible in the nature of things, that the separate 
act of a separate government Can operate to the dissolution of the ties 
subsisting between other governments, and to the abrogation of treaties 
previously concluded: and yet this is the pretension to which the 
French government lay claim, and the acknowledgment of which they 
hold out, net as an wléimatum, but as a preliminary of negociation, to 
the king of Great Britain aud his allies. In my opinion, there is no 
principle of the law of nations clearer than this, that when in the 
course of war any nation acquires new possessions, such nation has 
only a temporary right to them, and they do not become property till 
the end of the war. This principle is incontrovertible, and founded 
upon the nature of things. For, supposing possessions thus acquired 
to be immediately annexed to the territory of the state by which the 
conquest was made, and that the conqueror was to insist upon retaining 
them, because he had passed a law that they should not be alienated, 
might not the neighbouring powers, or even the hostile power, ask— 
Who gave you a right to pass this law? What have we to do with the 
regulations of your municipal law? Or, what authority have you, as a 
separate state, by any annexation of territory to your dominions, to 
cancel existing treaties, and to destroy the equilibrium established 
among nations? Were this pretension to be tolerated, it would be a 
source of eternal hostility, and a perpetual bar to negociation between 
the contending parties; because the pretensions of the one would be 
totally irreconcileable with those of the other. 

“ This pretension in the instance of France has been as inconsistent 
in its operations as it was unfounded in its origin. The possessions 
which they have lost in the West Indies in the course of the war, they 
made independent republics ; and what is still more singular, Tobago, 
which they have lost in the war, and which is retained by British arms, 
is a part of indivisible France. I should not be surprised to hear that 
Ireland, in consequence of the rumour which has been circulated of 
their intention to attempt an invasion upon that country, is consti- 
tutionally annexed to the territories of the republic, or even that the city 
of Westminster is a part of indivisible France. There is a distinction, no 
doubt, between the Netherlandsandthe West India islands, but it whimsi- 
cally happens that this principle of law, that this constitutional pretension, 
is least applicable to those possessions upon which it is held out as ope- 
rating by the French government, and that the Austrian Netherlands, 
even by the letter of their own constitution, ought to be exempted 
from its operation. 1 own I am little qualified to read a lecture upon 
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the French constitution, and perhaps I shall be accused, in my inter. 
pretation of it, of pretending to understand it better than they do 
themselves. Here f must remind my accusers, however, that even M, 
Delacroix, that great master of the- law of nations, allows that, on 
this point, the constitution is not perfectly clear, and gives that par- 
ticular interpretation of it upon the authority of the best publicists. | 
again repeat it—that, in discussing the terms of a treaty with France, 
I am not obliged to know either her constitution or her laws, because 
it was unreasonable for her to advance a pretension upon a foundation 
inconsistent with the received law of nations and the established nature 
of things. But it will demonstrate their insincerity and the shallow- 


of their constitution alll find upon the subject is a declaration that France * 
is one and indivisible, which is followed by a long list of departments, 
And here I would recommend it to gentlemen to read the report upon 
which this decree was founded, in which they will find that it was passed 


* ness of the subterfuges to which they have been obliged to have re- 
P course, if I can shew that no such law is in existence, and that their 
i constitution leaves the government entirely at liberty to dispose of the 
il possessions which they have acquired in war, in any way they may think 
proper. Ihave looked through this voluminous code {holding a copy of the 
i constitution in his hand,} and I think it may be considered as an instance 
that a constitution upon paper, digesting and regulating the conduct ofmu- 
k, nicipal jurisprudence as well as of foreign relations, does not lead to the 
i best application of the true principles of political economy. In the copy 


! for the avowed purpose of obtaining for France an indisputable ascend- 
aut in Europe, and of suppressing the trade and commerce of rival 
: i nations, Overlooking, however, the principle of the decree, if it was 
bi found inapplicable to the possessions of the French in the East and 
i West Indies, which they had previous to the war, it was certainly much 
7 more inapplicable to the Austrian Netherlands, of which they have got 
4 possession in the course of the war; and, therefore, the government, 
iy in holding out the principle as operating upon the latter, and not the 
a former, apply it to that part of their territory to which it is least 
i applicable. | 

. ** If we look at the provisions under the next title, respecting relations 
i with foreign powers, the argument against the existence of any such 


principle in their constitution is confirmed: for we find the executive 
government is there invested with the full power of treating, but that all 
their treaties must be ratified by the legislative bodies, with the singular 
exception of secret articles, which it is in the power of the directory to 
aay in execution without being ratified, a proof that they are authorized 

y the constitution to alienate territories belonging to the republic. 
Allowing, however, that it is a principle of their constitution, is it an 
evil without a remedy? No. M. Delacroix confesses that it may be 
remedied, but not without the inconvenience of calling the primary as- 
semblies. And are we then, after all the exertions that we have made 
in order to effect the object of general pacification, and after being 
baffled in all our efforts by the stubborn pride and persevering obstinacy 
of the French government, after our propositions have been slighted, 
and our ambassador insulted, are we now to consent to sacrifice our 
engagements, and to violate our treaties, because, forsooth, it would 
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be attended with some inconvenience for them to call their primary as- 
semblies, in order to cancel a law which is incompatible with the prin- 
ciple of fair negociation? Shall we forget our own honour, our own 
dignity, and our own duty SO far, as to acquiesce in a principle as a 
preliminary to negociation, intolerable in its tendency, unfounded in 
fact, inconsistent with the nature of things, and inadmissible by the 
law of nations? 

« But this is not all the sacrifice they demand. This is not all the de- 
gradation to which they would have us submit. You must also engage, 
and as a preliminary too, to make no propositions which are contrary 
to the laws of the constitution, and the ¢reatzes which bind the republic. 
Here they introduce a new and extraordinary clause, imposing a re- 
striction still more absurd and unreasonable than the other. The re- 
public of France may have made secret treaties which we know nothing 
about, and yet that government expects that we are not to permit our 

ropositions to interfere with these treaties. In the former instance we 
had a text upon which to comment, but here we are in the state of those 
diviners who were left to guess at the dreams which they were called 
upon to interpret. How is it possible for this country to know what 
secret articles there may be in the treaty between France and Holland? 
How can we know what the Dutch may have ceded to France, or whe- 
ther France may not have an oath in heaven never to give up the ter- 
ritories ceded to her by Holland?) Who can know but her treaty with 
Spain contains some secret article guaranteeing to the latter the resti- 
tution of Gibraltar, or some important possession now belonging to his 
Majesty? And how can I know whether the performance of all these 
engagements may not be included under the pretension which the 
French government now holds out? I Low is it possible for me to sound 
where no line can fathom? And even after you have acceded to these 
preliminaries, in what situation do you stand? After accepting of 
terms of which you are entirely ignorant, and giving up all that it is of 
importance for you to keep, you at last arrive at a discussion of the 
government which France may choose to give to Italy, and of the fate 
which she may be pleased to assign to Germany. In fact, the question 
is not, how much you will give for peace, but how much disgrace you 
will suffer at the outset, how much degradation you will submit to as a 
preliminary? In these circumstances, then, are we to persevere in the 
war with a spirit and energy worthy of the British name and of the 
British character? Or are we, by sending couriers to Paris, to pro- 
strate ourselves at the feet of a stubborn and supercilious government, 
to do what they require, and to submit to whatever they may impose? 
I hope there is not a hand in his Majesty’s councils that would sign the 
proposals, that there is not a heart in this house that would sanction 
the measure, and that there is not an individual in the British domi- 
nions who would act as the courier. 


Much stress is usually laid upon the consistency of public men. 
The subject is often in the mouths of very silly men, and dis- 
cussed with very silly views. The inconsistency usually com- 
plained of is the want of adherence through all changes in the 
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state of afluirs, through all crises and exigencies of the country, to 
the same party, as it is called, with which the young politician 
commenced his public career. It is certainly possible that con- 
stancy to a party may admit of consistency in principle, and if by 
consistency we were to understand perseverance in opposition or 
attachment to a class or body of men, without regard to méasures, 
consistency would be the peculiar distinction of the devoted party- 
man. But if consistency is considered with reference to measures, 
or rather the spirit of measures, then a man may change his party 
many times, or even support a measure at one time, and under cer- 
iain circumstances, and oppose the same measure at another time, 
and under different circumstances, with perfect consistency. With 
this right understanding of consistency, Mr. Burke and Mr, 
Windham may be easily vindicated from the imputation of the 
want of it. But Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox are both in a certain de- 
eree open to the charge; a difference very natural when we con- 
sider that Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham came _ into public 
business full ten years later in life than both Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt; and consequently with opinions proportionately more 
formed and fixed. It is somewhat curious to observe how these 
latter crossed each other on the road in settling into the course in 
which they were finally to proceed, partly determined by the de- 
velopement of natural character, and partly led by the influence 
of accidental circumstances. 

On the 25th of March, 1771, on the debate on committing the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman Oliver to the tower for dis- 
charging the printers apprehended by the order of the House, 
Mr. Fox, in answer to Mr. Dunning, spoke as follows : 


“ Sir, notwithstanding what the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last has been pleased to urge with regard to the 
divided views and the divided interests of the House of Commons and 
the people, he has not been able to convince me either that the au- 
thority of this House is not the best security of the national freedom, 
or _ our welfare can possibly be separated from the welfare of the 
public. 

** Sir, the Honourable Gentleman is pleased to say, that the voice 
of this House is not the voice of the people, and he sets the language 
of clamour without doors in opposition to our deliberations, as if we 
were not especially appointed by the constitution, the only revealers 
of the national mind, the only judges of what ought to be the senti- 
ments of the kingdom. I say, Sir, what ought to be; because many 
laws are highly necessary for the public safety, which excite the dis- 
content of the people. If we were never to pass a law, until it ob- 
tained the sanction of popular approbation, we should never have a 
settled revenue to support either the establishment of our domestic 

licy, or to defend ourselves against the invasion of a foreign enemy. 

ou never see a tax instituted, Sir, without hearing loud impeach- 
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ments of parliamentary integrity. The uninformed zealots, who seem 
animated with an enthusiastic love for their country, generally charge 
us with having sold them to the minister; and we are accused of ve- 
nality fo? imposing those burdens, which we know to be absolutel 
necessary, and to which we ourselves, if the House of Commons is 
supposed an assembly of the first property in the state, must always be 
the largest contributors. 

« Sir, it may possibly appear strange, that a representative of the 

ople should not deem it more meritorious to comply with the wishes 
of his constituents, than to counteract them ; and it may possibly be 
urged, that it is his duty, upon all occasions, to act in conformity to 
those wishes, however repugnant they may be to the sense of his own 
conviction. Sir, I will not differ with the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman about the idea he annexes to his term of ‘ the people; I 
will, for argument-sake, allow that nine-tenths of the people are at 
this moment in opposition to government. But I shall at the same 
time insist, that we have higher obligations to justice than to our cone 
stituents ; we are chosen the delegates of the British electors for sa- 
lutary not for pernicious purposes; to guard, not to invade the con- 
stitution ; to keep the privileges of the very freemen we represent, as 
much within their proper limits, as to control any unwarrantable 
exertion of the Royal authority. We are bound to promote their true 
interests in preference to the dearest desires of their hearts, and the 
constitution makes us the sole arbiters of those interests, notwith- 
standing the imaginary infallibility of the people. 

“ To shew, Sir, the propricty of this reasoning, let us suppose that 
the people, instead of this mixed monarchy, which we celebrate as 
equally the pride and envy of the universe, should instruct us, their 
representatives, to introduce a democratical form of government ; 
should we act as good subjects to our King, or as faithful guardians to 
our country, if we complied with so dangerous an instruction? We 


have sworn to maintain this constitution in its present form; to main- 


tain the privileges of Parliament as a necessary part of that con- 
stitution, and neither to encroach upon the legal jurisdiction of the 
peers, nor the just prerogatives of the Sovereign. Shall we, then, do 
what we are sensible is wrong, because the people desire it? Shall we 
sacrifice our reason, our honour, our conscience, for fear of incurring 
the popular resentment, and while we are appointed to watch the 
Hesperian fruit of liberty with a dragon’s eye, be ourselves the only 
slaves of the whole community ? 

“ Perhaps the Honourable and Learned Gentleman will tell me, 
that nothing but the ‘soul of absurdity’ could suspect the people of 
a design against their own happiness. Sir, I do not suspect the people 
of any such design, but I suspect their capacity to judge of their true 
happiness. I know they are generally credulous, generally unin- 
formed ; captivated by appearances, while they neglect the most im- 
portant essentials, and always ridiculously ready to believe, that those 
men who have the greatest reason, from their extensive property, to 
be anxious for the public safety, are always concerting measures for 
the oppression of their own posterity. Sir, if I misrepresent the 
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people, whence spring those eternal terrors of being ruined in the 
midst of the most unbounded prosperity? Have we not tottered, if 
popular clamour is to be credited, upon the verge of ruin, since the 
first moment of our existence as anation? Indeed, at the period of 
the Revolution, patriotism itself acknowledges we were saved ; yet 
trom that period let us only read the works of our greatest politicians, 
and we shall find ourselves utterly undone! Even our glorious de- 
liverer was scarcely seated upon the throne, when the grateful people, 
whose liberties he had restored, began to consider him as an enemy to 
the constitution. In every succeeding reign it was asserted that we 
were destroyed, and at this moment, although exulting in all the 
pride of a felicity never known to our ancestors, we are gravely told, 
that we have reached the deepest abyss of destruction ! 

“ Let us look around, Sir, let us survey the monuments of our 
ruin, and then ask what credit is due to the representations of our 
political screech-owls? Observe the magnificence of our metropolis— 
the extent of our empire—the immensity of our commerce—the opu- 
lence of our people. Survey the unfortunate citizens of London, 
Sir, and you will find every shop-keeper of any consideration, with 
his elegant villa, and his variety of equipages. Consider only the 
present opposition of the city of London to the whole body of the 
British legislature, and then judge how it must be oppressed! To 
shew you farther the ruined state of the kingdom, let me remind you 
that our territories occupy no more than the largest, the most valuable 
space of any European dominion in the four quarters of the globe; 
that our trade is proportioned to this superiority of empire, and that 
our subjects, from the burning regions of Indostan, to the chilling 
mountains of Canada, exceed the subjects of every other power in 
greatness of wealth, and certainty of freedom. These, Sir, are the 
— of our declining fortune! May our calamities of this kind 

ourly increase, though the people should still continue to murmur! 
and may we always remain the happiest nation under heaven, how- 
ever offended our patriots may be because we are not happier than is 
‘consistent with the lot of humanity ! 

** From what I have advanced, Sir, with respect to our duty as re- 
presentatives of the people, it naturally follows, that we are by no 
means to act against our own judgment merely to gratify their ill 
humour or their caprice. In Charles the First’s time, the unlimited 
indulgence of the popular wish occasioned the destruction of the con- 
stitution; and, if the present allegations of popularity deserve the 
least weight, they shew what incompetent judges the people are of the 
public prosperity. ‘The last Parliament, Sir, was as obnoxious to the 
people, as the one in which we are now sitting : they approved what it 
is fashionable to term an ‘ infamous’ peace, and they expelled a pro- 
fligate libeller of their lawful Sovereign; yet, with all this weight of 
delinquency upon their heads—reviled and execrated as they were by 
the people—look round, and see who the people have chosen in their 
room. If we except deaths and promotions, Sir, are not the former 
traitors, nearly to a man, again the representative body of the legis- 
lature—again trusted with the freedom of the subject—again the ex- 
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press election of the people ? When we behold these things, Sir, we 
are immediately struck with this alternative—either the people are not 
judges of their own welfare, or they have sold themselves for an infa- 
mous price, to their members. In either case, the conclusion proves 
the little regard which ought to be paid to their complaints, against 
the sense of our conviction. If they are virtuous, they are not wise ; 
and if they possess wisdom, they have no right to find fault, since 
every oppression they groan under is the natural result of their own 
scandalous dishonesty. 
“It is urged, Sir, with great gravity, by many gentlemen in op- 
position, that the House of Commons, as the creatures of the people, 
have no right whatever to exercise an authority over their constituents. 
This position, Sir, breathes the spirit of freedom with a vengeance, 
for it lays the axe to the root of all subordination at once; and puts 
an entire end to the whole system of constitutional government, 
“No doctrine, Sir, was ever yet broached in this Fingdom either so 
dangerous, or so ridiculous, as that which seriously insists that the 


House of Commons, because elected, is without jurisdiction, and that: 


the people, because the origin of all power, must therefore be exempt 
from all obedience. The people make the laws, as well as the legis- 
lators; but will any advocate of licentiousness presume to say, be- 
cause they are the fountain of authority, that they are of: consequence 
discharged from a submission to legal institutions? The law, Sir, is 
as much the creature of their formation as this House; yet, surely, it 
will not be said, that they are to tread it under foot, or to launch out 
into the barbarisms of their natural state, after solemnly forming a 
compact of civil society. 

“The only point, therefore, remaining to be discussed is, Whe- 
ther the people at large, or this House, are the best judges of the 
public welfare? For my own part, Sir, [ shall not hesitate to pre 
bounce positively in favour of this House. What acquaintance have 
the people at large with the arcana of political rectitude, with the con- 
nections of kingdoms, the resources of national strength, the abilities 
of ministers, or even with their own dispositions? If we are to be- 
lieve the very petitions which they have lately presented to the throne, 
they are unequal to those powers which the constitution has trusted to 
their hands. They have the power of electing their representatives ; 
yet you see they constantly abuse that power, and appoint those as. 
the guardians of their dearest rights, whom they accuse of conspiring. 
against the interests of their country. For these reasons, Sir, I pay no 
regard whatever to the voice of the people: it is our duty to do what. 
is proper, without considering what may be agreeable: their business 
is to choose us; it is ours to act constitutionally, and to maintain the in- 
dependency of Parliament. Whether that independency be attacked 
by the people or by the crown, is a matter of little consequence ; it is 
the attack, not the quarter it proceeds from, which we are to: punish 5 
and if we are to be controlled in our necessary jurisdiction, can it 
signify much, whether faction intimidate us with a rabble; or the 
King surround us with his guards? if we are driven from the direct 
line of justice by the threats of a mob, our existence is useless in the 
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community. The minority within doors need only assault us by their 
myrmidons without, to gain their ends upon every occasion. Blows 
will then carry what their arguments cannot effect, and the people 
will be their own agents, though they elect us to represent them in 
Parliament. What must the consequence be? Universal anarchy, 
Sir. Therefore, as we are chosen to defend order, I am for sending 
those magistrates to the Tower who have attempted to destroy it: I 
stand up for the constitution, not for the people ; if the people attempt 
to invade the constitution, they are enemies to the nation. Being, 
therefore, Sir, convinced that we are to do justice, whether it is 
agreeable or disagreeable to the people, I am for maintaining the in- 
dependency of Parliament, and will not be a rebel to my King, my 
aay country, or my own heart, for the loudest huzza of an inconsiderate 
multitude.” 


In the month of March, in the next year, on the Royal Mar- 
riage Act, Mr. Fox first differed from the Minister, oe in little 
more than a year afterwards we find him well settled in that op- 

sition to government, which the exclusion of his party pro- 
loaeat with little intermission through the whole of his political 
life. To place the speech above extracted by the side of one of 
his brilliant attacks upon Mr. Pitt on the Treason and Sedition 
Bills, would be to place Mr. Fox in a stronger contrast with him- 
self than existed at any time between Mr. Fox and either of the 
Ministers to whom he was opposed. 

In a speech delivered by Mr. Fox in the House, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1775, he declared himself, in vehement terms, 
against Lord North, charging him with having no plan or sys- 
tem, with incapacity, inconsistency, and ignorance in business; at 
the same time disclaiming all motive to this attack but his con- 
- viction of the destructive proceedings of a bad Minister. In his 
ie reply to the Minister’s answer to these invectives, Mr. Fox de- 
We clared, that if his private resentments had influenced his public 

conduct, he might long since have justly charged the Noble Lord 
with the most unexampled treachery and falsehood. He was called 
to order, and twice or thrice repeated the words. In a subsequent 
speech he accused the Minister of being lost to all sense of shame ; 
and when afterwards, in the course of the debate on the Bill for 
doubling the militia, on June 22, 1799, some intimation had been 
thrown out of 2 coalition of parties, Mr. Fox observed, that it 
was impossible for him to state, in any phrase that language would 
admit of, the shock he felt when the noble Lord ventured to 
suggest an alliance with the ministers who had betrayed their 
country. Soon afterwards, in the debate on the Address on the 
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ih King’s Speech, November 25, 1779, Mr. Fox expressed his 
i wonder, how a certain learned member (the Attorney-General) 
i could bring himself to support the man whom he had once me- 


naced with an impeachment. In his speech on the distribution 
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of the loin, March 26, 1781, Mr. Fox called upon Lord North 
“ to stand forth boldly like a man, and defend himself, or by his 
silence confess that he was fairly convicted of having made an im- 
provident and corrupt bargain in the character of a public trustee, 
and of having prostituted the power of his office to the most alan- 
doned, wicked, pernicious, and dishonest purposes.” On the petition 
for the redress of grievances in May 8, 1781, Mr. Fox made a 
speech, in which he observed that the Ministers had fomented the 
riots by their shameful neglect or inattention, “ or from worse 
motives.’ And ina few months afterwards, November 27, 1781, 
it was said by Mr. Fox, in his speech on the Address on the 
King’s Speech, that “ he trusted that by the aroused indignation 
and vengeance of an injured and undone people, the Ministers 
would hear of their ruinous measures at the tribunal of justice, 
and expiate them on the public scaffold.” Finally, on a motion 
for peace with America, on the 25th of March, 1782, he observed, 
that “ our affairs were so circumstanced, that Ministers must lose 
their places, or the country must be undone. He would, there- 
fore, lct them enjoy those emoluments which they held so dear, 
provided he could save his country. For this end he was willing 
to serve them in the business of peace in any capacity, even as an 
under-commis, or messenger. But in so doing, he desired it 
might be understood, that he did not mean to have any connec- 
tion with them: from the moment when he should make any terms 
with one of them, he would rest satisfied to be called the most infa- 
mous of mankind. He could not for an instant think of a coali- 
tion with men, who in any public and private transaction, as Mi- 
nisters, had shown themselves void of every principle of honour 
and honesty: in the hands of such men he would not trust his 
honour even for a minute.” 

In the month of February, 1783, Mr. Fox avowed his coalition 
with Lord North in the following terms: | 


“ T now come,” said Mr. Fox, “ to take notice of the most heinous 
charge ofall. I am accused of having formed a junction with a noble 
erson, whose principles I have been in the habit of opposing for the 
ast seven years of my life. I do not think it at all incumbent upon me 
to make any answer to this charge : first, because I do not think that 
the persons, who have asked the question, have any right to make the 
inquiry; and, secondly, because if any such junction was formed, I see 
no ground for arraignment in the matter. That any such alliance has 
taken place, I can by no means aver. That I shall ave the honour of 
concurring with the Noble Lord in the blue ribbon, on the present 
question, is very certain; and if men of honour can meet on points of 
general national concern, I see no reason for calling such a meeting an 
unnatural junction. It. is.neither wise nor noble to keep up anjmosities 
forever. Itis neither just nor candid to keep up animosity when the 
cause of itis nomore. It is not in my nature to bear malice; or to live 
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in ill-will. My friendships are perpetual, my enmities are not so, 
Amicitie sempiterna, inimicitia placabiles.’ disdain to keep alive in 
my bosom the enmities which I may bear to men, when the cause of 
those enmities is no more. When a man ceases to be what he was, 
when the opinions which made him obnoxious are changed, he then is 
no more my enemy, but my friend. The American war was the cause 
of the enmity between the Noble Lord and myself. The American 
war, andthe American question is at an end. The Noble Lord has 
profited from fatal experience. While that system was maintained, 
nothing could be more asunder than the Noble Lord and myself. But 
it is now no more; and it is therefore wise and candid to put an end 
also to the ill will, the animosity, the rancour, and the feuds which it 
occasioned. I am free to acknowledge, that when I was the friend of 
the Noble Lord in the blue ribbon, I found him open and sincere ; when 
the enemy, honourable and manly. I never had reason to say of the 
Noble Lord in the blue ribbon, that he potion any of those little sub- 
terfuges, tricks, and stratagems which I found in others; any of those 
behind-hand and paltry manceuvres which destroy confidence between 
human beings, and degrade the character of the statesman and the 
man,” 


Soon after this coalition we find Mr. Fox in the debate on 
Lord John Cavendish’s motion for resolutions of censure on the 
terms of the peace with America, arguing against the cessions 
made to the enemy on a comparative view of his resources and 
ours. ‘* If our finances were straitened,” said Mr. Fox, “it re- 
mains to be proved that the fipances of our enemies were not 
es | exhausted. Do we not know that France never sup- 
ported a war with more difficulty? that Spain was nearly in a 
state of national bankruptcy ; and that America was in a state of 
national poverty?” It was principally upon the proofs of imbeci- 
lity arising from these concessions made to the enemy by the 
peace, that Mr. Fox rested the necessity for a coalition, such as 
that which had taken place. 

On the 2d of April, 1783, the coalition administration was an- 
nounced, and on the 4th of July following, we find Mr. Secretary 
Fox ae against the attacks of Mr. Pitt, the increase of the 
emoluments of the four Tellers of the Exchequer and their Depu- 
ties. With regard to the influence of a Tuna he observed, 
‘* that, much as he was an enemy to the increase of any undue in- 
fluence, he was convinced that it was impossible for the govern- 
ment of a great kingdom to go on unless it had certain lucrative 
and honourable situations to bestow on its officers in a peculiar 
line, as a provision for their families, and a reward for their emi- 
nent and distinguished services. Of this sort were the places in 
the exchequer, of which, though it might be necessary to lessen 
the inordinate emoluments in times and seasons when they un- 


doubtedly ought not ‘to increase, yet care ought to be taken not 
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to pare them too close, or to lower them so much as to render 
them unworthy the acceptance or expectations of great and dis- 
tinguished characters.” We shall only submit a query, whether 
the times and seasons alluded to in the passage above cited were 
not to depend on the fact of Mr. Fox being in or out of admi- 
nistration. 

But we have neither time nor inclination to follow these topics 
into greater minuteness. During the long period of Mr. Fox’s 
exclusion from the ministerial office, that is, until the death of his 
great rival, we do not perceive any inconsistencies of a palpable 
and obvious nature. On the question in the House respecting 
the Address to the King to give directions for the public inter- 
ment of Mr. Pitt, and for a monument to his memory, we find 
Mr. Fox making very honourable mention of Lord North, after- 
wards Earl of Guildford, declaring him to have been a man of 
very uncommon talents, and of very amiable qualities; that to- 
wards the latter part of his life he had been connected with him, 
not only in political opinions, but also in habits of intimate firiend- 
ship ; that e much esteemed and loved him. We are by no 
means angry with him for these declarations. Shall we be an 
because one man forgives another ? Heaven forbid |! But we think 
there never was a finer example of the truth of the converse of the 
diabolical maxim of Rochetaucault than that which this part of 
the political history of Mr. Fox has exhibited. We cite it, there- 
fore, in proof of the soundness of the more Christian maxim, so to 
treat our adversaries, that the access of friendship with them may 
be left open without producing a revolting ‘nconsistency. Surely 
if Lord North was so amiable and honourable, no heat or exas- 
peration of political feeling could excuse the violent treatment of 
that Nobleman by Mr. Fox for a period of nearly ten years. 

During the short second term of Mr. Fox’s ministerial fune- 
tion, he was certainly placed in some awkward dilemmas, in 
which he was under a necessity of ere between the loss of 
friends or the loss of consistency. We will not specify them, 
they are in every body’s recollection. ‘They may serve, however, 
to extend the principle and the lesson of the maxim to which we 
have been adverting as the converse to that of the Duc de 
Rouchefaucault, by applying it to measures as well as to men. 
They may instruct us so to treat the measures of our adversaries 
as that, if the day should arrive in which we may feel the practical 
necessity of adopting them, we may do it without incurring the 
charge of flagrant inconsistency. But was not Mr. Pitt also 

ilty of inconsistency and contradiction? He certainly will not 
Ee found to have been parallel with himself in all parts of his po- 
litical life. We are not writing this article of our Review with 
any design of raising the character of Mr. Pitt at the expense of 
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that of Mr. Fox. Whatever may be thought, we can with per- 
fect sincerity say that we took the speeches of these great men as 
a subject for a paper, with our minds as free from prejudice as, 
if we were known, it would be admitted we are exempt trom in- 
fluence ; but it js impossible not to see that the inconsistency of 
Mr. Pitt appeared in much fewer instances, and with less strength 
of contrast, than that of his great opponent. ‘The subject of par- 
liamentary reform, practically considered, is a subject of extreme 
complication and difficulty, and one on which a change of opinion 
might more neleenny be the result of years and experience than 
almost any other political question. A change of sentiment on 
this subject may be said to be almost physical, and in some mea- 
sure to proceed according to the laws of change in the human 
temperament. With those whose opinions and views are hurried 
along with the sanguine tide of youthful ardour, it is a question of 
principle and speculation ; with those whose fire has heen quenched 
in the mellower medium of sober experience, it is a question of 
practice and expedience. ‘Those who know only at a distance the 
real difficulties of the art of governing, and bow much it must 
avail itself of the passions, the wants, and the weaknesses of man, 
are apt to look for conformities and correspondencies in every 
system of policy agreeable to their reasonings a priori, and the 
harmony of abstract truth. On this subject we can only repeat 
in substance what we have said on a former occasion: that it 
was very natural for Mr. Pitt to judge that the reform to which he 
had pledged himself was carried by others much beyond his own 
original views, but without whose concurrence no propositions 
whatever for reform could be successful; so that it may be said 
that reform deserted Mr. Pitt, and not Mr. Pitt reform. He 
might naturally also be afraid of the adulterating admixture of 
French principles, which might render that injurious in applica- 
tion which was promising in the conception. Or he might upon 
reflection have embraced the opinion of those great and wise men 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, that it was folly to risk the en- 
joyment of so much practical good in the pursuit of projects of 
problematical advantage. He had obtained a nearer view 

those objects, which, at a distance, had cheated his youthful fancy. 
What had seemed tw be the useless appendages, appeared, on 
closer inspection, to be the buttresses and supports of the build- 
ing. ur sentiments on the question of a Reform in Parliament 
have gone forth in a paper on that subject in a former number; but 
we should be sorry to be supposed, in giving our opinion that the | 
constitution of the House of Commons would not be improved. by’ 
any change in the representation, to think that the system of 
election, with its present trafficking principle, and demoralizing 
practice, is without serious and solemn objection. . Upon the 
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whole, we are still of opinion that the very pillar of Mr. Pitt’s 
glory was his desertion of his first sentiments as they stood in 
their original latitude. Never to change, while every thing is in 
motion around us, is to be inconsistently constant. There is a 
right and wrong in substance which can never vary; but there is 
also a relative and circumstantial right or wrong which must be 
perpetually shifting their names and places. — And, lastly, on 
things essentially right or wrong, opinion will naturally diteip 
with the developement of mind and the progress of discernment. 
He that preserves in his changes the progressive law of his being 
is consistent in his varieties, which, like the vicissitudes of nature, 


are at once beautiful and beneficial. Whether Mr. Fox or Mr.. 


Pitt comes most within the shelter of this apology we recommend 
our readers to determine for themselves by perusing these col- 
lections of their respective speeches, which richly deserve their 
attention. 

We shall conclude our article with an observation or two on a 
fact equally honourable to the memories of both these eminent per- 
sons. ‘They are both gone to those unseen abodes where the great 
things of this world are proved to be of small value, and such as 
seemed of no account are phe: found to be those which alone 
were important. ‘There, possibly, the contentious scenes which 
agitated and exhausted life appear in the retrospect like vain 
shadows, dimly seen, and faintly recognized, leaving a dreary void 
about the soul that can afford it nothing to sustain its hopes. One 
scene, however, and that was the closing scene of the lives of these 
illustrious men, it may be, still affords them a refreshing vision of 
the happiness they have helped to diffuse among their fellow-crea- 
tures in Africa. In this labour of love, we may record with de- 
light the coalition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. In this great act, 
the greatest of their lives, they were fraternal. In this, too, they 
were consistent with themselves: into this holy place in the heart 
ambition had no entrance; and party malevolence, and violence, 
and jealousy, and distrust, stood abashed and at a distance, while 
the great work of charity was in progress. The speeches of these 
illustrious men, on this occasion, were worthy of the subject, 
They are among their best and most brilliant, After a long pas- 
sage over a sea of stormy debate, we enter at length the harbour 
where the heart is anchored in peace, and hears no longer the roar 
of boisterous contention. ‘Thus, happily the sound of peace and 
humanity was almost the last upon the lips of these great orators, 
whom, had it not been for the soft intermissions afforded by this 
subject, we should have only remembered in the character of com- 
batants always in action, or in the attitude of defiance. | 
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An Introduction to the Natural History and Classification of Insects, in a 
Series of Familiar Letters ; with illustrative Engravmgs. By Priscilla Wake- 
field. 12mo. 5s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Rhoda, a Novel. By the Author of Things by their right Names, and 
“ Plain Sense.” 4 Vols. 12in0. 8s. 

Tales of Fancy. ByS. H. Burney, Author of Clarentine, Geraldine Faucon- 
berg, and Traits of Nature. The Shipwreck. Vol. 1.12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Romantic Facts, or, Which is his Wife? By the Author of Veronica, or the 
Stranger. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

y Jane’s Pocket, a Novel. By the Author of Silvanella, or the Gipsey, 

4 Vols. 12mo. 2s. 

Early Feuds, or Fortune’s Frolics, a Novel. By the Author of Geralwood, 
But Which? &c. &c. 3 Vols.12mo. 15s. 

The Family Estate, or Lost and Won, a Novel. By Mrs. Ross, Author of 
the Cousins, Modern Calypso, &c. &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Elizabeth de Mowbray, or the Heir of Douglas, a Romance of the Thirteenth 
Century. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 


Theresa, or the Wizard’s Fate, a Romance. By a Member of the Inner 
Temple, 4Vols.12mo, 11. 9s. 
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Husband Hunters, a Novel. By the Author of Monteithe, or the Peer of 
Scotland. 4 Vols. 12mo. 14. 

Barozzi, or the Venetian Sorceress, a Romance of the Sixteenth Century, 
By Mrs. Smith, Author of the Caledonian Banditti, &c. &c. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Abbess of Valtiera, or the Sorrows of a Falsehood, a Romance. By 
Agnes Lancaster. 4 Vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

Celebrity, or the Unfortunate Choice, a Novel. By Mrs. Pilkington, Au- 
thor of Crimes and Characters, &c. &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Diurnal Events, or the Antipodes to Romance, a Novel. By the Author of 
the Sailor and Soldier Boy.. 4 Vols. .12mo. 114. 

The Discontented Man, or Love and Reason, a Novel. By Anthony Fre- 
derick Holstein, Author of Sir Owen Glendower, &c. &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Donald Monteith, the handsomest Man of the Age, a Novel. By Selina 
Davenport, Author of the Hypocrite, &c. &c. 5 Vols. 12mo.. 11. 5s. 

Varieties of Lite, a Novel. By the Author of Sketches of Character. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

PHILOLOGY. 


A New and Copious Vocabulary in Two Parts; the First Part consisting of 
English and Gaelic ; the second, of Gaelic and English; with a few Directions 
for reading the Gaelic. By P. Macfarlane, ‘Translator of Doddridge’s Rise, &c. 
&e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms of the late Richard Porson, Esq. Regius 
Greek Professor in the University of Cambridge, collected and arranged by the 
Rev. Thomas Kidd, A. M. Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 Vol. 8vo. 14s. 

D. Juni Juvenalis Satire, cum Notis Anglicis, expurgate Studio Gul. 
Wilson, M. A. Coll. Reg. Oxon. Soc. 5s. 

The New French Expositor, being a Complete Vocabulary of all the Words 
which form the Analogy between the French and English uages. By J. 
Clough. 

POETRY. 

The Field of Waterloo, a Poem. By Walter Scott. 8vo. 5s. 

The Prince of the Lake, a Poem, in Two Cantos. By M. J. Sullivan, of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo. 7s. 7 

The Minor Poems of Robert Southey. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. 

>Poetical Conversation Cards, or Ways and Means to enliven an Evening. 
Party. 1s. 6d. 

Stanzas inscribed to Walter Scott, Esq. By Lionel Thomas Berguer. 2s. 6d. 

A Keppoch Song, a Poem in Five Cantos, combined. with the History of 
Scotland, with Notes and References; and concluding with an Analyses of the 
Scotch Acts of Parliament relative to the Douglas Association, and an Address 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, &c. &c. By John Paul Macdonald, 
Private Teacher in Stonehaven. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Relics of Melodino. Translated by Edward Lawson, Esq. from an unpub- 
lished Portuguese Manuscript, dated 1645. 8vo. 10s. | 

Jonah; the Seatonian Prize Poem forthe Year 1815. By James W. Bellamy 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Letters on the Importance of encouraging the Growth of Corn and Wool im 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. By Geo. Webb Hall, 

Of the Revolutionists, and of the present Ministry. By M. - Trans- 
lated from the French. To which is prefixed, by the English Editor, an Histori- 
¢al Memoir of Fouché, of Nantes, now styled Duke of Otranto. Svo, 5s. 
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Substance of a Letter to Lord Viscount Melville, written in May, 1815, with 
the Outlines of a Plan to raise British Seamen ;—to do away with the Evils of 
Impressment, and man our Ships effectually with Mercantile Seamen. Py. 
lished for the Benefit of the Maritime Society. 8vo. 1s. 

A Plan for the better Maintenance and more general Residence of the Cy. 
rates of the Established Church upon their Cures. By the Stipendiary Curate 
of Ashe, in Surrey. 2s. 

Enquiry into Causes of High Prices of Corn and Labour, the Depression on 
our Foreign Exchanges and High Prices of Bullion, during the late war; and 
Consideration of the Measures to be adopted for relieving our Farming Inte- 
rests from the unprecedented Difficulties to which they are now reduced in cons 
sequence of the great Fall in the Price ot their Produce since the Peace; with 
relative Tables and Remarks, &c. By Robert Wilson, Esq. 3s. 

Considerations on the Propriety of making a Remuneration to Witnesses in 
Civil Actions for Loss of Tune ; with some Observations on the present System 
of Taxing Costs. By Charles lrost, Attorney at Law. 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Increase of Pauperism, &c. and a Proposi- 
tion for equalizing the Rates throughout England and Wales. By William 
Clarkson, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country Gentleman, a Proprictor of 
Game. 8vo. 2s. 


THEOLOGY, AND THEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


Relative Responsibility ; aSermon delivered at the Rev. J. Leifchild’s Chapel 
Kensington, Sept. 7, 1815. By John Innes. 1s. 6d. 

Another Mite for Waterloo, a Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of 
Bedlingten, in the County of Durham, on Sunday, Aug. 20, 1815. 8vo. 1s. 

The Indecency and Unlawfulness of Baptizing Children in private, without 
Necessity and with the public Form, seriously recommended to the Considera- 
tion of both the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England. By Rev. Martin 
Strong, M.A. Vicar of Yeoville, in Somersetslire. 12mo. 1s. 

A Compendium of Religious Faith and Practice, designed for Young Persons 
of the Society of Friends. By Lindley Murray. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Strictures on Hare’s Letters to the Rev. C. Ethelston, and on the Methodistic 
Schism, addressed to the Members of that Sect. 

Sermons. Ry Archibald Alison, LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of 
Redington, Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Cowgate, Edinburgh. Vol. 2. 8vo. 12s. 

An Inquiry to leara the Right Reason of Faith, and the Economy of Revela- 
tion, involving an Inquiry concerning the Reasons and Consequences of the 
essential Difference between the Ancient and the Modern Kinds and Sources of 
Religious Evidence. By a Layman. 

The General Prayer Book, containing Forms of Prayer on Principles common 


‘to all Christians, for Religious Societies, for Families, and for Individuals, 


chiefly selected from the Scriptures, the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Writings of various Authors. iby John Prior Esslin, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. By the Rev. Archibald Bonar 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich, on some Passages 
in the Reports of Two Speeches said to have been addressed by his Lordship in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, to the Church Missionary Association, and to the 
Ausiliary Bible Society. By Robert Forby, M. A. Rector of Foncham in Nor- 
folk. 8vo. 3s. 

~ Lectures on Scripture Parables. By William Bengo Collver, D. D. F.A.S. 
and & Vice President of the Philosophical Society of London. 8vo. 148. 
Remarks on the Effusion of the Fifth Apocalyptic Vial, and the late extraor- 
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dinary Restoration of the Imperial Revolutionary Government of France, to 
which is added, a Critical Examination of Mr. Frere’s combined View of the 
Prophecies of Danicl, Esdras, and St. John. By G.S, Faber, B. D. Rector 
of Long Newton, 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

The Doctrine of baptismal Regeneration coutrasted with the Tenets of 
Calvin, in a Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, at Christ Church, 
on Sunday, Jan. 29, 1815. By Richard Lawrence, LL. D. Regius Protessor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, &c.  8vo. 1s. 

The Claims of the Established Church, considered as an Apostolical Institu- 
tion and especially as an Authorized Interpreter of the Holy Scriptures. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

A Manual of Instruction and Devotion on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Su 
per. By the Rev. John MHewlett, B.D. Morning Preacher at the Foundling 
Hospital, &c.  12mo. 3s. 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the Christian Church, and 
especially to the Apostacy of Papal Rome, preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn, trom the Year 1811 to 1815, being the Ninth Portion of those founded by 
the Right Rev. William Warburton, Lord Bishop of Gloucester. By Philip 
Allwood, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14. 4s. 

The Duty of giving an immediate Diligence to the Business of the Christian 
Life, being an Address to the Inhabitants of the Parish of Kilmany. By the 
Rev. Thos. Chalmers, one of the Ministers of Glasgow. 1s. 6d. 

Socinianism Unmasked: A Review of American Unitarianism, compiled 
fron Documents and Information communicated by the Rev. J. Freeman, 
D. D. and W. Wells, Jun. Esq. of Boston, and trom other Unitarian Gentle- 
men in this Country. (America.) By the Rev. Thomas Belsham, of London. 
Extracted from the Panopolist, a Periodical Work published at Boston, in 
North America, with an Appendix, containing Letters of President Jefferson 
and Dr. Priestley. 8vo. 1s. 

A Refutation of the False Assertions against Dissenters as connected with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By John Bullar, one of the Secretaries 
of the Southampton Branch Bible Society. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints, compiled from 
Original Monuments and other authentic Records, illustrated with Remarks of 
Judicious modern Critics and Historians. By the Rev. Alban Butler, St. Ma- 
sintia Virgin and Martyr. Stereotype Edition, in 12 Vols. Vol. 11 and 12. 

An Address to the Public, on the commencement of anew Year, to prove the 
folly of professing Christianity if we do not cordially embrace its Doctrine, and 
to submit a most solemn and alarming Truth to the Judgment of every Indivi- 
dual. By a Member of the Church of England. 2s. 

Some Remarks on the Unitarian Method of Interpreting the Scriptures, as 
lately exhibited in a Publication under the assumed Title of an Improved Ver- 
sion of the New Testament; to which are added Considerations on the Manner 
in which the Gospel should be preached to be rendered effectual to its intended 
purpose. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. 23s. 

A Sermon delivered in the Parish Church of Richmond, in Surrey, on Sun- 
day the 30th Day of July, 1815, in Behalf of the Families of those who fell or 
oa disabled in the Battle of Waterloo. By the Rev. Edward Patteson, M A. 

vo. 1s. 6d. | 

Waterloo Subscription: a Sermon to recommend the same, — at St. 
Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, August 13, 1815, and printed at the Request and 
principally for the Gratification of the Hearers. By Daniel Mathia, M. A, 
_ The Sovereignty of God, or His Universal Empire. Two Sermons preached 
in the Parish Church of St. Dunstan in the West, London. By Richard 
Lloyd, A.M. Vicar. 4to. 

Infidelity subversive of Morals and destructive of Happiness; a Sermon 
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preached at the Assizes held at Bury St. Edmund’s, on Friday, July 21, 1815, 
By the Rev. Spencer Cobbold, A. M. 4to. 1s. : 

The State of the Religion in the Country considered as it regards the Charac- 
ter of the Clergy; a Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Rochester, in the Parish Church of Dartford, on Tuesday, May 9, 1815. By 
the Rev. Geo. Mathew, A. M. Vicar of Greenwich. 4to. 2s 6d. 

Select Portions of the New Version of the Psalms of David, adapted to the 
Services of the united Church of England and Ireland tor the Sundays and 

rincipal Fasts and Festivals throughout the Year. By the Rev. J.T. Barratt, 
Mt. A. Curate of St. Mary, Lambeth. 

The Peculiar Claims which the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has upon the Liberality of Churchmen; a Sermon preached in the Church of 
Aylesbury, on Tuesday, Oct. 3, 1815. By Rev. C. J. Blomtield, M. A. Rector 
of Dunton, Bucks, &c. 1s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Effect of ery according to the Sense of Holy Scrip 
ture and of the Church of England, in Answer to the Rev. Dr. Mant’s two 
Tracts on Regeneration and Conversion. By Rev. John Scott, M. A. Vicar of 
North Ferriby, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

The Morning Vision, or Sketches of Character, showing the Value and Im- 

rtance of True Religion: intended for the Instruction of Youth. 

A Help to the Study of the Scriptures, designed to assist in Reading them 
profitably; abridged by the Author. 12mo. 6d. 

Essays on the Advantages of Revelation, the Rewards of Eternity, the Ad- 
vantages of the Knowledge revealed to Mankind concerning the Holy Spirit, 
&e. &c. By the late Rev. Jos. Whiteley, M.A. [lead Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Leeds, and Vicar of Lastingham. S8vo. 9s. 

A Sermon in support of the Doctrine of the Sixteenth Article of the Church 
of England. By the Rev. George Lawson, M. D. Vicar of Heversham, West- 
moreland. 4to. 1s. 6d. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Tour throughout the Whole of France, or a New Topographical and His- 
torical Sketch of all its most Important and interesting Cities, Towns, &c. in- 
terspersed with curious and illustrative Anecdotes of the Manners, Customs, &c. 
of the Inhabitants. By John Barnes. Embellished with Copper Plates. 12mo. 
half-bound. 4s. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its Dependencies in Persia, Tar- 
tary, and India, comprising a View of the Afghaun Nation, and a History of 
the Dooraunee Monarchy. By the Hon, Mounstuart Elphinstone, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, Resident at the Court of Poona, and late Envoy 
to the King of Caubul. 4to. 3d. 13s. 6d. 

Travels in France during the Years 1814 and 1815, comprising a Residence 
at Paris during the Stay of the Allied Armies, and at Aix at the Period of the 
Janding of Buonaparte. 2 Vols. small 8vo. 16s. 

Addenda to the Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, in the Year 
1806. By Mungo Park &c. with his Life. 4to. 3s. 

The Traveller's New Guide through Ireland; containing a new and accu- 
rate Description of the Roads, with Particulars of all the different Towns, Vil- 
lages, Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. &c. with a complete List of all 

the Fairs throughout the Kingdom. Illustrated with a new and accurate Map 
ec Plan of the Lakes of Killarney, &c. &c. with other Plates. 8vo. 

Is. 

A Visit to Flanders in July 1815, being chiefly an Account of the Field of 
Waterloo; with a Short Sketch of Antwerp and Brussels, at that Time occu- 
pied by the wounded of both Armies. By James Simpson, Esq. 12mo. © 5s. 
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